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THE TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION. 1 


pXTH LETTER OF DR. BACON TO DR. MARSH. 


Dear Sr :—Allow me to continue my 
remarks on Mr. Greeley’s communication 
Tae INDBPENDENT of Aug. 8. Of course, 
you wil) not understand me as holding you 
responsible for his arguments or opin- 
jons. Certainly I cannot think that you 
agree with him in all the views now to be 


considered. 


Mr. G. says, in passing to his second 
tepic, that his “more serious difference 
with [me] is based on [my ] assumption that 
a law generally disobeyed is necessarily in- 
On this statement I 


yalid and useless.” 
pave to say two things. 


1. Buch an assumption, if I had made it, 
yould have been wholly impertinent to the 
The Maine Law 


patter under discussion. 
je not “generally disobeyed.” *Even 


Maseachusetts, where the failure is almost 
entire, that law is“ disobeyed” by not much 
pore that one two hundred and twenty- 
Not those 
who use the prohibited liquors, but only 
those who sell, are chargeable with disobe- 


fowth part of the population. 


dence of the law. 


ll. [have made no such assumption. 
The fact that a law is disobeyed, in ever so 
pany instances, may be evidence, not that 
the law is worthless, but that it is neces- 
Mere disobedi- 
mee, be itever so general, makes no law 
What I assumed 
wae, that a law which is not executed, and 
ennot be, is necessarily invalid and use- 
ies. The difference between the assump- 
fon which Mr. G. imputes to me and 
tat for whichI am really responsible 
vil be illustrated (if it needs illustration) in 
the progress of these remarks. I cannot 
bot marvel that aman so intelligent has 


ury to the public safety. 


“invalid and useless.” 


fillen into such an error. 


Of course, all that he proceeds to say about 
“he broad sweep” of the principle so er- 
~oeously imputed to me falls to the ground 
He asks whether I am “prepared to see 
kwdness and gambling restrained and reg- 
uated by license laws?” I answer, No; but, 
if your laws against lewdness and gambling 
ut framed so preposterously that they can- 
not be executed, then, in the name of pity, 
ket the wisdom of the State of New York 
devise some laws that can be executed. My 
qpinion is that the Jaws of your state, espe- 
cially on the former of those two subjects, 
A state 
in which adultery is not a crime to be pun- 
ished in the penitentiary, but only a civil 
injory to be redressed by a divorce from one 
the parties and by pecuniary damages 
from the other —in which unmarried couples 
nay live together openly without incurring 
ay penalty save the illegitimacy of their 
children—in which a man may keep twenty 
nistresses in twenty different places without 
Yolating any law, provided he does not 
pretend to marry them—would not descend 
very far in the sgale of Christian civiliza- 
tion, if it should even descend so far as to 


do need a very thorough revision. 


quire what essential difference 


mint 26 a 

“haunt of mercenary pollution” and letting 
the adulterer and adulteress go unwhipped 
Your laws on that whole sub- 
ject are too much like the Maine Law, 
They wink at 
wultery, they tolerate concubinage; and, 
uiftomake up for all that, they undertake 
fo be extremely virtuous, not against “ mer- 
sary pollution,” but against “haunts of 
I believe you havea 
fatute to punish the crime of “ seduction ;” 
but was there ever a conviction under it, or 
tprsecution, and is it not framed upon the 
Yiu theory that the person seduced is in 
W nse @ partaker of the crime—only an 
injed innocent, like the poor drunkard, 
Yuis supposed to be lelpless against the 


of justice. 


though less preposterous. 


mercenary pollution.” 


wiof the seducing liquor-dealer? 


fen more apparent in what follows : 


wwchery an 


ut 
fading.” 














lization. 


bhi 
but 


“insie justice. 
it, I will say 

to 
by 





kr. Greeley’s great mistake in overlook- 
ig the distinction between a law diso- 
bed and a law not executed becomes 


‘Law has to my mind other uses and 
facies than that asserted by Dr. Bacon. 
lvalue it as a testimony to the individual 
‘nscience—a solemn and public warning 
wtinst Wrong—a beacon intended to warn 
te hot-blooded and heedless off the shoals 
"Perdition. In this view, I° hold it of 
mive nape that al haunts of de- 

" gilded sin should be under 
te ban of legislation, even though I know 
these will continue to exist notwith- 


‘Law has to my mind,” also, “ other uses 
Wefficacies than that” of suppressing en- 
tly the evil against which it is directed. 
lw may say that “I value it as a testi- 
‘ay to the individual conscience—a sol- 
mand public warning against wrong.” 
h,that it may have any such “use 
“i efficacy,” two things are necessary : 
Te, it must be a law that can be, and is, 
‘cuted against transgressors without re- 
Yetof persons. A daw that lies dead on 
& pages of the statute-book, which is 
fly and continually violated with im- 
huity, and which is every way impotent 
‘inst transgressors, is no warning to any- 
Y against wrong. The only lesson it 
® ach is the mischievous one of con- 
‘pt for law in general. Instead of put- 
forth even a moral infinence for the 
“nesion of the evil against which it is 
ed, its only tendency is to universal 
Nor can a law, however 
‘wrouly executed, have any use or effica- 
4 “as a testimony to the individual con- 
nee,” or as “a solemn and public warn- 
‘tyninst wrong,’’ unless it is something 
“we than a mere statute, whether decreed 
‘ihe king or passed by the votes of a ma- 
¥; for, secondly, before it can have full 
Nudity and value at law, it must commen 
*ltto the conscience as right. In other 
"ads, it must’ express, not merely the will 
“hat happens to be the legislative power, 
to the aggregate moral sense of the 
“wwunity. A law which undertakes to 
Poih a8 a crime that which the moral 
‘ete of the community. does not recognize 
ong may be executed by main force, 
Will not fail to be resented as an inva- 
ct liberty ; and the more rigorously it 
, the less hold will it have on the 
“ence of those who do not perceive its 
To make my meaning 
that the law which under- 
Suppress the drinking of cider and 
ignominious penalties on 
wellers of those drinks, when more than 
ofthe community, sustained by moze 


than three-fourths of the medical profes- 
sion, firmly believe that cider and beer are 
wholesome articles of diet, does not express 
the aggregate moral sense of the commun- 
ity, and therefore, even if executed, can- 
not be efficacious “as a testimony to.the 
individual conscience,” nor “as a solemn 
and public warning against wrong.” Such 
a law tends to the demoralization of sosiety, 
by breedjng in thousands of heedless minds 
a contempt of all law. 

Tllustrations of this are only too abundant. 
Mr. Greeley, in his protracted study of social 
wrong, cannot but be familiar with the 
working of the English game-iaws. Legis- 
lation in England is largely and notoriously 
for the benefit of privileged classes. Cer- 
tain wild animals are protected by statute 
against plebeian destructiveness, that gentle- 
men may have the privilege of shooting 
them in the shooting season. No matter 
what mischief a hare may be doing in a 
farmer’s wheat-field, if that farmer kills the 
little brute, he is guilty of acrime. Nor 
are those-game laws a dead letter ; they are 
constantly, and sometimes cruelly, executed 
for the benefit of those classes to whom is 
given the exclusive privilege of chasing 
hares. Will Mr. Greeley tell us that the En- 
glish game-laws have “ other uses and effica- 
cies ” quite ‘independent of their efficacy in 
the preservation of the game for gentlemen ? 
Will he tell us that those laws are “a testi- 
mony to the individual conscience—a sol- 
emn and public warning against wrong?” 
Why not? Because those laws, however 
just and reasonable they may seem to the 
privileged clacses, do not commend them- 
selves to the aggregate moral sense of the 
English people, certainly not to the moral 
sense of the farmers and peasants, who can 
see no harm in killing any sort of mis- 
chievous wild brutes, and no reason in the 
arbitrary statute which denies them the 
light of eating or of selling any wild beast 
good for food which they may have the op- 
portunity of killing. We all know that 
those laws, instead of tending to establish 
among the peasantry a moral conviction 
thatit is wrong for anybody but a gentle- 
man to kill a hare, have no other tendency 
than to demoralize those whom it endeay- 
ors to restrain. When it shall have been 
proved that the English game-laws are act- 
ually effective on the English peasantry as 
a testimony to the individual conscience, 
then may we hope that a law which pun- 
ishes as a crime the selling of beer and 
cider will be effective as a testimony to the 
conscience of anybody who differs from 
Mr. Greeley in his scientific doctrine of di- 
etetics, and agrees with you in upholding 
the moral innocence of drinking a glass of 
either of these beverages. 

For a long time there have been, in al- 
most all our Southern states, laws—now 
happily abolished—to hinder slaves from 
learning to read. In one respect those laws 
were like the Maine Law. They did not 
probibit the slave from learning to read if 
he could find the opportunity; they only 
prohibited all men from teaching him to 
eread ; just as the Maine Law prohibits no 
man from drinking if he can get the drink, 
but only undertakes to cut off the supply 











by prohibiting all men from esfling. We | 
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forting a fugitive from slavery, served only 
as a warning against the wrong of aiding 
the oppreseor. In a few years the fugilive- 
slave law of 1850 was an acknowledged 
failme. Why? Just because the moral 
sense of the community had been insulted 
and roused to indignation by the working 
of the law. Just because the contrivers 
and upholders of the law had found that 
the execution of it, in the presence of a 
public conscience that would not ackno w1- 
edge its intrinsic rightfulness, cost more 
than it was worth even for their purposes. 
{ am not saying that a law which proposes 
to punish as a crime the selling of a glass 
of cider is morally as bad as the fugitive- 
slave law. I am only illustrating the prin- 
ciple (overlooked by Mr. Greeley, in his 
argument for “ prohibition,”) that no law 
can have “ validity and efficacy,” either as 
“a testimony to the individual conscience” 
or as “a warning against wrong,” unless it 
is honored by the aggregate moral sense of 
the community as intrinsically right. 

One great miechief wrought by the fugi- 
tive slave law was the mischief of collision 
between a solemn statute and the aggregate 
moral sense of the community. The law, 
till it was repealed, required the doing of a 
certain thing, and the moral sense of the 
community forbade the doing of that thing. 
Whst comes, inevitably, from such a con- 
flict Between the law and the people? No- 
thing less than a diminishing of the people’s 
respect and reverence for all law. There- 
fore, T protest against the statute which un- 
dertakes to suppress the drinking of beer 
and cider by prohibiting as criminal the 
sale of beer and cider. The attempt is not 
sustained by the moral sense of the people; 
and therefore it cannot be successful. “The 
attempt and not the deed ” tends to make all 
law contemptible—tends therefore to the 
ulter demoralization of Society. Doubtless 
we must “ rely on the aid of legislation” in 
our efforts against intemperance ; but 

* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus Istis 

Tem pus eget,” : 
the exigency requires a different sort of aid 
from that of a law which has been tried and 
found impracticable, and a different sort 
of champions from those who risk the 
whole cause on the principle that the only 
difference, moral or medical, between daily 
drunkenness and the daily drinking of a 
glass of cider, is a difference of degree. 

Here let me touch another point, which I 
fear is little dreamed of in Mr. Greeley’s 
philosophy of moral government. In 
closing his communication, Mr. Greeley 
refers me to the uncompromising bold- 
ness with which John the Baptist reproved 
the sin of Herod; but what has that to do 
with the question whether it is right and 
expedient to prohibit as a crime the sale of 
fermented vegetable juices? To me, it seems 
only to show that Mr. G. has never consid- 
ered how wide the difference is between 
statutes and sermons—between influence 
by government and influence by teaching 
and preaching. Hered was violating a 
recognized law of God—a sacred and irre- 
pealable law of the Hebrew nafion; and 
John told him so. Herod was strong enough 
to defy the law, but John reniinded him 
that God is mightier than kings, and a 


a 








m the effect of those laws as a 
testimony to the conscience of the slave, 
warning him in the name of law against the 
wrong of learning to read. To the slave 
those laws, if he knew anything about them, 
were only one more proof that the law- 
making power was his enemy, and, as his 
conscience did not recognize at all the 
rightfulness of that restraint upon his natu- 
ral liberty, the moral effect of the prohibi- 
tion was to waken a feeling of resistance, 
and to set him upon learning to read, for 
the sake of baffling his enemy as well as 
for the sake of opening to himself the gates 
of knowledge. If there had been any sin 
in learning to read, we might say that “sin 
taking advantage of the commandment be- 
came exceeding sinful.” The effect on the 
slaves was such that at this hour the eman- 
cipated blacks are learning to read far 
more numerously, and ten times more eager- 
ly, than the equally ignorant white peo- 
ple. Can Mr. Greeley wonder if a law to 
prohibit and punish the selling of beer or 
cider has a similar effect on people whose 
individual consciences cannot realize that 
such a law is any thing else than an inva- 
sion of their right to drink, at their own 
discretion, a glass of any beverage, con- 
cerning which not even the corresponding 
secretary of the American Temperance 
Union dares to say that the drinking of it is 
a sin? 

Another illustration comes a little nearer 
to our own experience. Not very long 
ago, we had a law of the United States 
which, if my memory serves me, made it 
criminal to harbor, or to refresh with even 
a cup of cold water, a fugitive from the 
most hideous system of oppression then ex- 
isting within the recognized boundaries of 
the civilized world. What the effect of that 
law was on your individual conscience and 
mine, and on the individual conscience of 
Mr. Greeley, everybody knows who knows 
anything about us. What was the effect of 
it on other individual consciences? Some 
men’s moral convictions were at first on the 
side of that law—as heartily, perhaps, as 
yours and Mr. Greeley’s are on the side of 
the Maine Law. Zeal for what they sup- 
posed to be the Constitution and the Union, 
and zeal against “ Abolitionism,” were 
mixed up in their minds with all sorts of 
ethical and scriptural sophistries about the 
duties of servants and the rights of mas- 
ters; and the result was that their con- 
sciences were blinded and perverted. At 
first the working of the law was quite sat- 
isfactory to the contrivers of it rom our 
Northern towns there was a sudten emigra- 
tion of frightened negroes into Canada. 
The entire power of the National Govern- 
ment, backed by the two great national 
parties, was at the service of the slave- 
’ hunters, and unrelentingly was that power 
wielded by marshals, commissioners, and 
judges. Many a poor man, black, or of 
some shade not legally white, was arrested, 
with or without process of law, and sum- 
marily given up to his captor or claimant. 
But the very thoroughness with which that 
fugitive-slave law was executed at the be- 
ginning produced an effect directly von- 
trary to that which was intended. The in- 
dividual conscience, instead of accepting 
the law as. testimony in favor of slave- 
hunting, testified against the law as being 
iteelf an outrage. The triumphant execu- 
tion of the law, instead of warning any- 
body against the wrong of aiding and com- 











e nig for 
yoag and fiery indignation, which 
Herod, not having had the benefit of some 
modern discoveries in theology, had never 
been able to suppress. Does this prove that 
it is wise for the State of Connecticut to 
rely on the moral “uses and efficacies” of a 
statute which does not commend itself to 
the moral sense of the people, and cannot be 
permanently and impartially executed ? 

Mr. Greeley ‘may, perhaps, reason that 
God’s great and primal law against selfish- 
ness and atheism has been “ generally dis- 
obeyed” in this world ever since the world 
began, and yet has never been repealed. 
True; but I do not hold or admit that God’s 
law is, or ever'has been, or ever will be, a 
dead letter to’be trampled on with impun- 
ity. In all lands, and through all ages, “ the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven 


| against all ungodliness and ‘unrighteous- 


ness of men.” God’s law is not mere testi- 
mony or information, like the resolutions 
of a political or reforming convention ; it 
is law, upheld by majestic and eternal sanc- 
tions. God’s law is not gospel, but law 
holy and terrible, and his gospel comes to 
do for guilty men that which law could 
notdo, namely, to offer them forgiveness 
in a way which, instead of exposing justice 
to contempt, has magnified the law and 
made it honorable. 

Had Mr. Greeley’s views been ‘‘superfi- 
cial and hasty,” I should not have expend- 
ed so much time in demonstrating the errors 
which they involve. 

‘Yours truly, 


LEONARD Bacon. 
Serreuser }, 1865. 


“THE NEW PIECE ON THE OLD 
GARMENT.” 


BY REV. PROF. GEORGE SHEPARD, D.D. 


a 


Ovr Lord is remarkable often for the 
homeliness of his illustrations, especially 
taken in conneetion with the force and 
Sruitfulness of their teaching. The essen- 
tial idea expressed by the parable of the 
“piece of new cloth on an old garment” is 
that of incongruity and inefficiency. 

The old man, and the new ; the process 
from the old to the new ; in regard to this, 
the leading thing taught us is, that the new, 
the inner life, is not reached, nor approxi- 
mated, by any outer improvements or 
emendations. The reasons which the Sa- 
viour gave against this mode of proceeding — 
viz., beginning with and working at the 
outside —were summarily condemnatory of 
it. 1. As the author of manifold incongru- 
ities. 2. As leading to conflicts and dis- 
turbances. 8. As being, in any event, un- 
safe, probably fatally injurious. 

The first point 1 shall pass with the naked 
statement that it is the author of manifold 
incongruities. The second, that it brings 
on conflicts amd disturbances, so making 
thé matter worse, is also very obvious, in 
the way of it. This is done by bringing to- 
gether inconsistent and conflicting things. 
The principle is this, and it lies imbedded 
deeply in the very nature of things, as God 
has made them—that, if you undertake to 
force things together, and make them abide 
together, where there is a decided, innate 
incongruity and repugnance between them, 
you raise a conflict; you make a bad mat- 
ter worse. This principle holds, whether 
you underiake to enforce a speck or frag- 
ment of rihé upon a system that is funda- 
mentally wrong, or a speck or fragment 
of wrong upon a system that is fundament- 

















ally right. We have an extreme illustra- 
tion of this last, in that matter which has 
been so portentously disturbing the peace 
of this country ; which has even threaterted 
our overthrow. Our garment, to recur to 
the figure, is Liberty; and we have 
wrought upon it, wrought info it the ap- 
pendage or element of slavery. Liberty 
and slavery—two essentially incongruous 
and hostile elements and forces. Disturb- 
ance and peril there must be so long as 
they try to abide together ; for the cause of 
the disturbance lies, living and eternal, in 
the very laws and principles of the great 
God’s creating ; created by him and put to 
their high service, and never to be repealed 
or changed till the frame of nature falls. 
Vital and unmitigable antagonisms in the 
very essence and necessities of being itself ; 
there can be peace and quietness only as 
one rises and rides in a complete domi- 
nance over the other. And is it nota sat- 
isfaction to know that the right is now on 
the rapid marebto its just ascendency and 
supremacy ? 

8. But the main reason against this mode 
of emending the character by outside ap- 
pliances is that it is wholly unreliable, and 
even fatally irjurious. We will take these 
two epithets separately. 1, Unreliable. 
We cannot depend upon the mere outside 
emendation, whether in a single partica- 
lar or in any number of perticulars; no 
matter whether one piece is put on, or many ; 
simply because there is nothing to sup- 
port what is thus put on; the essential vi- 
tality is wanting. The faith and the love, 
which insure the good works, have no 
place, no existence in the man. We ask, 
What is to be expected when he attempts 
some one of the works of faith and love? 
Assume that he has commenced some line 
of religious duty with a religious heart. 
What do all reflecting persons expect will 
take place? Suppose it some moral virtue 
only, temperance, for instance, where the 
inner man, through long indulgence, feels 
the hankerings and the gnawings of intem- 
perance, In stfch a case, our supposition is 
that you put it as a new piece upon the old 
garment ;—-temperance tacked superficially 
upon the old man, and he tempted and tor- 
tured with terrible ravenings to the contrary. 
How sadly frequent that it does not abide ! 
This isa fact which all may see, and the 
fact is an argument to confirm the compre- 
hensive teachings of the parable. The case 
is even stronger when you put a religious 
virtue upon or over an intensively worldly 
and irreligious heart and life; prayer, for 
instance, is induced upon the old character, 
prayer joined upon the old man in his 
prayerless and practically atheistic spirit 
and mood. Such an one, for some reason, 
begins the practice of prayer. Will he al- 
ways call upon God? certainly ke 
grows weary of it; he feels that there is no 
profit in it ; and he gives up at length. So 
this ends. And we may go the entireround 
of Christian duties, and see them put on, as 
aspliced appendage; and we hail witness 
probably the same result in the case of all. 
All combine in demons 
clinching force of un 








this order of ly 
nureliable, 3 y 
énjurious. “The new ®aketh from the old, 


and the rent is made worte ;”—woree, for the 
seeming improvement, the attempted mend- 
ing. This we find elsewhere in Scripture. 
Of the man from whom the unclean spirit 
went out, and returned again taking still 
others with him, it is said “the last state of 
that man was worse than the first ;”—worse, 
for the partial and temperary improvement 
or emendation. Be it any immorality of 
the life, any form of error or irreligion, any 
measure of heedlessness in the concerns of 
the soul; a retreat from a begitining—a 
seeming, in some particular, to do better, is 
almost certainly back to a point lower and 
more unlikely than the one they occupied 
before the promise of advance. Very nat- 
ural that it should beso. The very impulse 
which carries them back is quite likely te 
carry them jarther back. Then they are 
discouraged by the abortive endeavor. 
They are made skeptical by their own mis- 
erable inconstancy. ‘The fact of their try- 
ing in the wrong way, and consequently 
not succeeding, indisposes them to try 
again, and try im the rightway—the way 
to succeed. They come to regard all trying 
as useless. They grow more indifferent, 
and more inclined-to those views which al- 
low the soul a deep sleep in its peril and its 
sin. The immoral man is made more im- 
moral from his brief and abortive turn of 
morality, or superficial taking to some vir- 
tue. The irreligious man is made more ir- 
religious from his outside shell and imposed 
patch of religion. 

Bat it may be said that, as matter of fact, 
the new piece sewed on does not always 
break away and come off. How does it 
appear, in such a case, that there is 
injury from this sort of appliance? The 
injury here is, (and it is radical and terrible), 
the man is temptedto make the new piece 
put on answer fora new garment. There 
are many, we fear, who are trusting to some 
outside reform, rather than to the fact that 
they are new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
With one person, it is a pateh of social 
amiability ; with another, of commercial 
integrity; with another, of temperance ; 
with another, of anti-slavery; with anoth- 
er, some other moral virtue, singled out and 
made prominent ;—all these most excellent 
things, the obvious growth and fruit of re- 
ligion, when in their proper place, but in 
these perverted and partial cases they are 
made to stand for a regenerated heart, and 
for the perfect robe of Christ's righteous- 
ness. That they never cando. They per- 
form, in such & cave, only an office of delu- 
sion and ruin to the soul. We see, now, 
that, proceeding on the plan of the new 
piece put on the old garment, all works, in 
the very nature of things, contrarily and 
most injuriously to the soul’s vast interests. 
But if we take the reverse plan, all goes on 
kindly, as though moving to the harmony 
and sweet music of the spheres. In this 
view it is we are enabled to account for 
the opposite remarks that are made: one 
strongly “ How hard it is to get 
religion! I have tried, worked, strove, ag- 
onized even, and I cannot.” Another say- 
ing, with a quiet, placid spirit, “ How easy 
it is to possess this hope! and how blessed ! 
Nothing ta be done, but to take it.” 

Tt is hard in the one case, because such 
are undertaking to do that which God has 
done for us, as beyond all human ability, 
namely, the work of making an atonement ; 





tomake the Hife right, with the Aeart wrong 
—to mend here and there the ugly holes of 
the character; the new piece of to-day 
ripping off to-morrow, making the breach 
wider and uglier; and, when reput, still 
refusing to stay. There can be no progress 
in this way ; it is hard work and profitless. 
And this is the natural way and working 
of the old heart; and it is because people 
proceed so commonly in this way that we 
hear it so often said, “ How hard it is to get 
religion!” The other class say, “ How 
easy, and how delightful!” simply because 
they begin on the other side; with the 
heart, to have that right. And here, in this 
work, they feel their dependence on the 
grace divine; and they yield themselves 
up to that grace abounding ; and when they 
do this, it all opens new and glorious. 
When the heart is given, and goes over to 
be the Lord’s, it is by no straining, or forc- 
ing ; it goes spontaneously, of its own 
sweet accord. Willing are we, O thou 
blessed God, in the day of thy power; and 
let us see again, and soon, that day of thy 
power, that souls may be reclaimed and 
blessed in thee. 


Bancor. 





LUKEWARM CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


A CaHRIsTIAN is one who professes to be 
a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. I do 
not believe that among professing Christ- 
ians there is any large number of willful 
hypocrites who enter the church of Christ 
with a lie in their right hands, and a delib- 
erate intent to deceive others. But at the 
same time I as certainly believe that there 
are a vast many within the pale of the 
church who give no evidence of a genuine 
conversion. Some came in through the 
unwise persuasions of others. It is ‘as dan- 
gerous to urge people to join a church as it 
is to urge people to marry. Both of these 
great steps in life should be taken from the 
spontaneous promptings of the heart. Give 
a man the reasons for making a profession 
of faith ; point out the happy influence of 
a sincere “standing up for Jesus,” and then 
let him decide. for himself. 

Some come into the church through a 
lamentable self-deception. They were the 
victims of a spurious religious excitement. 
They were alarmed by pungent preaching 
or a view of their own sin, and mistook 
fright for contrition ; they afterward fell 
into the hands of false comforters, and then 
mistook the reaction of their excited feel- 
ings for true conversion. They were indis- 
creetly announced as “new converts ;” 
they felt committed to a certain course of 
conduct ; and, before time was given them 
to put their own hearts to a severe trial or 
to see how their religion would wear, they 
hurried into the church with the most sol- 
emn of vows before God or man upon their 
consciences. Alas! how soon have such 
rootless professors withered away! How 
can such self-deceived souls be anything 
else than LUKEWARM—“ neither cold nor 
hot”—neither out of the church nor yet 
honestly within it? From our inmost 
heart, we do pity those unhappy persons 
who are thus chained to a church with 
which they have no sympathy—professing 
to love what they regard with utter indif- 
ference or else secret disgust. The true 
course of such is to burn up the stubble of a 
false hope, and seek at once a genuine hope 
in Christ before it is too late. If itis a 
kindness to point out the first symptoms of 
a fatal disease on a friend, how much more 
is ita kindness to shake down the rotten 
hope of a self-deceived or lukewarm profes- 
sor. Reader! if you do not believe that 
your professed piety isa true piety, then 
lose not an hour in fleeing to Jesus. Do 
not flee ont of the church; but flee to the 
Saviour. Thousands have been converted 
within the pale of the church. 

Il. Asecond portion of the Jukewarm in 
nearly every church—perhaps the larger 
portion—are so from a culpable declension 
of heart-religion. They were once con- 
verted ; but are now downright backslid- 
ers from God and from duty. They have 
lost their first love. Jesus Christ has 
ceased to be the supreme object of their 
thoughts and affections. This strikes at 
once to the vitals. For love to Christ is es- 
sential Christianity. It is the marrow of 
true religion. It is this which links the 
soul to God; which keeps the passions 
down and the graces up ; which vanquishes 
temptation ; which puts fhe world under 
our feet ; and which turns duty into a de- 
light. Love teJesus makes the dullest 
heart to glow and quickens aslow tongue 
to eloquence. Love of Jesus sent Henry 
Martyn to the sand-plains of Persia and 
Samuel Mills to the boors of Africa; it 
made stout old Latimer sing at the burning 
stake, and it irradiated the seraphic coun- 
tenance of Payson as he passed through 
the river ofdeath. Itis the very pith of 
every good man’s piety. 

When love to Jesus ceases to be the mas- 
ter-affection of the soul, the spiritual decline 
has commenced, and the sad effects soon 
strike outward into the life. As the in- 
ward fire burns low, lukewarmness begins- 
If love of Christ does not draw a man to 
the prayer-gathering, a sense of duty will 
soon cease to drive him there. if Christ is 
not allowed to keep a Christian’s purse, 
selfishness will soon steal it. Ifa Christian 
is not conformed to Christ, he will very 
speedily become conformed to the world. 
His moral sense becomes blunted. He gets 
used to neglecting his closet ; used to shirk- 
ing his duties ; he gets used to sinning! A 
small excuse is enough to satisfy him. In- 
stead of giving Christ “the casting vote,” 
in every decision, he gives it to selfishness. 
Instead of growing im grace, he dwindles 
every day. Having a name to live, he is 
dying at the root : I have seen such Christ- 
fans gasping away like a poor animal under 
the exhausted glass “receiver” of an ‘ir 
pump. : 

Put a score of such professors of religion 
into a pray 


fence-corner does to fertilize a field. I 


cae terrible to think how lowa 
’s religion may sink, and yet the 
breath of life be still left in him. It is ter- 
rible to think how far a backslider may go, 
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who is yet not an open apostate. Terrible 
is it, too, to contemplate the mischief which 
these lukewarm professors make in the 
church and in society. Over such as they, 
sinners stumble into perdition. Every 
backslider commonly has one or more 
clinging to his skirts. In the tersé words 
of the old Liturgy, such professors “do 
those things which they ought not to do, 
and leave undone those things which they 
ought to do; and there is no spiritual 
health” in them. 

What did the Holy Spirit say unto a luke- 
warm church at Laodicea? “ Be zealous, 
therefore, and repent !” And the best way 
to repent of sin is to quitit. If sin have 
grown into a horrid ulcer, cut it out! It is 
better to enter into life maimed and bleed- 
ing than to be cast into hell. 

The most effectual repentance for neg- 
lected duty is to resume that duty. Do not 
stop, my friend, to mourn outside a bolted 
closet-door. Open again the place of secret 
devotion, and, as thou enterest there, bathe 
with tears the feet of thy deserted Saviour! 
Rear again thy household altar. Go back 
to your post of labor. Implore the grieved 
Holy Spirit to aid you. And do it betimes. 
The Judge standeth at the door! To-mor- 
row you may be in your shroud, and your 
soul be summoned to the bar of Ged. 





FREEMEN AND FREEDMEN IN 
WEST TENNESSEE. 


Mempuis, Tenn., Aug. 21, 1865. 

LiTTLE more than a month ago Gen. Till- 
son assumed the management of the de- 
partment of the bureau of freedmen in 
West Tennessee. The headquarters are 
established in Memphis, a city which, be- 
fore the war, numbered thirty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Immediately upon his 
arrival in Memphis, Gen. Tillson was in- 
formed that the city and its suburbs were 
crowded with negroes, who lived in idle- 
ness, refusing to labor, and subsisting by 
theft and robbery. The number was va- 
riously estimated at from twenty to forty 
thousand. Many white citizens called on 
the superintendent of freedmen with num- 
erous complaints, but the burden of every 
one’s song was, “ The nigger won’t work.” 
The colored citizens flocked in great num- 
bers to the office of the bureau, instinctive- 
ly hoping to obtain redress for many griev- 
ances which they could neither account for 
nor explain: the freemen complaining that 
the freedmen are idle and pestiferous ; the 
freedmen that the freemen are cruel and 
treacherous. 

General Tillson gave to all an equal and 
impartial hearing, attempted to adjust diffi- 
culties and settle disputes, but soon, like 
the antient lawgiver, he was overwhelmed 
by the multitude, and found it impossible 
to attend in person to the multifarious cases 
brought to his office. A freedman’s court 
was therefore established, wherein freed- 
men and freemen gave in their testimony to 
a judge, who weighed only the law and the 
facts, but made no virtue of color. The 
court was at once pressed and overrun with 
business, and Major Reeves, who presides 
at this court, has already challenged the 
respect of. and wrenched praise from, the 
most violent enemies of the bureau. 

There is no other court in West Tennes. 
see in which the testimony of colored men 
is admitted, and hence, also, no tribunal 
before which the colored man can obtain 
justice. 

The fame of the freedman’s court has 
gone out throughout all the land, and the 
colored citizens, for a distance of sixty 
miles in the interior, make pilgrimages to 
this fountain of healing waters; and, as 
they return to their homes, the glad tidings 
are spreed far and wide that the “ Yankees 
have established a court in Memphis” for 
the protection of the rights of the colored 
people. In some cases, returned rebels ex- 
pel the negroes from the plantations they 
have cultivated, seize their crops and stores, 
and turn them out on the highway, without 
homes, food, raiment, or shelter: in other 
cases, the negro is allowed small compensa- 
tion for his labor, and the former proprie- 
tor assumes possession of the growing crop 
and plantation stock; in other cases, the 
aged, the infants, and other infirm persons 
are driven from the plantations, and sent 
away empty; some are forcibly carried 
away to some remote county, where they 
are forced to labor without compe’ on ; 
others are shamefully beaten for refusing 
to labor on the terms proposed by their 
former masters ; children are carried away 
from their parents; husbands and wives 
are separated by force, and families are 
cruelly broken up; colored men, who re- 
monstrate or resist, are unmercifully beat- 
en or murderously shot down by the law- 
less white men. All these cases, compris- 
ing every shade of variation, are now laid 
before the freedmen’s court, and, tor the 
first time in the history of the state of Ten- 
nessee, the colored man and the white 
man “ are equal before the law.” 

The second great step in the right di- 
rection was the taking of a census by order 
of General Tillson. A number of soldiers, 
who were not otherwise employed, were 
directed to take a full and complete census 
of all the colored people in and about the 
city of Memphis. The census books were 
ruled with the following headings: Name, 
residence (present and former), age, sex, 
occupation, value of property, condition. 
The report exhibits these facts: There are 
in the city and suburbs, including all classes, 
16,509 clored persons. Of these, 6,355 are 
males ; 10,154 females ; 4,854 are children, 
twelve years and under ; and 220 are per- 
sons permanently incapable of supporting 
themselves. The bureau is therefore in 
possession of much valuable information, 
which will enable the superintendent to act 
intelligently. Very few of the able-bodied 
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All will be readily employed ; parents will 
gladly provide for their children, and the 
young and vigorous will support their 
ageq parents. This is the only sound ba- 
sis of treatment, and its early adoption 
will relieve the bureau of a burden, and 
will most nearly place the freedman on a 
par with other laborers. 

The poor and infirm, who are left unpro-" 
vided for, must be treated as are similar 
classesin the North. Let the almshouse, 
with the pauper-farm attached, be estab- 
lished in every county, so that the people 
may provide for their poor, and the National 
Government be relieved of an unnecessary 
expense. 

I know successes will be cited to dem- 
onstrate that profif accrue to the bureau 
from these farms. Be it so. If the freed- 
men are able to earn wages, support them- 
selves, the superintendent, and make 
profits, certainly the National Government 
is not so straitened in its finances as to re- 
quire, nor so unjust as to demand, that the 
profits of the freedmen’s labor shall be 
Placed in the public treasury. Let the 
freedman pay his proper income tax, but , 
beyond that he is entitled to all he can 
make. But,again, it is only a change of 
masters; perhaps a cruel for a kind one, 
but no gain, save the exemption from cor- 
poreal punishment. Privileges of educa- 
tion and other benefits accrue from other 
sources. 

If crops should fail, Congress would 
scercely appropriate funds to replace tie 
loss in these agricultural operations, and 
many colonies would be scattered of neces- 
sity, and the last condition would be 
worse than the first. The officers 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau will serve the 
Government and aid the freedmen most 
by securing to the colored man protection 
anda guaranty of the rights of a free la- 
borer. The task is Herculean. It is not 
only the colored man who requires atten- 
tion ; however destitute may be his condi- 
tion, the state of the white men is seven- 
fold more deplorable. The former is in- 
ured to toil, and accounts it honorable to 
labor for his own support; the latter is 


given to idleness and sport, and holds it 
to be dishonorable and degrading to labor. 
The former is willing to labor for any one 
who will offer him wages; the latter re- 
solved not to labor if he can possibly avoid 
it. 

Tn matters of privilege, the colored man is 
timid, and fears to claim the nghts of a free 
man; the white men are sullen and deter- 
mined to yield their domination over the ne- 
gro only so faras'they are forced by the mili- 
tary officers of the nation. Civil law and 
civil officers, South, are very uncivil to the 
colored citizens. The rights of the freed- 
men, the education and protection of all 
the people, and the peace of the country, 
are, and must for some time to come re- 
main, in the keeping of the Bureau of 
Freedmen. 





CASH BETTER THAN LASH. 


Tne assertion that the negro will not 
work except under the stimulus of the lash 
is repeated every day by a hundred North- 
ern presses ; hence the importance of facts 
such as the following: Charles F. White- 
law emigrated from Massachusetts to Mis- 
siesippi in 1859, setiling near Aberdeen, 
He believed that hired was better than 
cecmpulsory labor, but was not an Aboli- 
tionist, as is evident from the fact that he 
bought slaves to work his land. Immedi- 
ately after the collapse of the rebeflion, he 
called his slaves together, acknowledged 
their freedom, and offered to pay the men 
$15, the women $8 38 per month, and the 
boys a proportionate sum, if they would 
stay with him. He also hired other negroes 
from the neighboring plantations. His 
farm embraced 1,000 acres, of which 700 
were cleared. It was late in the season, but 
he prepared to raise a larger crop than 
ever ; and, says a correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, who visited the place, “ to- 
day (Aug. 12),as the product of the labor 
of fifty free laborers, he has over 600 acres 
of cotton, while each negro has his garden 
of sweet potatoes, corn, and other truck 
around his cabin—Mr. Whitelaw having 
assigned each one an acre of ground, free of 
rent.” He had been compelled to discharge 
one hand, and one only, during the season. 
The rest had labored faithfully and steadi- 
ly. Few of them were women, the men 
preferring that their wives should not 
work in the field, but take care of the house 
and the children. Mr. Whitelaw will 
probably make from the labor of each man, 
the present year, a sum equal to his value 
as a slave five years‘ago. 

One would suppose that such an experi- 
ment as this, under the very eyes of the 
former slaveholders, would subdue their 
prejudices and convince them of the su- 
periority of free labor. But Mr. Whitelaw 
says they are incorrigible, and that the only 
hope of Southern regeneration is in the 
enterprise and capital of Northern men. 
The old slavemasters would rather starve 


as idle “gentlemen” than thrive as busy 
workmen. 





THE CONVENTION BETWEEN AUS- 
TRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Some weeks ago it seemed as theugh 
Austria and Prussia were on the eve of a 
war on account of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Prussia had denied the right of the Duke of 
Augustenburg to the succession, and as- 
serted that she, conjointly with Anstria, 
had a clear title to all the territory ceded 
by the king of Denmark. The conduct of 
her officers, military and civil,in the duch- 
ies became insolent to the highest degree, 
not only against the Duke of A 
and his friends, but against the Austrian 
commissioners, who disapproved of some 
of the Prussian measures. Hence the irri- 
tation and even mutual threats of war. But 
peaceable councils have again prevailed, 
and the convention between the two Pow- 
ers, concluded at Gastein,on the 14th of 
August, will put off for some weeks or 
months the final settlement which Prussia is 
anxious to bring on, and Austria just as 
anxious to avert. For the present, the lit- 


Holstein under that of Austria. The port 
of Kiel, however, in the latter duchy, will 
Hkewise fall to Prussia. Prussia hes not 
gained all she wants, but she has obtained? 
fore, a new victory, and she will, now pur- 
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Sermon 


Rev. Henry Warp Bexonzr.* 


‘*But Jeaus answered them, My Father worketh hith- 
erte, and I work ”— Jwo., v, 17. 
“I must work the worksof him that sent me, while it 


is yet day ; the night cometh, whcn no man can work.” 
—Jno., ix, 4. 





WHATEVER disrepute has fallen upon 
work, it is not in discredit in the higher 
sphere. Ofall beings, the eternal God is 
the most eminently the Worker. Through 
ages inconceivable in the past, and onward 
for ever, he has been, is, and will be, far 
beyond human parallel or conception, & 
worker. 

Nothing can be more remote from reality 
tham those visions and ideals of God which 
represent him as reposing in the center of 


fact in his own life. Born of — 
paren reputed father a carpenter, 
we nr coaeitl in the absence of 
direct testimony, that he pursued any other 
than his father’s calling. He was notea 
man whose hands were soft. Neither was 
his cheek unacquainted with the colors of 
the sun. 

It was the sentiment#f the Jewish people 
that every one should have an industrial 
calling, born, though he might be, to any 
station or any wealth. For it was a Jewish 
proverb, ‘He who brings up his son with- 
out a trade, brings him up to steal.” And 
we can scarcely suppose that our Saviour 
would have gone aside, without a reason, 
from the spirit and temper of his own peo- 
ple and times. 7 

As Christ was near thirty when he en- 
tered upon his public ministry, it is proba- 
ble that he maintained himself, and con- 
tributed also to the family maintenance, by 
‘some craft or manual labor. He was, 
therefore, in the commonest sense of the 
word, a workingman. 

When he entered upon his moral la- 
“ar he changed the kind, but not the fact, 
of work. All are workers who, by any le- 
gitimate instruments, strive to accomplish 
definite results. All men who are accomp- 
lishers. sre workers. He who works with 
bis mind is a worker as much, though on 
a higher plane, as he who works with his 
muscle. And he who works with his 
muscle is a worker in complement to the 
brain that works behind it. 

We have been wont to contemplate the 
Saviour’s sanctity, love, and wisdom—sub- 
jects werthy of our devoutest meditation ; 
but we may well consider, also, the lower 





excellencies, belonging to a secular sphere. 
If he be ideally perfect in those great r<iq- 
tions that belong to the ephere of ‘the per- 
fect, he was not less admirable jn those re- 
Jations which belong tq is world, to so- 


-olety, and to the or@inary conditions of 


living. 

The industry of Christ was in its way a3 
remarkable gs his purity, his wisdom, his 
benificen’;e, No impression is left in the 
narrative of his life of ang such turbid in- 


“dus ry as we find in men of overwrough‘ 


passion. No impression is left of hot and 
noisy enterprise. It was as the word of the 
prophet declared : His voice was not heard 
in the street. We cannot imagine the Savy- 
jour as hustling any man ; as overtaking and 
running past any man; as restless, uneasy, 
and quivering with excitement. There be 
those who seem to need boisterousness as 
much as the sea needs noise, They are 
soothed by the tumuk which they make. 
. Their wings, like those of the stridulous or 
singing insects, grate or buzz. Nothing to 
their thought is of validity or force that has 
not some sound in it. They dash and whirl ; 
they spring and drive; they wrench and 
scatter. Their bodies seem like cannon- 


", shot, that have no soft or gentle way of act- 


isg, Dut plow and tear with enormous 
strength superfluous. 

There are others that work calmly, 
evenly, with wisely-apportioned force, and 
no saperfluity. There seems to be an ac- 
curacy of judgment, an exquisite adapta- 
tion of means to ends, that requires no vio- 
lence. The brain is large enough to domi- 
nate all functions of life, and to give power 
to perform duty, not asa task, but as that 
which is easy to be done. Work is re- 
deemed the moment it is easy. 

The activity of our Lord was incessant, 

“and never seemed like task or toil. He 
labored. He was a worker from the morn- 
ing’s rising sun till the eyening’s setting 
sun, and yet without once producing the 
impression of hurry, or of weariness in con- 
sequence of hurry. Early morning did not 
surprise him asleep; and twilight found 
him still active. He moved through the 
cities and towns and villages, and filled all 
Palestine with his presence. On the moun- 
tain-side, on the sea, in the crowded 
thoroughfare, in the wilderness, in sacred 
times, on festival occasions, and upon ordi- 
nary occasions, his presence was seen and 
felt as that of a leader, arresting all eyes and 
fixing the attention ; and, unconsciously, he 
‘was the source of excitement, and the ani- 
mating center of universal life. And yet, 
with his great activity and power of pres- 
eace, all was tranquil with him, and quiet, 
and calming. 

That he had Jong seasons of prayer we 
know, and that he had periods of medita- 
tion we scarcely can doubt; but no one 
ever imagines him as in reverie, as standing 
in the crowd of living men like a statue, 
cold with meditation. He was a man among 
men. He felt their sympathies. He ac- 
cepted their condition, with all its incidents, 
neither dainty, nor yet coarse and vulgar. 
He saw all that happened. The pulse of 
humanity beat in his veins. On his breast 
rolled in every tide and ripple of the great 
life of sorrow, joy, care, and labor, which 
belongs to man; for “ he was tried in all 
points as we are.” Borne on by the desire 
of doing his Father’s will, he declared it to 
be to him as meat and drink. It was that 
food which sustained his inward lifc. Yea, 
80 incessant, and at times so strong, were 
his labors, that he fo drink 
his natural food, and in the remission of 
Tabor fell fast asleep upon the ship, rocked 
by:waves and unawakened by thunders. 

His apostles were inspired by his example: 
Gathered mainly from among mien of phy® 
ical toil, they rose to a higher form of ex- 
ertion, but never to be mere contemplatists. 


All their life long they worked. The cease- 
Jess activity of Christ 


ages, 
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to place it on its trie 
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false notions of civilization, a certain con- 
tempt of honest toil. 

Now, as work is the part and lotof the: 
great majority of the human family it 
necessary that we should have , 
ideas on the subject. Itis fact 
we should keep before our minds © dou, 
o- os ene, @ Lord, case of 
themselves, worked, - 
our Saviour, worked a we are pleased 

mental oc 
that ‘an now work, only; perbane, ia a 
different way, and in a different sp on id 

Generally described, work may be sa 
to be mental activity directed to the accom- 

lishment of some definite object. Wher 
= epeak of man, everything that belongs 
to him as a sentient creature must be car- 
ried back to his mind. 8 msn is what his 
mind makes him. A man’s body may be 
ranked as you rank any other tool. The 
carpenter uses his saw, his hammer and 
his plane; but he may do without them. 
They are tools, and do not constitute a 
part of him. And aman’s hand and foot 
are only other tools. And we may consid- 
er @ man’s body as only a sort of accidental 
sopentogn. It is the mind that makes the 
man, and measures the man; and work be- 
longs, first, second, and last, to the man, as 
a mind-organization. 

Work variesin kind from high to low; 
but itis essentially the samein all. Where 
work accomplishes its ends by the inter- 
position of bodily muscles, and by employ- 
ng physical yo we call it physical 
industry. ‘This is the sphere of by far the 
largest part of life’s work. But men mis- 
takenly come to think that ouly that is 
work which tugs, and tires, and sweats, 
and breathes hard. By courtesy they may 
allow that professional tasks are work, but 
onlyin figure. And the laborer that sits 
smoking at noon looks upon the lawyer 
that passes by, and says, “Eh! if he knew 
how to earn his bread by work, perhaps he 
would have more compassion on a poor fel- 
low like me.” 

Work? The brain-worker works harder 
than the muscle-worker. And there is no 
work like professional work. Bodily 
work, honorable and needful, is the lowest 
work, and derives its measure from the 
mind. First, are mind-workers. Second, 
are mixed workers—body and mind work- 
eis. Last and lowest are body work- 
ers. The lowest are honorable; but they 
must not arrogate to themselves the credit 
of being the only workers because they 
stand in the great class of workers. He that 
addresses himself to the accomplishment 
of worthy objects, works. The instrument 
which he employs is more or less impor- 
tant; but the criterion of work is not the 
kind of instrument that a man uses, but the 
fact that he is directing the forces of his be- 
ing upon the attainment of some end, 
whether he does it by the brain, by the 
brain and body, or mainly by the body. 
The instrument determines something, but 
not everything. 

The true ideal of work, then, is the 
force of thought addressed to ends, and ac- 
complishing its purposes with as little ma- 
terial interposition as possible. In fact, the 
mind-powers and the bodily powers are 
mingled in life; and the greatest number 
of men think, that they may act. They 
first plan, and then execute. There is a 
partnership between the mind and the 
‘ody, in which the one directs and the 
other executes. 

Now, the normal condition of the human 
race is that of work ; and, I think, mixed 
work. Ifa man’s vocation does not re- 
quire bedily work, he had better add it, by 
way of luxury. The forces of the mind 
and body should be so mingled in the 
work that we pursue as to secure the great- 
est happiness and health. And, in order to 
secure these objects, there should, it seems 
to me, be in our work a larger proportion 
of mind-force than of the physical element, 
though there should be more or less of the 
phys cal element. 

ork is not only the normal condition 
of human existence, but it is the law of 
happiness. For, although there are shades 
and strains of happiness that come to us 
by receptivity simply, yet, taking man com- 
prehensively, and human life at large, man 
is happy in the proportion in which he is 
accomplishing by the development of his 
own powers. It is what a man does, more 
than what he is receiving, that makes him 
happy. Itis the evolution of mind-forces 
in connection with the body, addressed to 
worthy objects, and attaining them ; it is 
the sense of power in being; it is the sense 
of life in activity ; it is the sense of God in 
man in the lower sphere, crea‘ing, or pre- 
paring to create—it is this that is the secret 
of happiness. The idea of most men is 
that happiness is ecstacy ; but ecstacy is 
paroxysmal and unwholesome. That hap- - 
piress which is the most wholesome and 
the best for us is of a low measure; and 
this happiness is nowhere else so well ob- 
tained as where a man has = y adjusted 
labor, and that day by day, Norcanlcon- 
ceive how any man, unless he be laid aside 
by an ordinance of Providence from direct 
labor, can be happy, with the fruition of 
all his powers, with self-respect, with a 
sense of his dignity as a spiritual being, 
and with asense of his responsibility as a 
worker together with God, if he be notan 
industrious man and an accomplisher, or 
if he seeks happiness in leisure. 

The happiness which God designed 
formen is that Which flows out from 
conditions of innocent, well-directed activi- 
ty; and he that has a good calling, and 
loves it, and is in good health, and works 
from day to day—let him not cherish ideas 
of being happy by-and-by. You ought not 
to expect to be any happier in this life than 
you are going along. You will never find 
that golden period of happiness in having 
nothing to do which fools look forward to. 
The happiness which God means you to 
have is that which you are getiing now. 
Men in youth look forward to the time 
when they are going to be happy; and 
when they merge from youth to manhood, 
they still look forward to the time when 
they are going to be happy. Oh, fools, and 
slow of heart to believe, will you never 
learn that the happiness which you are to 
have in this life is that which comes from 
worthy and conscious exertion? in the 
mair, a man’s happiness will be the happi- 
ners that 1esults simply from the normal 
use of his powers. And that happiness 
which you get from the use of your powers 
from day to day is about all the happiness 
of which you are suscepithle. Therefore, 
thore great cataracts which you look for 
will never break on your head. 

There is a — idea, fundamental, in 
respect to the laws of happiness. Men seem 
to think that when they have secured cer- 
tain conditions—the estate, the fund-power, 
the leisure, the liberty of locomotion to go 
abroad or to stay at home, and a sufficient 
conspicuity to be seen of men—then happi- 
nets will come ;_ but they forget all the time 
one thing. They have the estate, they have 
the wealth, they have the luxuries, they 
have the leisure, they have the liberty of 
locomotion, they have the conspicuity ; 
and, alas! they have themselves, too; and 
that will prevent them from being happy. 
They would not be happy if they were in 
heaven ; for there things which they regard 
as the conditions of happiness they have 
gained by traversing the fandamental laws 
of character. They come with vanity in- 
flamed; they come with pride unrobed, or 
robed in worldly garments; they come 
perverted inthe fountain of moral feeling ; 
they come with a life that is incompatible 
with happiness. 

Now, happiness is inborn. It is not an 
outward trait. It is generated in the soul. 
It is never: bonght or sold as an article of 
commerce. You may fill a shop with 
all manner of beautifal and curious things, 
but you cannot lay in a stock of happiness 
in the same way. If you are happy, your 
he is that which you are able to 
' make by the use of the mind itself. A fan- 
. damental condition of happiness in this 

world is activity, and that kind of activity 
which carries with it all the faculties. 

Not only is work the condition of ha 
| ness, but it is the condition of health. 
shut a man up, and 


i- 
on 
draw from him all 


y 
| stimulus to activity, and in less than a year 


he will become an idiot. There is no pun- 
ishment more terrible than that of witb- 
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The law of fiealth requires activity ; for 
a5 
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: gsamen is inactive in body and 
rte Be eon to have a thousand name- 
and aches, a thousand sleepless 


nights.and tormented days. It is quite 
enough, in many cases, for the physidian, 
when he comes to see the patient, to look 
upon the. person, to justify him in saying, 
even without examining the tongue or feel- 
ing the pulse, “ A violent attack of laziness 
has undermined your health ;” and the 
remedy in such cases is moderate doses of 
work, long continued. 

And not only is work necessary to happi- 
ness and health, but it is of the utmost 
moral benefit. Im riding, it.is sometimes 
the case that you move just slow enough 
to carry the dust with you, and you ride in 
your own dirt. It is exactly so on the 
great road of life. Mem go just fast enough 
to keep their cares, and troubles, and dust 
along with them ; while if they would drive 
a little faster, their dust would roll far be- 
hind them, and they would keep them- 
selves clean. It is good to be active enough 
to leave behind you the temptations by 
which you are surrounded. More than 
half of what men call temptations are noth- 
ing but the protests of violated natural 
faculties of the mind whose law is of- 
fended. If you will not give those facul- 
ties activity. they will be active of them- 
selves; and if you do not regulate them, 
ought you to be surprised if they are un- 
regulated? Half of what men ordiuarily 
call temp‘ations are nothiag but the at- 
tempt of the mind to be active according 
to its own law, unregulated and unsuper- 
vised. By simple occupation a man fore- 
stalls more than half his temptations. Men 
who are normally industrious, who have 
an even temperament and a good consti- 
tution, who have 2 pleasing avocation, who 
are kind and benevolent in disposition, 
who have been taught to be devout toward 
God, whose life flows on peacefully, and 
who are content and satisfied, have great 
reason for gratitude and thankfuliess. 
Such men are sometimes afraid that they 
cannot be children of grace. Under such 
circumstances give yourself no anxiety. 
You are complying with the great funda- 
mental conditions of existence, and you are 
reaping the remunerations of obedience, 
and your happiness in overmeasure is the 
result of the right carriage of the mind in 
the situation in which you are placed in 
life. Blessed are the men that work so 
that Satan cannot find them, nor tempt 
them, nor harry them. 

Moreover, in work there usually is mod- 
eration. It sobers us. The body needs 
discipline and trial, and work gives them. 
There should be bodily work therefore. 
The mind needs exercise in every fazulty, 
and work gives it. Theré should be men- 
tal work therefore. The steeds in our sta- 
ble, if we keep them up too many days, and 
feed them too high, are, when we take 
them out, more fit for capering than for 
work. And asitis witha steed, so it is 
with each faculty. Tt needs the steadying 
power of labor to keep down its temper, 
and bring it within the limits of due mod- 
eration. 2 

Work, then, is important as a means of 
moral benefit, of health, and of happiness. 
And God from all eternity has said, “ Curs- 
ed be the indolent, and blessed be the act- 
ive.” It is as plain as though it had been 
proclaimed from Mount Sinai. And if 
there has arisen in the mind of any the no- 
tion that there is a normal state in which a 
man shall be relieved from work, either in 
this world or the next, it is false. There 
is no such conception consistent with the 
creative idea of God. Man was created ac- 
cording to a plan the primal element of 
which was work. Work is not only philo- 
sophica)ly but practically the condition of 
human life. It is the actual law of exist- 
ence in this world. The population of the 
globe, comprehensively considered, are not 
a population lifted above the neceasity of 
laboring. Men work for a living, literally. 
Their life is paid for by the price of labor. 
They work for the liberty of living. 
Where, in tropical climates, there is no ne- 
cessity for work, nature takes out of the 
full measure of man’s life as much as they 
lack in activity. In the tropics men will 
not work, and they are only half men. In 
the temperate zones they do work, and they 
are full men. In the frigid zones they can- 
not work, and again they are only half 
men. Such are the general facts; but 
wherever the law of wholesome work is 
obeyed, there manhood is developed, 
whether you look at latitudes or classes in 
society. And it may be laid down as not 
only a philosophical statement, but a prac- 
tical law of the human family, that work is 
an indispensable condition of proper ex- 
istence. ’ 

Since, then, work is indispensable to our 
existence, and happiness, and health, and 
even moral sanity and purity, and since it 
is the actual condition of the race, and must 
be, in this world, let us look at it ina larger 
light, and consider some of those Chris- 
tian elements that ought to be applied as 
forces. 

First, let us look at the way men have of 
regarding work as a curse. It is said to 
have been the primal curse in consequence 
of our father Adam’s, fall. 1 beg your par- 
don, it was not. Drudgery was: but what 
is drudgery but slavery? After the fall of 
man, slavery began as a brute punishment : 
not honest work, in which the man is him- 
self the projector, the worker, and the re- 
cipient of his own earnings; but slavery, 
in which the strong made the weak work, 
doing di eable things, without reward. 
Simplé toif— 
the primal curse; but work, which is the 
pattern on which God made man, and 
which is the pattern on which the whole 
human race was constructed—that, certain- 
ly, could not have been the primal curse. 
It is the work that slave-hands perform that 

was the primal curse. No; we are to re- 
gard work as a privilege and a benefit. 

We are also to have a Christian habit of 
looking at work in its relations not merely 
to our sense of fatigue, but to its moral 
references. You can look at any habit in 
the light of any of the faculties that you 

lease. Are you called to a manual craft? 

You may think of it as a vocation that fa- 

tigues you, you may consider it a trade that 
excludes you from genteel society, you may 
regard it in theee lower lights, if you please ; 
but itis not wise to do so. For, although 
there are gradations in vocations, it is not 
the question of these gradations that is to 
be considered. There is an actual history 
that should be taken into account. A man 
stands high or low according to the mind- 
forces that he exerts. He stands high or 
low in the proportion in which he produ- 
ces an influence on men. And a manual 
erait that implies no thought or ingenuity 
stands very low. A man that simply 
shovels, exetcising neither skill nor intelli- 
gence, that does mere muscle-work, is at 
the bottom of the scale. A man that thinks 


thought which he adds to the physical ex- 
ertion. The man that hews is higher than 
the man that chops. The man that fash- 
fens with his chisel is bigher than the man 
that hews. Yorkers d according to 
the difference in the amount and quality of 
the mind-power which they put into their 
work. And all kinds of labor grade them- 
selves along the line of what is called re- 
spectability, according as they are under- 
stood to require a higher or a lower develop- 
ment of mind. 
Now, there is no man that cannot bri 

great-mindedness to any calling in whic 
he is embarked. It does not need that a 


Now, the manhood that God gave you 








that is drudgery, and that was | 


to shove], goes higher, by the amount of 


If, then, you find that your avocation is 
just large enough—large ©” h to admit 
of the full play of your powers, both phys- 
ical and mental—be content with your con- 
dition. 1f God gave you alowly sphere, do 
not be cahamnali of t, and do not repiae, 
and say, “Iam not content with this. I 
am not satisfied with its remunerations. [ 
am fit for something better. There is a 
man that was born to wealth who is no bet- 
terthan’I am. There isa man that has 
gone up in life, and I have 88 much right to 
goupas he had.” Talkimg in that wa 
will do you no good. if you have as muc 
right to go up as that man had, why do you 
not go up? 

Here stands a barnyard fowl, lookiag up 
at an le, and saying, “There is an aris- 
tocrat of the air. He thinks himself ve 
grand because he can sail up yonder, and is 
not obliged to scratch on the ground as I 
do before my hens ; but could be an eagle 
too, if I had a chance.” Well, fly, rooster! 
Why do you not? There is chance enough 
for you. And if you choose to be a dung- 
hill few], and do not try to be an eagle, do 
not complain. And there are many barn- 
yard fowls besides those that belong to the 

thered tribe ! ; 

Every man should feel that he is called 
to dignify and honor the business to which 
he is called, and he should make its duties 
seem, not tasks and penalties, but pleasures. 
We are to remember—as the principal op- 
portunities which we have for the exhibi- 
tion of moral feeling is not in sentinent, or 
rapture, or pure emotion, and as we are en- 
abled to manifest conscience in minor 
forms of integrity and trustworthiness —that, 
no matter how lowa calling may be, it is 
large enough for us to develop in it all 
those traits which go so largely to consti- 
tute a true manhood. And itis worth a 
man’s while, however low his station in life 
is, to serve that calling faithfully ; because 
by so doing he really edueates his own 
moral and spiritual nature. 

But, more than this, I hold it to be the 
Christian duty of every mf; not only to 
gain a livelihood, but to contribute to the 
welfare of others. A work that does not 
do anybody good you are not called to. 
Any work that you are, in the providence of 
God, called to perform is for the benefit 
of somebody. Sometimes, when I say to 
people, “ You ought to introdu:e the ele- 
ment ofromance into your calling,” they 
say, “It will do for you, who preach one 
day in seven to talk ubout romance; but if 
you were to sweat and tug as Ido, you 
would not find much chance for romantic 
notions.” But I do not like to be put off so. 
It is my business to hold a higher ideal over 


in your place; but Isay thatit would be 
there is one view thatis higher, and an- 
other that is lower, itis your business to 
take the higher view—at least sometimes. 

A man 


simply 
ought to look at it also as a matter of art. 
And not only that, he ought to look at it in 
the light of benevolence. No man works 
at a manual craft that he is not doing some- 
thing for the comfort, or happiness, or con- 
venience of somebody, and he ought to 
have a consciousness of thig, and rejoice in 
it. You are putting a beiter roof on a 
man’s house, and making the apartments 
more attractive ; thus you are providing for 
the future enjoyment of his household; 
and to know this ought to afford you satis- 
faction, and convert your labor from drudg- 
ery into able work. 

It may be that you have too much to do 
to indulge in these ideal notions ; but woe 
is you if you have. You are not to forget 
that you are to get your living; but I hold 
that every one that works at a proper busi- 
ness in this lite is a benefactor, and that it 
is unmanly never to look’at your work in 
its relation to the welfare of men. You 
cannot, parhaps, endow a hospital, or build 





a library ; but your trade enables you, ac- | 
cording to the measure of your ability, to 
diffuse pee] throughout the communi- | 


ty. And I hold that a man, whatever his 
calling mav.pe, should study the relations 
of that calling to t®e education and well- 
being of men. Andif you would regard 
your avocation as having a direct influemce 
upon the prosperity, happiness, refinement, 
and development of the whole community. 
you would feel that every blow you struck 
n that avoctation was struck for your fel- 


were shut out from usefulness, and you 

would reap‘the satisfaction of benevolence 

from the weyk in which you were engaged. 
Th 

fe 


tendenCies of y 
ness unfavorably Gith that of other people. 
Men are inclined to make their work as 
onerous and disagreeable as possible. 
Many seem to study to render their cup as 
bitter as they know how. Few there are 
that whistle and sing as they work. I like 
to hear a girl sing as she performs her du- 
ties about the house. I like to hear a 
workman whistle. I like to see a lithe, 
lively spirit. Whistling and singing are 
not infallible signs that people are happy 
in their work, 
dications of it. 
abcut the labor which they are called to en- 
gagein. They look upon it as a task im- 
pored upon them by necessity. They would 
rather do something else. They do this 
because they must. They say, “I should 
| suffer for the want of bread if I did not do 
it; but I have no taste for it.” Andso men 
augment the disagreeable elements of their 
callings. They fill their work with as 
| many spires and prickles as they can. 
| And I doubt whether, if you go among all 
classes of men, you will find merchants, or 
| lawyers, or doctors, better satisfied with 
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| their avocations than those who work with | 


| their hands. I believe ministers are the 
| only men who think that theirs is about 
| the best business! The lawyer says, 
“ Well, there age some agreeable things in 
my profession, but I should not like to 


| perplexing, and it places one where he 
= the unfavorableside of life.” The 


doctor says, “ My life is a dog’s life.” Now | 


| and then there isan enthusiast in his pro- 


“T cannot get along as well in any other 
business as in this; but it is disagreeable, 
and.I do not like it.” Among school- 
teachers there is now and then an enthu- 
siast; but moet of them are on the way to 


device for reaching something better by- 
and-by. They do not like it particularly 
well. Go from the professions down into 


The sailor says, “1 never would bring up 
acon of mine to follow the sea. I am in 
the habit of living upon~the water myself, 
and am better fitted for that than anything 
else; but I would not have a son of mine 

e a sailor.” The soldier does not 
like to be a soldier. Blacksmiths, and 
carpenters, and ers are dissat- 
isfied with their work. The fact is, 
men do not want to be snything useful. 
They want to be gentlemen ; that is. lazy 
men. They want to be happy, and want 
other men to make them so. eir idea of 
life is to be carved out of white marble, 
and have the sun by day and the stars by 
night flicker all over them. God and you 
are at disagreement ; and | think you will 
not prevail. Work is the law of life; it is 
the law of honor ; itis the law of dezency. 


man should be born a United States Sena- | And if God has called you to any field of 
tor ; for aman that is on the shoemaker’s | labor, work lovingly, rejoicing! , happily 
bench may make himself one of the great- | in that, until you bave so filled .~ _— 
est of statermen. It dces not need that a | swelling sides that that which binds you 
man should be born a geologist ; fora man | shall give way, a8 does the ie gt we wien 
in a stone quarry may make himself one of | of a growing tree. For work is like ~*~ 
the most eminent of philosophers. Where | and you will drop it as fast Ft hee pe 
aman begins t0 work is where he begins ; | You will have room in this = 
but it does not follow that that is where he | that you have the ae many ~ oy 4 a 
ends. And the point of criticism is, that a | But there is 9 permicious tendency to nn 

man should suppose that his trade is the | dervalue work. There t.. Yr rg rige net : 
Fee ra Be a ei ae alt | Bets tn rane, wad etary from 
§ . 0 

rr hy Ae a — eecthe argos the ne of rising early and sitting up 


Ihe the beter It is a false principle, that 





ovght to be cleansed out of the mind. It 
the capacity of exeolig fe the measur Of | OVER gs ye mndertood that mea i bora to 
that you are in, and have a great desl to work,-that he is to live by works ~< 
spare, you will be called to higher. | he is # wan by iat im the scale of 
IF youare engaged in that which ls drady- to feel that he is the highest as 
Fel ale ier sn ele lin manhcod wv? ‘and happily, and nobly. t 
have of: J . 
ou. are just fit. for.s.drudge, if you * | ett tiers 
ave 8 r the if @en There are relations of this subject to 
fa the state which you are fn, | other points that I eennot touch upon this 
, ‘you are fit for | morning. 
| S28 go.not gree lnen “make. something | We are couting upon-times when work is 
imore , of yourself, and do . grumble. | to, be We are coming upon 
‘Wihiy ao you if you sre not Gt for | Simos when NOE tian, Slavery ia gone, 
eocacthing mere And if you'are fit for is ended land. Slavery is gone, 
more, why do A primal eurse is taken away, on con- 
he apd sow comes the era ‘of ‘work. 
‘| ‘hows so by « And the is, Shall it be dignified ? 
higher. Shall we, in the shop and on over 


ate 


work than usually prevails. Ido not say | 
that I would do better than you doif{ were | 


my duty to, and thatit is your duty to. If | 


abors as a carpenter, as his | 
Master did, and he may look at his trade | 
as a matter of livelihood; but he | 


low-men, you would no lenger feel that you , 


ut they are pretty sure in- | 
Most persons are moody | 


bring my boy up toit. It is laborious, and | 


| fession ; but the majority ef physicians say, | 


something else. Teaching to them is 2 | 


what are denominated the menial callings. | 
The shipmaster does not like to go to sea. | 


upbuilding of our manhood ? 

Put away from your mind all idea of the 
ignobleness of work. Purge out from your 
own mind and the minds of your children 
all sense of the desirableness of’ a condi- 


work. Disesteem it. Hateit. stand up- 
on the true Christian ground, sometimes 
called Northern ground, of the neceasity, 
glory, and power of every man’s working. 
* My Father works, and I work,” saith the 
Saviour, who exemplified work in both re- 
spects, working with his hands for thirty 
years, ard e g his bread by the sweat 
of his brow; and then, as if to give a fur- 





| higher sphere, where he works by the di- 


| rect exertion of the mental and moral 
| forces of his being. God is the pattern of 


workmen; he is the eternal worker; and 

| he declares that it is among our preroga- 
tives that we are permit: 

together with him. 
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A PLEASANT WAR BOOK. 


Tue Srory or rae Great Marcon: 
From the Diary of a Staff Officer. By 
Brevet-Major Gzorcz Warp NICHOLS, 
Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. With 
a Map and Illustrations. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 
Major Nichols has given usa fresh and 

readable account of Sherman’s famous 
march through the heart of Georgia and the 
Carolinas—a story unlike that of most war 
correspondents, inasmuch as he deals very 
little with siege or battle. The strategy of 
Sherman and the furious gallopades of 
Kilpatrick’s cavalry so confused the rebel 
commanders that they invariably made 
| head at the wrong places against the ad- 
| Vancing hosts, and, until the army encoun- 
tered Johnston in North Carolina, there 
was not a single battle worthy of the name. 
In lieu, therefore, of descriptions of dread- 
| ful scenes of bloodshed, the author of this 
| book draws pictures of places and people. 
| His position as a staff officer gave him ex- 
| cellent opportunities of studying the move- 
ments of the army along the whole of its 
forty miles width of march, as well as 
chances to converse with men and women. 
black and white, unlettered and refined. 
| The result is a strongly-tinted picture. 

The interior of South Carolina, long a 
region where liberal sentiment was un- 
known, where the necks of Northern men 
were in extreme peril, where the slave- 











the degraded whites and enslaved blacks 
groveled in ignorance and filth, was so 
thoroughly explored by Sherman’s seventy 
thousand that it has never since been able 
to support the scattered population left by 
the rebel conscription. The haughty land- 
owners were fighting in the rebel ranks, 
but the plantations were made usefal for 
the subsistence of the army:; and the slaves 
rejoicing greatly in their new-found freedom, 


the sea and throughout the land, preach 
the gospel of sanctified, noble work as an 
instrument for the expression as well a3 the 


tion which does not impose the necessity of 


ther development of it, entering upon a 


to be workers 


keen-sighted Irishman, long before they 
were made plain to the American public. 
He never doubted the ultimate success of 
the North, and never failed to do justice to 
the indomitable pu: pose and energy of its 
people. 

The public, excited by the unexpected 
defeat at Bull Run, and avxious to find a 
scapegoat, visited the whole weight of its 
indignation upon the unfortunate general 
who directed, and the unhappy correspond- 
ent who described, the disastrous battle. 
In both cases the indignation was utterly 
unjust and misplaced. 

There are indications in the present vol- 
ume that the treatment received .by Dr. 
Russell from the American press had ren- 
dered him, at the time the book’ was writ- 
ten, less friendly to the Union cause than 
he had been at anearlier period. This, 
however, does not preveat him from again 
predicting the sure triumph of the Federal 
arms, “if the North can raise money to. 
maintain the struggle.” 

The book contains a lively account of a 
trip through Canada iu the winter? of 18$1- 
62, together with a large amount of inform- 
ation as to the condition, resources, and de- 
fensive capabilities of the provinces. It js a 
valuable as well as a very readable vol- 
ume. 


Sotprers’ LETTERS rRoM Camp, BaTTLe- 
FIELD, AND Prison. Edited by Lypra 
Minturn Post. 
ted States Sanitary Commission. New 
York: Bunce & Huntington, Publishers. 
1865. 

This volume, as its title indicates, con- 
sists of letters written by soldiers of the 
Union armies while in active service. 
These letters cover the whole period of the 
war, fromthe march of the Seventh regi- 
ment to the surrender of Lee, and contain 
accounts of nearly all the principal battles, | 
written by the men who fought the good 
fight of Liberty and Union. The reader 
can but feel renewed admiration avd love 
for the noble and unselfish patriotism of 
our matchless boys in blue. 

Our armies were “hordes of Northern 
mercenaries,” so said the English rebel 
sympathizers, yet these mercenaries could 
write such sermons as this: “ Behind all 
this comes the grandest consideration of 
all: God guides the balls; and a man is 








When his earthly mission is fulfilled, the 
shot will find him as quick as the bayonet. 
| Then it is time for him to go.” 


| REPoRT oF THE CouNcIL oF HYGIENE 


ASSOCIATION OF New YorK UPON THE 
Sanitary ConpiTion oF THE OClry. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 
A work of more importance than this, 
| to the citizens of New York, has seldom 
| been published. It contains a thorough 
| statement of the sanitary condition of the 
| city, and is illustrated with many maps and 
engravings. 
| lt appears from this report that the 


yearly death-rate in New York is one in | 


gladly clung to the skirts of the army that | very thirty-five persons. In London, 


carried them out of bondage. The passa- 
ges in which Major Nichols recites his con- 


with its enormous population, the rate is 
only one in forty-five. What causes this 


versations with the poor negroes and the | difference? 


whites throw much light upon the social | 


condition of the South, possessing a perma 
nent value for their illustration of the effec 
of the whole system of slavery. 

The history of General Sherman’s nego 


tiations with Johnston is very fully given | tality was decreased fifty per cent. in one | 


It is because certain sanitary regulations 
- | are carefully enforced in London, and 
t | wholly neglected here. When it is known 

| that in St. Giles, the worst and most 


. | crowded part of London, the rate of mor- 


in the official reports, and the testimony of | year by a system of cleaning and ventila- 


the former contained in the appendix to | tion, it isevident that a similar reduction | 


} . 
| the volume. The author, whose profound could be made in New York were the same 


| admiration of his commander is not al 


concealed, wisely leaves the story of this | 
affair to be told by the Generai himself, and 
candor compels the admission that the case | 
does not appear so bad as it was first repre- | 


1 | measures pursued, for the natural situation 
of this city is far more favorable to health 
| than that of London. 

The immediate causes of this great mor- 


| : * : 
tality in our city will appear when the fol- 


sented through the columns of the daily | lowing facts taken from this report are con- 
journals. General Sherman evidently acted | sidered for a few moments. 


conscientiously, however mistakenly. 


The publishers have issued this volume 


In last December there were 495,592 . 
sons in the Oity oT Trew srk WAR Pets 


in attractive style. It is abundantly illus- | cellars and@tenant-houses. A large propor- 
trated, and a colored map, which shows the | tion of these cellars are below the level of 


whole route traversed by each corps of the | 


the sea and wholly destitute of drainage. 


army, assists materially in the elucidation | Frequently they are flooded by the tide 
of the text. The third edition is now pass- filtering through their walls, and are con- 


ing through the press. 


aa 








History OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF | 
Wo.skry TO THE Deats OF ELIZABETH. 
By James AnTHony Frovpe, M.A.., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. a 

de 


York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
Vols. I and Ll. 


quarter of a century, than in that of history. 
Formerly the main object of the historian 


| was to chronicle the successive reigns of 


kings, and the political and military events 
of the period. Now it is understood that 
the true aim of history is to furnish a record 


ideas and events in molding and changing 
| the character and habits of the people. 
| ‘The author of these two beautifully bound 
| yolumes has the true idea of history, and 
has made a successful essay toward its real- 
ization. He purposes to write the history 
of England from the fall of Wolsey to the 
| close of the reign of Elizabeth. He has se- 
lected a very interesting and important 
| period, second only to that selected by 
Macauley. The second volume brings the 
| narrative down to the death of Anne 
Boleyn, and includes the period of the En- 
glish Reformation. The author dissipates 
the romance which some have hitherto at- 
tached to the character of Anne Boleyn, 
| and evidently regards Henry VIII as one 
of the ablest and best of British monarchs. 
Is it possible that. as Cromwell, once con- 
sidered a knavish hypocrite, is now es- 
teemed, by most men, the Washington of 
England ; so Henry, the cruel tyrant, is yet 
to be regarded as the bulwark of the Ref- 
ormation, and as a wise and humane 
prince ? 

The style of the historian is at once dig- 
nified and thoroughly entertaining. At 
times the influence of Thackeray's graver 
writings can be discerned. The author has 
evidently studied that best picture of the 
reign of Queen Anne that English litera- 
ture _ affords—Thackeray’s “Henry Es- 
mond.” 


Canada: Its DEFENSES, CONDITION, AND 
Resources. Sy W. Howarp Rosse.1, 
LL. D. Boston: 8. O. H. P. Barnham. 
New York: 0.8. Felt. 1865. 

Dr. Ruseell, in his “Diary. North and 
South,” has mentioned a remark made to 
him by General McDowell. after the 
ehameful day of Bull Run. Said the Gen- 
eral, in substance: “If I had gained a vic- 
tory the other day, and you had written an 
account of it, I should have been considered 
the greatest general and you the ablest let- 


probably the two most unpopular men in 
America.” 

Now that the excitement of our late 
struggle is passing away, the time for 4 ealm- 
er judgment of Dr. Rassell’s war-pictures 
has certainly arrived. There are probably 
few unprejudiced persons who can now 
read his garlier letters without being struck 
with the clearness with which be read the 
capacity of our leaders, and with the gen- 
statements. The 





‘were known to, and commented on by the 


In no department of letters has greater 
improvement been made, during the last 


of a nation’s life ; to trace the influence of 


ter-writer of the day. As it is, we are- 


tinually wet with the ooze from the neigh- 
boring sinks and water-closets. 
There are 15,309 tenant-houses in New- 
York, containing each an average of over 
seven families ; in many cases an entire fam- 
ily eccupying but a single room. The dor- 
mitories in these houses are without wina- 
dows, and derive what little ventilation 
they have through other rooms. From 
the unspeakable filthiness of the court- 
yards below rises a horrible miasmatic effla- 
vium, sickening to the senses and poison 
ous to the health. Here the typhus fever 
takes up its permanent abode, while a spe- 
cies of living death, a slow decay of the 
whole human system, known as the tenant- 
house rot, preys alike on young and old. 
Into these hideous pest-houses -into 
these crowded rooms, where the pure air 
and the blessed sunlight never come—thou- 
| sands of our brother-men drag out a wretch- 
| ed and hopeless existence, sicken, and die, 
while hitherto scarcely an effort has been 
made to better their miserable condition. 
The result of this state of things is, that in 
this Christian city, each year, seven thou- 
sand human beings die that would have 
been saved had we followed the sanitary 
regulations that are in force in London and 


Liverpool. 
Think of it! Seven thousand needless 
deaths! Seven thousand virtual murders! 


And who are the gutlty parties ? 

All of us, who, knowing these facts, do 
not henceforth, by every means in our 
power, strive to do away with these fright 
ful abuses. We cannot excuse ourselves 
by blaming the corrupt city government. 


of the slave, saying, “ Slavery is the sin of 
the South; we are not guilty of it,” did 
that excuse stay the sure judgment of God 
upon the nation that refused to do justice? 
And so, if we neglect this matter, as surely 
will the pestilence, bred in the cellar and 
the tenant-house, reach also the houses of 
the rich and the benevolent. 

And there is yet another thing which 
may come upon us if we are found wanting 
in our duty. Let us heed the warning con- 
tained in these words : 

“ The terrible elements of society we saw 
brought to the surface during a great popu- 
lar outbreak are equally in exis'ence at the 
present moment; nay, more, they are in- 
creasing year by year. The tocain which 
next summons them from their dark and 
noisome haunts may be the prelude toa 
scene of universal pillage, slaughter, and 
destruction. We must reap that which we 
sow. Pestilence and crime are fungi of 
» hideous growth, which spring up side by 


side from such Y 5 aaa as we allow to 
rankle in our midst.” 


History or tae U. 8. Cavatry.— 
Harper & Brothers have published a “ His 
tory of the U. 8. Cavalry, from the forms- 
tion of the Federal Government to the 1st | 
of June, 18637" by Albert G. Brackett, | 
Majer First U. S. Cavalry, late chief of cav- 
alry of the Department of Missouri, ¢tc- 
.The writer says that, for's 
has thought such # ‘history 
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Published for the Uni- | 


really as safe in the front as in the rear. | 


. ; é | asp Pusric HEALTH oF THE CrTIzENB' | 
lords lived in princely magnificence, and | 


When the North refused to aid the cause | 
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887 pages, elegantly printed, with five illus. 
trations on wood. It is dedicated te Joseph 


B. Brown, surgeon, and Major Chay 
| P. E. Johnson, paymaster U. 8. army ree 
| contains a list of all the cavalry regi. 
| ments, with the names of their command. 
| exs, which have been in the United States 


| Service since the breaking out of the rebel 
| lion. , 





THE TEMPERANCE DISCUSSIoy. 
THE MAINE LAW.—No. IL 


| 


BY HON. WOODBURY DAYss. 


INADEQUATE PENALTIRG, 

If the law had been the failure its ne. 
mies pretend, the result would not prove 
that prohibition is a mistake; for prohibi- 
tion cannot have a fair trial by the law a; 
itisnow. It is a fact ever to be remem. 
bered that the penaltics of the law han 
never been made what its friends want thew, 
to be. ts enemies have dictated terms jp 
this respect. And not until the friends of 

prohibition have been aliowed to try it, ix 
their own way, can they be held responsibil, 
for the result. 

The law in this state is probably better 
| than in any other. Besides the provisions 
usually inserted in such laws, a delivery of 

liquors is made evidence of a sale; both 
| distilled and brewed liquors and wines are 





| now conclusively presumed to be “ intoxi- 

cating”; and, in the trial of liquor cases, 
| jurors may be examined, and, if engaged in 
the traffic, they may be summarily excluded 
from the panel. It sometimes happens that 
juries will not convict when the evidence 
is sufficient; but this is rarely the case 
A greater difficulty is that of procuring 
testimony ; but persistent effort will over- 
come this. So that convictions have been 


| frequent and numerous in all parts of the 


state. 

But the prohibitory system can never be 
successful, to the extent of its actual pewer, 
until every violation of the law is liable to 
be punished by imprisonment, varying the 
time according to the magnitude of the of 


| fense. 


Many able jurists have doubted the policy 
of punishing by fines alone, in any class of 
crimes. It gives the rich an advantage 
over the poor, and opens the door for men 
to violate the law, with a penalty that is mo 
actual punishment. This is a general ro 
sult in all cases of punishing by fines only. 

But when the offense is itself a tworatine 
business to him who commits it, a fine is ne 
punishment at all. Like other risks, or 
losses, the probable fines will augment the 
prices, and the consumer will have to pay 
them. When we remember that, under the 
most vigorous enforcement of the law, tak- 
ing into consideration ordinary difficulties 
and delays, two fines of a hundred dollars 
each, and a half dozen often of twenty dol 
lars each, would be as many as would be 
likely to be imposed upon any single dealer 
in liquors in a year, we can see that many 
could pay them, as they pay their rents 
and have a large margin of profits lef. 
And if there is a second conviction of the 
highest offense—the penalty for which is 

imprisonment—the dealer will then give 
up the business, and some one else wil 





| 
| 





take it to go the same round. The chances 
of escape are many ; and, if they fail, large 
profits will pay the fines. So the liquor 
sellers view it; and they act sccordingly 

| Itie clear, therefore, that the penalty in 
every case, besides the costs of prosecution 
should be one of imprisontnent. Such 

| punishment is generally dreaded. There 

| are thousands who would not run the risk of 
it who care nothing for fines. Without it 
the prohibition in such cases is but an 
empty name. We cannot determine what 
will be its success, until jts penalties are 
such as will make it a reality. “et the 
friends of the Maine Law continue to de 


wewerst amen mama liion stil Phe mee mmm - orened 
And until they are secured, and fairly tried 
no man bas any right to pronounce the law 
“a lamentable failure.” 


OTHER LAWS NOT ENFORCED 

Those who denounce the Maine Law be 
cause it is not enforced little know how 
plainly it can be seen what spirit they are 
of. The real secret of their opposition is 
generally a fear that it will be enforced, or 
a desire for indulgence without feeling thu 
they are causing it to be violated. Fo 
they are still more dissatisfied when iti 
enforced. In this state, the law was exe 
cuted vigorously from 1851 to 1856-1 
rather long time, Dr. Bacon might pre 
sume, for the broom to “sweep clean” be 
cause it was “new.” And it has never bees 
so thoroughly executed as it was in 18) 
when the same men were fiercest in their 
opposition who now oppose it on th: 
ground that it is not enforced. 

And they show the same inconsistency 
in another way. For there are other law, 
of which they never complain, to which this 
objection might be made with equal force 

Penal laws are divided into two class 
in this respect. Those of one class are en 
forced without any general effort in the 
community ; while those of the other cla# 
are not. The reason is easily stated, 

1. When the offense injures some one, it 
person, or property, like larceny, arson, 0 
murder, the friends of the injured parly 
and the whole community, are interested it 
bringing the offender to punishment. 

2. But in the other class of crimes, likt 
gambling, licentiousness, and selling into 
icating liquors, there is no injured par 
anxious to have the guilty punished. The 
offenses can be committed secretly ; and #! 
the parties are interested in concealint 
them. They are, therefore, detected wit 
difficulty, and are punished only by spec™ 
effort. And, especially in cities and larg 
towns, the laws against them are but p# 
tially enforced. 

The Maine Law is not peculiar in thi 
respect. There is not-s large city in th 
country in which there are not scores ¢ 
gambling-honses, and houses of ill-fame, th 
existence of which is well known to the ir 
habitants, and to the authorities; and yt 
the laws against them are not enforcel 
Are the laws, therefore, wrong? Avi 
ought they to be changed into license law! 
The truth is, (and temperance men mi 
not forget it), this claes of laws will alway! 
be extensively violated. The Maine Ls 
even now. is enforced far more thoroughif 
than the license laws ever were. In pr 
portion to the number of people participr 
ting in the evil to be suppressed, it is 
forced a8 well in this state as are the Is 
to tlicentiousness. The laws agai 
* raffling, or selling lottery tickets, have bé 
most extensively violated, even, in ms 
cases, by good men, throughout the ceu 
try. Why dees not Dr. Bacon denou 
those laws? While the friends of the 
Law should learn from these facts not to™ 
too sanguine, and not to be disappoin* 
that social vice and crime’ prevail in # 
of any law, the opposers of the law, iff 
men, should see their imconsistency, 
hang their heads in shame. 

MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE LAW- 
Such laws are not useless, even in¢ 
munities where they are but -rarely 
forced. Aé teachers of the public 
science, the standard of which is # 
higher than human law, their value i# 
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all price. _Manye man refrains from buy- 
ing intoxicating liquors when he wants 
ahem, simply because he must buy of @ vio- 
ator of the law ; and this is often the secret 
of his opposition to the law. He does not 
like to give his conscience a chance to ap- 
to such a law. It tends to make both 
puying and selling disreputable. It holds 
up the standard of right, and puts the 
brand ofintamy upon the wrong. He isa 
blind observer of the forces that govern 
im haman life who does not see the moral 
wer of penal law, even when extensively 
yiolated, in teaching virtue and restraining 
yice. What Dr. Bacon says of the number 
opposed to the Maine Law may be true. 
There ig many 8 community in which the 
really virtuous are in thé minority; and 
yet, by the moral power of their principles, 
they 0 mold the laws and customs, even 
of the majority, that vice is, to @ great ex- 
tent, shamed and powerless. When the 
Maine Law was adopted in this state, by 
the popular vote, here were thousands who 
would have voted against it, if they could 
have done it secretly, who did not. It is 
only because of this inherent weakness of 
vice, and this intrinsic power of virtue, 
which makes the wicked cowards, and the 
righteous bold, that good laws can be se- 
eured and enforced anywhere. And by 
this the Maine Law can be executed as well 
az others. 

And here we may see the folly of the cry, 
that it is useless to have a law in advance of 
public sentiment. For a good law is, of it- 
self, in its moral influence, one of the most 
powerful of all instrumentalities by which 
public sentiment js created, renovated, pu- 
yified, and strengthened. It will itself edu- 
eate the people to its own enforcement. 

THE LAW IS ENFORCED. 

I have thus far written under an implied 

admission that the Maine Law is as exten- 
sively disregarded as its enemies assert. 
Even if this were so, it does not follow 
that prohibition is a mistake or a failure. 
But, in closing, I must, so far as it applies 
to this state, deny the truth of their asser- 
tion. Here, at least, where the law origi- 
pated, and where the test should be ap- 
plied, there has been nosuch failure. Dur- 
ing the war, and now, it has been, and is, 
violated in many places with impunity. 
But temperance men who are disheartened, 
if they will contrast the present with the 
past, will find abundant cawapfor gratitude 
and encouragement in that the law has 
done #0 mueh. . 

The Maine Law, in its prohibitory form, 
but without the search and seizure clauses, 
was first enacted in this state in 1846. This 
first law was extensively enforced ; and it 
prepared the way for that of 1851. - Before 
that time, the old temperance reform, and 
the Washingtonian movement, had each 
suceessively reached its climax. - And, not- 
withstanding all the good that was done in 
reforming the habits of the people, there 
were still large numbers accustomed to use 
intoxicating liquors; and there wa: really 
no legal restraint upon the sale. It was 
permitted in almost every town; nearly 
every tavern, in couniry and in city, had 
its “bar ;” at almost every village and 
“comer” was agrog-shop; and,in most 
places of that kind, more than one where 
old men and young spent their earnings in 
dissipation ; men helplessly drunk in the 
sheets, and by the wayside, were a com- 
mon sight; and at elections, at military 
trainings and musters, and at other public 
gatherings, there were scenes of debauchery 
and riot enough to make one ashamed of 
his race. 

What has become of all this mass of cor- 
muption and disgusting vice? It seems so 


@eeh like # harrid. dream ofthe at 
that we can hardly. realize that it was real 


and visible until twenty years ago. The 
Maine Law has swept it away forever. In 
rome of our cities something of the kind 
may still be seen. But in three-fourths of 
the towns in this state such scenes would 
now no more be tolerated than would the 
revolting orgies of savages. A stranger 
may pass through, stop at a hotel in each 
tity, walk the streets in-some of them, and 
go away with the belief that our law is a 
hilure. But no observing man, who has 
lived in the state for twenty years, and has 
had an opportunity to know the facts, can 
doubt that the Maine Law has produced a 
hurdred times more visible improvement 
in the character, condition, and prosperity 
of our people than any other law that was 
tver enacted. 

Thave always resided in this state. In 
1846, 1847, and 1848, I visited every county, 
and most of the large towns and cities, 
tome of them many times, as an advocate 
of the anti-slavery cause. I think I have 
understood the feelings, habits, and con- 
dition of our people. Going to the bar, I 
assisted in conducting to a successful result 
seores, if not hundreds, of prosecutions 
against liquor-sellers, under the statutes of 
1846 and 1851. Having since that time 
served for nearly ten years as one of the 
ssociate-justices of our Supreme Court, I 
lave tried many cases against common 
tllers, in different counties, from one ex- 
teme of the state to the’other. And not- 
withstanding the unfaithfulness or timidity 
of temperance men, the difficulties in en- 
forcing the law, the inadequacy of its penal- 
ties, and the effect of the war in retarding 
iis execution, I am corvinced, by what I 
have seen, that it has acconmplished an in- 
talculable antount of good. Of our four 
bundred towns and cities, making the esti- 
uate Below what I believe the facts would 
justify, I am satisfied that in more than one 
handred the Jaw prevents any sale of 
liquors whatever for a beverage. In at 
least two hundred of them it is sold only in 
the way that Dr. Bacon calls “on the sly,” 
juet as, in the same towns, there are persons 
tuilty of lewdness and other ‘crimes. It 
certainly should be a matter of rejoicing, 
tather than of reproach, that the law ha3 
driven the traffic into secresy and darkness. 
Who can estimate how much it is thereby 
diminished, both in its pernicious influence 
and in its amount ? 

In most of the ether one hundred towns 
liquors are sold probably without much re- 
straint. Butin these the traffie generally 
thrinks from the public gaze, conscious of 
its guiltand shame. And, though the law 
is but partially enforced, prosecutions un- 
der it are numerous and constant, even im 
places where large quantities are sold. 
The condition of things, therefore, even in 
such places, is far better than it ever was 
under the license laws. : 


Such I believe to be a fair statement of | 


the existing facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the Maing Law in this state. 
Itis not claimed that they prove our law to 
beexecuted as faithfully as it ought to be; 
nor that under it, or any other law, the im- 
Proper sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
can ever be entirely suppressed. But it is 
Claimed that they proye the Maine Law, 
even with its inadequate penalties, to be far 
Superior to any license law ; and that there 
is no such failure to enforce it as will justify 
cither the friends or the enemies of the tem- 
Perance reform in opposing it. And if 
such men as Dr. Bacon, and many others 
that might be named, instead of carping at 
it, or at best refusing to advocate it, would 
Come out publicly, and give ita cordial 
and hearty support its provisions would 


soon be made more stringent, the tone of 
public sentiment in regard to it would be- 
come higher and stronger, and its more 
vigorous execution would soon make it a 
terror to multitudes of evil-doers who now 
trample it under foot. Is not the question 
of duty with such men one of vast moment ? 
If they oppose the Maine Law, for whatever 
reason, every rumseller in the land will re- 
joice. If they are silent in regard to it, 
while thousands are every year swept away 
in the great flood of intemperance, they are 
practically saying—‘ What is that to me?” 
« Am I my brother’s keeper?” The day is 
coming that will give the answer, 





COWPER’S “AUDIBLE ILLUSIONS.” 


BY H. BUTTERWORTH. 


THERE are interesting incidents in Cow- 
per’s history which some of his biographers 
have omitted as, perhaps, too superstitious 
to demand special attention. Among these 
are certain phenomena which Southey 
terms “Audible IMlusions.” 

The common impression that Cowper 
never enjoyed spiritual solace or hope after 
his eeeond attack of insanity is erroneous. 
It is true that the delusion that his soul was 
doomed to be lost, so vividly impressed upon 
his mind in periods of great mental excite- 
ment, was never fully effaced, but, whenever 
his mental health rallied, he believed—what 
Phis history so elearly reveals—that a kind 
Providence watched over him, and that God, 
in a remarkable manner, answered his pray- 
ers ; and he rejoiced at the reflection. Nor 
did he live without moments of spiritual 
light. When the fever of his brain and its 
enervating influence was temporally re- 
moved, spiritual light broke inte the win- 
dows of his soul—not as clearly as in, the 
days of his religious experience at St. Al- 
bans, Huntingdon, and Olney, but clearly 
enough to impress him with a sense of 
divine regard. “I had one glimpse—at 
least I was willing to hope it was a glimpse— 
of heavenly light by the way,” he writes 
to his friend Teedon, while on a visit to 
Hayley, at Eastham ; “an answer, I suppose, 
to many fervent prayers of yours.” “My 
disorder has been the old one,” he writes 
to Mr. Newton, toward the close of his 
life; “te which I have been subject so 
many years, and especially about this sea- 
son. At present, I am tolerably free from 
it—a blessing for which | believe myself 
indebted chiefly to a manifestation of God’s 
presence vouchsafed to me a few days since ; 
transient, indeed, and dimly seen through 
# mist of many fears and troubles, but suf- 
ficient to convince me, at least while the 
enemy’s power is a little restrained, that 
he has not cast me off forever.” 

The phenomena to which we have al- 
luded afforded him some rays of religious 
comfort in his declining years. On awaking 
at night or in the morning, an unknown 
voice would address him, and, on several 
occasions, it assured him that he was still a 
subject of the love and mercy of God. 





Sometimes their utterances were prophetic, 
and these prophecies, as far as they fore- 
shadowed events in his worldly history, 
were remarkably fulfilled. We give some 
excerpta from Cowper’s letters, illustrating 
this interesting subject : 

“On Saturday,” he wrote to Mr. Teedon, 
“you saw me a little better than I had 
been when | wrote last; but the night fol- 
lowing brought with it an uncommon 
deluge of distress, such as entirely over- 
whelmed and astonished me. My horrors 
were not to be described. But on Sunday, 
while I walked with Mrs. Unwin and my 
cousin in the orchard, it pleased God to 
enable me once more to approach him in 
Pryor. ana L preyed allently for everything 
that lay nearest my heart, with a consider- 
able degree of liberty. Nor did I let slip 
the occasion for praying for you. 

“ This experience I take to be a falfillment 
of those words: 

“*The ear of the Lord is open to them 
that fear him, and he will hear their ery.’ 

“The next morning, at my waking, I 
heard these : 

“<« Fulfill thy promise to me. 

“And, ever since I was favored with that 
Spiritual freedom to make my requests 
known to God, I have enjoyed some quiet, 
though not uninterrupted by threatenings 
of the enemy.” 

“Two or three nights since,” he writes 
on another occasion to the same person ; “I 
dreamed that I had God’s presence largely, 
and seemed to pray with much liberty. I 
then proceeded, dreaming about many 
things, all vain and foolish; but at last I 
dreamed that, recollecting my pleasant 
cream, I congratulated myself on the exact 
recollection that I had of my prayer, and 
of all that passed in it. But when I waked 
not asingle word could I remember. These 
words were, however, very audibly spoken 
to me in the moment of waking : 

“* Sacrum est quod dizi.” 

Again: 

“T dreamed about four nights ago that, 
walking I know not where, I suddenly found 
my thoughts drawn toward God, when I 
looked upward, and exclaimed—‘I love 
thee even now more than many that see 
thee daily.’ Whether the dream was 
from a good source or not I cannot tell, for 
it was accompanied with little or no sensa- 
tion of a spiritual kind. 

“This morning 1 had partly in Latin and 
partly in Greek : 

“Quit adversus cedev stant nihi{ erunt.” 

“This morning,” he wrote to Mr. Tee- 
don, Jan. ist, 1793 ; “I am in rather a more 
cheerful frame of mind than usual, having 
had two notices of a more comfortable cast 
than the generality of mine. I waked, 
saying, ‘I shall perish ;’ which was imme- 
-diately answered by the vision of a wine 

‘p, and these words: ‘A WHOLE GLASs ;’ 
in allusion no doubt to the famous story of 
Mrs. Honeywood. Soon after I heard 
these: 

‘I see in this case just occasion for pity.’” 

Mrs. Honeywood, to whom Cowper re- 
fere, believed herself destined to be eternal- 
ly lost. One'day having a Venice giass in 
her hand, she dashed it to the floor, saying 
to a minister present: ‘‘I am as surely 
damned as this glass is broken.” The glass 
was taken up entire. 

Were these strange events of Cowper's 
history merely the result of a disordered 
mind? That many similar events were, we 
have no doubt; but we cannot disconnect 
those we have cited from Divine Providence 
when we remember the fearful dream of 
eternal torment that lay like an incubus on 
his mind for so many years; when we re- 
member how earnestly he desired and 
sought for tokens of divine favor ; when we 
remeniber that, on awaking from sleep, his 
mind was in a peculiar state, and one, per- 
haps, best prepared to receive religious 
comfort, we cannot divest ourselves of the 
impression that there was something in 
the more remarkable of these phenomepa 
beyond what Southey calls “Audible {Ilu- 
sions.” Some, familiar with Cowper's his- 
tory, will say that such experiences were 
not generally cheerful. This may be so, 
but those that were cheerful were very re- 
| yo religious Pooh bg _ 
the only rays of t many 
masts broke upon the darkness of despair. 

‘Whether or not these events may be con- 
nected with Providence, they are remark- 
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able in a psyehological point of view. We 
know of no parallel. Mrs, Piozzi relates a 
famous story of Dr. Johnson, concerning 
an audible illusion, but it bears no marked 
resemblance to the experiences of Cowper. 
The most important events of Cowper’s 
‘latter years were audibly announced to 
him before they occurred. We find him 
writing of Mrs. Unwin’s “ approaching and 
sudden death,” when her health, although 
feeble, was not such as to eccasion alarm. 
His lucid intervals, and the return of his 
diserder, were announced to him in the 
same remarkable manner. 

“T awoke this morning,” he one wrote, 
and heard these words: 

“* Thope the Lord wiil carry me through it.’ 
This needs no interpretation; it is plainly 
a foreshadowing of woe to come.” Mental 
prostration immediately followed. 

Had it not been for the encouragement 
afforded him by these phenomena, he prob- 
ably would not have completed his revision 
of Homer or his edition of Milten. While 
revising the former work, he writes: 

“I awoke this morning, with these words, 
relating to my work, loudly and distinctly 
spoken : ‘Apply assistance in my case, tndi- 
gent and necessitous. And about three 
morvings since, with these : 

“*It will not be by common and ordinary 
means.’ 

“Tt seems better, therefore, that I should 
wait till it shall please God to set my 
wheels in motion than make another be- 
ginning only to be obliterated like the two 
former. I have also heard these words on 
the same subject : 

“ * Meantime raise an expectation, and de- 
sire of it among the people.’” 

There is one delightful period in Cow- 
pers history, a sunny season, emerging from 
the clouds and tempests of his awful-mala- 
dy, and giving to his troubled spirit a tem- 
porary calm. It is that of his spiritual re- 
newal. It exerted a most healthy influence 
on his mind, resigned him to the allotments 
of Providence, opened to his soul the gates 
of heaven, and tinged his hopes with inef- 
fable though transient brightness. During 
this delightful period, he, in connection 
with Mr. Newton, wrote the Olney hymns. 
These choice and familiar lyrics could have 
been produced only from an experience 
like his. The tenderness and the pathos of 
Cowrer’s authorship was wrung from the 
sorrows of his own heart, and Cowper’s 
sorrows have proved an almost inestimable 
| blessing to mankind. God haz made use of 
his tender, heart-broken strains as the 
choicest mediums of his spirit to the 
wounded heart. Out of the depths the 
Christian loves to sing, as Cowper sung: 

“God mov’s in a my-terious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

There are sadder cases than Cowper’s— 
that of the unconcerned sinner is one; 
there are utterances more dismal than his 
in his dreariest hours—the jest over the 
wine cup, the merry laugh ef the voluptu- 
ary in the gilded saloon. Rather than 
these, one might exclaim in the solemn line 
ef Penrose : 

“Hail! awful madness, hail!” 
Cowper’s life was Christ-like, and his death 
was not unlike his Lord’s: ; 


“Yea, once Immanuel’s orphaned voice 
The universe hath shaken ; 
It went out single, echoless,— 
*My God, I am forsaken!’ ” 


“T have often wished for insanity,” once 
remarked Lord Byron; “for anything to 
quell memory, the never-dying worm that 
feeds on my heart.” The gloom of Cow- 
per at Weston, the wails of Collins in 
Chichester Cathedral, the melancholy situ- 
ation of Southey at Keswick ; his frequent 
exclamation—“O memory, memory, where 
art thou gone!’ bears uo comparison with 
a confession like that. The gloomiest line 
of the “Castaway” will not compare with 
that of the gifted but conscience-smitten 
Lord at Athens : 


“ What exile from himself can flee!” 











OBSERVATIONS IN THE REBEL 
STAT 


'* 


[Tex following letter is from a gentleman 
whose name, if we were at liberty to men- 
tion it, would give weight to his opinions.— 
Ep. INDEPENDENT. } 

LOUISVILLE, August 23, 1865. 

I have just returned from a journey of 
two thousand miles, through the. states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama ; and, having seen things in the transi- 
tion state, and having had a good opportun- 
ity by conversing with many persons in 
different classes in society to see the practi- 
cal working of the “ great experiment,” 
I propose to state to you the results of my 
observations. 

1. | have conversed with very many per- 
sons who, by service in the army or other- 
wise, aided the rebel cause. Among them 
I did not see an individual who intimated 
the slightest suspicion that either the South 
asa collective body or himself personally 
bad done wrong. 1 was uniformly told 
that they bad acted conscientiously, had 
done what was right according to their 
doctrine of State Rights, and had “gone with 
their state.” No one seemed to have any 
idea that allegiance was due to the General 
Government, rather than to the individaal 
state. 

2. Among the citizens of the large towns 
and cities, I found a general desire te adapt 
themselves to the new state of things, ac- 
cept the destruction of Slavery as an ac- 
complished fact, and adopt such measures 
as should lead to a return of active business 
and prosperity. The large planters, some 
of whom still have considerable property 
and credit, seemed disposed to raise cotton 
on a large scale next year, employing the 
freedmen on such terms as may be in their 
| power, and seemed to anticipate raising a 

good crop. The smaller planters seemed 

to have very little spirit or hope for the fu- 
| ture. All classes said that the blacks were 
| doing very little work, and that very little 
| reliance could be placed on them. 
8. A gentleman stated to me that the 
| Seuth was now the poorest country in 
| the world inhabited by white men. 
Respecting a large part of it, I sus- 
pect that this statement is true. Very 
few men, compared with the great mass, 
have either money or cotton, or anything 
else which will produce money. When 
traveling through the heart of Georgia, 
from Atlanta to Augusta, I did not see five 
fields in which cotton was growing. There 
was a good deal of corn along the line, but 
I think it would not average ten bushels to 
the acre. Very many of the fields were 
grown up to weeds and underbrush. For 
the distance of perhaps fifty miles from At- 
lanta, every building of value had- been 
burned. Of course, for a year from this 
time, the country will have hardly any- 
thing except “hog and hominy.” The 
owners of land will not have the means to 
pay the freedmen in anything bat food, un- 
til they raise a crop of cotton. These re- 
marks apply only to the middle and north- 
ern part of Georgia, though they probably 
are equally true with respect to South Car- 
olina. In Alabama, so far as I have seen, 
the planters have suffered less, and are 
‘much better off; though they are raising 
hardly any cotton this year, and are very 
poor. 

















sons that, as soon as the U. 8. troops are 
withdrawn, and the states are under the goy- 
ernment of Southern legislatures and courts, 
they will pass laws preventing the blacks 
from going from place to place, and com- 
pelling them to work for a very small com- 
pensation, and would thus receive the same 
practical advantage from their services as 
heretofore. This purpose will certainly be 
carried into effect, unless prevented by the 
firmness and integrity of the President and 
Congress. 

5. I have strong belief that the President 
is firm and honest, and is, on the whole, 
pursuing a wise course. Without the co- 
operation of the mass ot Southern men, the 
regeneration of the South and its restoration 
to prosperity on its new basis will be at the 
best a work of much time and great diffi? 
culty. President Johnson invites their co- 
operation with very great liberality, pro- 
vided they will treat the freedmen fairly ; 
and I believe that their leading men under- 
stand fully what is meant by this condition, 
and that without it they must continue un- 
der military control, having Northern abo- 
litionists to decide every question in which 
a freedman is a party. What the Southern 
legislatures will do, I think, is uncertain. I 
believe that in time they will come to a 
point satisfactory to the General Govern- 
ment. I believe that President Johnson 
will fully and in good faith protect the 
rights of the freedman. He certainly has 
done so up to thts time, in a manner merit- 
ing the highest admiration of the North, 
fully supporting Gen. Howard, Gen. Fiske, 
and their associates, in their most skillful, 
faithfal, and efficient protection of these 
rights. Mr. Johnson is a Southern man, but 
he has no‘sympathies with the “ F. F. Vs.” — 
the Southern aristocrats; and he under- 
stands what is to be done in the very diffi- 
cult and tangled condition of things which 
now exists—perhaps better than a good 
mapy men at the North, who know all about 
it, as the sea-captain knew all about agricul- 
ture by studying it from his quarter-deck. 

6. I think there is much danger that many 
of the aged, infirm, and children among the 
freedmen will suffer greatly end perhaps 
perish during the coming winter. The 
South is a very large country, and the ex- 
ertions of the Freedmen’s Bureau, however 
earnest and well-directed, can reach but a 
little way. But Il have much hope for the 
future. There-will be much competition 
for their labor. Raising cotton will be a 
very profitable business next year, and a 
large proportion of the old planters, and 
many Northern men, will engage in it. 
Freedmen are, [ suppose, citizens in the eye 
of the law, and entitled to the benefits of the 
Homestead Act, and many of them have 
earned sufficient capital by their services in 
the army to cultivate it to advantage. As 
soon as they are taught the obligations 
and responsibilities which pertain to their 
new situation as free men, they will easily 
support themselves and their families, and 
begin to acquire property. - 





VOICE OF THE WAVE. 


EReE the world in verdure clad appeared, 
Or man had Eden known, 
No stars shone o’er the mighty deep 
Till the Light come from God’s throne. 
When the voice that said, “Let there be 
light !°— 
Called the gathered waters sea— 
While “‘ the sons of Ged did sheut with joy” 
As the ocean-waves rolled free, 
I came, I came with music tone, 
And I sang to the stars in glee. 


When the shattered ¥*agenter shook, 
At the .4 

By Heaven's co: waves 
O’er the highest mountains rolled — 


From the hidden chambers of the deep, 
The chariot-clouds drove free, 

And on the wings of mighty winds, 
God’s voice swept o’er the sea— 

Then mine was still, as the flat sped, 
** Let the world now cease to be!” 


I come, I come with thunder tone! 
Where the wild sea-wave doth roam — 
Where glancing rays of the sunlight fall 
On its crests of rolling foam, 
Or, shrouded in gloom of darkest night, 
It breaks from the womb of the sea, 
And lifts as a toy the stately ship 
To dash on the rock-ribbed lee— 
I come, I come with thunder tone, 
And I sing to the winds in glee. 


Beneath the shock of the billowy surge, 
The proudest ship staggers and reels, 
While I sing in the blast of the howling wind, 
As the sailor’s doom it seals— 
Far down in the dread abyss she sinks, 
His tomb—yet no dust shall there be— 
Till the sea at last gives up ite dead, 
He resteth there for Eternity— 
When “ heaven and a new earth shall come”’ 
And there shal! be -‘ no-nfore sea.” 
J. B. B. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaao, Aug. 29, 1865. 

To THE Eprror or Tug INDEPENDENT : 

On Sabbath evening last we had a treat 
in an address from Maj.-Gen. 0. O. How- 
ard, Chief of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Bryan Hall was literally packed. Col. C. 
G. Hammond, who has now become the 
president of the North-western National 
Bank, presided. Rev. J. R. Shipherd, as- 
sistant secretary of the American Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission, introduced the Gen- 
eral in a handsome address, calling him the 
Governmental Administrator of the last 
will of the late President as written by him 
in the Proclamation of Emancipation. The 
General spoke an hour and a half, without 
even a brief before him, in 4 simple, direct, 
soldierly way, sprinkling in passages of elo- 
quence, and rising to the end in the im- 
pressiveness of his discourse. His empty 
right arm-sleeve was more eloquent than it 
could have been if swayed with the grace 
and fire of oratory. it is evident toall that 


God gave us the man to head this bureau. | 


Wisely comprehending the work to be 
done in giving effect to the proclamation, 
in thorough Christian sympathy with it, 
and actuated in all his plans and regula 
tions by the principle of simple justice, if 
he is not interfered with by higher powers, 
and if the coming Congress will continue 
the bureau, he will prove himself a worthy 
executor of the will of the Emancipator. 
As you have been fifrnished with a reported 
copy.of the address, I need mot repeat its 
points. His appeal to Christian men, as 
stewards of God, to give freely for this 
cause, was noble. By a convention of rep- 
resentatives of the several Freedmen’s Aid 
Commiesions last week in your city, a con- 
eolidation was effected under the name of 
the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 
Rev. J. R. Shipherd is to be transferred to 
the position of assistant secretary, and to 
be located in W: ; and Rev. John 
M. Walden. D.D., is to be transferred from 


recognize 
and afford it 
facilities in its work. This is the great 
work now to be done, to put the alphabet 
into the hands and the heads of the ex- 
slaves, and then to give them the ballot. 

To-morrow, and for the two days follow- 
ing, will occur the services the 
dedication of the Chicago Chamber of Com 


a 


Fist Baptist church, and to be used as a 
temple of Mammon, its opening may well 
bear the designation of dedication. Its size 
is 148x87 feet, 45 feet high, with a basement 
and a story for offices below it. Its cost is 
$400,000, with an adjoining building for 
offices eosting $45,000 more. It is built of 
our marble, polished and highly ornament- 
ed in fresco. Our papers say it is the 
most magnificent edifice of the kind in the 
country. It is to be occupied by the Board 
of Trade, which has distinguished itself so 
much in the support of the war. Invited 
guests are expected from the commercial 
organizations of most of the principal cities 
of the North. The first day will bring the 
opening exercises of speech-making ; the 
second will afford a ride on steamers 
through the lumber-packing and grain-ele- 
vator districts, then a visit to the stoek- 
yards, then a concert in the evening; the 
third. day will bring a bamquet and a visit 
to the tunnel, etc. 

Mr. J. D. Parker, one of the recent gradu- 
ates of our seminary, was ordained by coun- 
cil as pastor of the Congregational church 
at Plymouth, Ill, on the 16th inst. ; ser- 
mon by Rev. 8. H. Emery. The Congre- 
gational church at Concord, IIl., presented 
$110 to the three ministers and the leader 
of the singing assisting in the services of 
the dedication of their new house of wor- 
ship—a thank-offering. Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Ohio, goes to Tremont, Ill. Rev. 
W. H. Daniels, of St. Johns, N. B., has be- 
come the pastor of the new church at Nor- 
mal, Ill., happily me eting the literary aspi- 
ration and the popular taste of the place ; 
salary, $1,200. Rev. Mr. Swinton goes to 
Granville. Rev. Robert Brown leaves Os- 
wego to labor among the soldiers at Fort 
Leavenworth for the Christian Commis- 
sion. Rey. W. A. Nichols has resumed his 
family school for boys at Lake Forest 
Rey. A. L. Brooks goes from the Seventh 
N.S. Pres. church, of this city, to the N. 
8. church at Peoria. Rev. W. H. Col- 
lins is provost-marshal at Alton. Rey. J. 
J. A. T. Dixon has returned from his chap- 
laincy. Rev. L. F. Waldo goes from Alle- 
gan, Mich., to Lowell. Rey. 8. W. Eaton 
has returned from his chaplaincy in the 
Seventh Wisconsin to his former eharge in 
Lancaster, Wis. F 

The New England Church of this city 
has just invited to its pastorate your con- 
tributor, Rey. J. P. Gulliver, D. D., of Nor- 
wich, Conn., having taken advantage of his 
recent vicit to the West to lay claim to him. 
That he may be free from secular care, the 
salary is fixed at $5,000. In addition to the 
call of this most inviting position, and in 
behalf of the interests of oug denomination 
in this city and in the Northwest, [ desire 
to put ina supplementary invitation, for 
through his articles in your columns, and 
by his eminent influence at home, the West 
has learned to appreciate and to covet him. 
If his steps shall be directed hither, he may 
be sure of a large place already prepared 
for him in the esteem of Western Congre- 
gationalists, as is manifest by the fact that 
two more of our most prominent Western 
churches are hoping to secure him. 

In the basement of our seminary build- 
ing, which is now coming to completion, 
and which is to be opened on the 27th of 
September, provision is to be made for a 
boarding assocation, by which the students 
will be accommodated with board at first 
cost—from $2 50 to $3 00 per week. This 
will clear the way for many students who 
hesitate at the ordinary price of board in 
the city. Preparations for furnishing the 
rooms is also going ferward among the 
ehurches. Any churches that are willing 
toengage in this interesting benefaction 
may communicaté with the treasurer, Rev. 
H. L. Hammond. Are there not some wo- 
men of Shunem, who will say to their hus- 
bands: “ Let us set in these chambers on 
the wall a bed, and a table and a stool and 
a exndlestick, that the young prophets may 
turn in thither?” One such woman, in dis- 
| bursing among benevolent objects the sey- 
| eral hundred dollars left by a deceased son 
of Marshall O. Roberts, of your city, has 





appropriated $150 to furnish a suit of rooms. 
That exquisitely beautiful picture of Flor- 











by that father, not having realized a sale at 


ence Nightingale comforting a soldier, pre- | pe, S§%. w nue 
| sented to the late Sanitary Fair in this city, | 
| 


BY FRANK JACKSON. 


From all the turmoil of thie Dusy life, 
Frem all its vain delusions, 
From all the billows of ite care and strife, 
Ite battles and confusions, 
My weary heart would turn, Oh Lord, and 
rest 
In sweet repose upon Thy loving breast. 


Up through the sin-clouds drifting o’er my 


head, 
Dark, dismal, and appalling, 
Up from these gloomy caverns of the dead 
From which Thy voice is calling, 
My soul is struggling, gracious God, to be 
Nearer the cross, to Jesus, and to Thee. 


Out of the atmosphere and breath of sin, 
Out of the waves of passion, 

Out of the death that Satan sendeth in 
My soul for hell to fashion, 

Lord, bring me forth into Thy life, to be 

From death and hell and sin forever free. 


Far as the east is from the distant west, 
To meet and mingle never, 

So far remove my sins, and let me rest 
In Thee, my God, forever; 

Begin a state of holy living here, 

To be perfected in that glorious sphere. 


Thus let my life be hid with Christ in God, 
In living and in dying, 
Thus sanctify me wholly by the blood 
“That works my purifying, 
That all my being may by faith be given 
To serve Thee here, and worship Thee in 
heaven. 





It was customary, = age, to publish 
from the pulpit, in Connecticut, banns of 
matrimony. On one occasion an old man 
rose ang'said : ‘‘1 forbid the banns.” On 
being asked to state his objections, he re- 
plied.: “1 had reserved Dinah Curtis for 
—. The objection was not deemed 
g . 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRODUCE 
MARKE 





Reperted expressly for Tax InpEPexpert, by David W. 
Lewis, Commission Merchant, office and store No. 62 
Pear! st., and stere No. 450 @reenwich st., next to corner 
of Desbroeses st., New York. 


brand. Commission on sales of Butter. Cheese. Eqes 
etc., are 5 per cent; on Flour, Grain. etc., 244 per cent. 


Bourrer.—Rectipts for the week, 12,355 packages ; ex- 
ports for the week, 245,764 Ibs.; Gold for the week, 44 @ 
145. The market has advanced1 @3cts. per lb. Prime 
State fall butter in half firkin and Welsh tubs is wanted, 
and would sell quickly at 38 @ 40 cts. to home trade; 
picked-up lots of summer Welah buiter sold to the extent 
ot 60 to 800 tubs, at 34 @ 35 cts. ; good straicht Welsh dal- 
ries would se'l at 35 @ 38 cts., and, if extra fine, could 
strain a point on the last figure. The standard dairies of 
fine firkin butter in this state are held by dairymen at 
about 4( cts. None of it has yet been moved. Odd lots of 
State firkin are selling here at 35 @ 38 cts. 

Western Reserve butter is held at 31 @ 22 cts. for choice 
marks, and Wisconsin and other Northwestern dairy— 
packed would bring 30 @ 33 cts. Choice Wisconsia dairy 
butter may be sent here at lowest rates of freight—each 
firkin packed in the center of a barrel of oats. This 
style of packing insures arrival here in good order, 
and we recommend it to shippers Chicago North- 
western butter, store-packed, goes at 25 @ 2 cts; 
27% cts. was bid for 250 pkgs. choice mark on 
Saturday. some very low grades Western store-packed 
have so’é down as low as 22@23cts. How tokeep butter 
afier it is made :—Scald your package out to take off the 
wood flavor ; then rinse in cold water and make per- 
fectly dry ; scatter atréfe Gnc salt in bottom of package, 
and pack down your butter, leaving half an inch trom 
top for strong pickle ; sit your package on a stone floor, if 
possible, and cover each package with a fiat stone, to 
keep it cool; number each package plain, beginning 
with the first made, from one up,and when you ship to 
market, find out what the freight will cost, how long it 
will be on the way, and make as sure as possible of its ar- 
riving in good condition. We quote: 





Orenge end Sussex County pa®s................. 48 @ts 
Prime New York State fall batter....... ........ 36 @t 
Del., Chenanao, Chautanga, long dairis, fine...36 @38 
Lewis Jeff.,+ neida, Cattaraug.. Welsh tad ....35 @37 
Stale lotr of State butter, fair t> good............ &2 @35 
Good Vermont butt«r, Welsh tubs... “183 @3S 
Western k e butter....... .... 

Wis., Mich., Iowa. dairy: 

Chicago Northwesterr 


r grades b' 


Cuxgse.—Receipts for the week, 18,066 bexes; exvorts 
for the week, 2,699,869 pounds. The market advanced 
with sales of fine Factories at 16%@17 cta., being the 
highest price reached this season. The make from Fac- 
tories is all taken as far as they will do to go, and buyers 
have been recently ro anxious that they have taken them 
very young. It looks now as if we were going isto fa'l 
and winter with a light stock of cheese here. We quote : 
Factories, firsts 

= seco! 
Private dairies, firs‘s 
- _ seconds 
Pineapplecheese. .... e 22 
English dairy Goshen.. «16 @ls 

Eces.—There is good inquiry for Eggs, but prices are 

hardly so firm, on account of free receipts. We quote : 






State, Penn. and Jersey, extra brands........... B @ensy 
“ ~ > good brands... + OB 
BaMada, BOGE... c0s00csccccccoccccccsscoces oes 27 
Western Eggs, by express... ° “when 
‘ + @ 
-- 4 @50 


Driep Freirs.—There is a small crop of Apples all over, 
and Dried Apples are very firm in consequence. Choice 


its value—from four to six hundred dollars— | *liced Dried Apples would outsell our quotations. We 


| 'W. Patton. 


| Missouri, on the 16th inst., a Congrega- | ees 08.89... 


; tional church o° five members was organ- 


| ized by a council, which there received a , Piams,®» 


At Athens, in the northeast county of ; Pried.pesches, posled 















RI IIR, a5 cpaccnndocniinssccaicscutecssccsde 10 i 
pane Western........ ° onoie” 

aiiiaondbeal 3 @% 

unpeeled, halves .. 3 en 

™ 1 @3 

Black Raspberries, ® B....... $- 





Biackberries, # B...... e 


=a 


delegation from a densely-settled farming Brxswax is worth 51@58. 


neighborhood five miles south, requesting 
| the council to adjourn to that place for the 
; purpose of organizing a church there. 
; Council so adjourned, and I have no doubt 
the organization was effected. On the 18th 
‘ nst., at Cameron, on the railroad, a council 
recognized a church of fourteen members. 
, And on the Sabbath, 20th inst., a church of 
' mine members was organized at Easton, 
twelve miles from 8t. Joseph. In three of 


| 
| 
' 
i 


| 


Srrps.—Timothy has been firm at $5 25@5 530 per bush., 
but as soon as receipts are more liberal a decline is an- 
ticipated. 


CLover Szxp.—The crop promises well. There are as 
yet no arrivals here. Prices in Philadelphia are starting 
low. Rew sold down to $9 0 @9 50 per bush., 64 Ibs, 


Frax Seep sells at $2 85@2 95. 








pD*Y™ W. LEWIS, 
COMMISSION MEROHANT, 


these councils the home missionary agent, | Office and Store No. 62 Peari st , and Store Ne. 450 Green 
Rev. E. B. Turner, participated. This | 


makes fifteen Puritan churches in Missou :i. 
: Rey. 8. R. Rosboro, late chaplain of the 
127th Illinois, a Southerner by rearing and 
by fifteen years of ministerial association in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, has 
; gone to Missouri to take work in a Congre- 
| gational enterprise. Rev. Lemuel Jones, of 
j our seminary, is M&boring as city mission- 





ary in St. Louis. The Independent Church | 
| there is about to build an edifice. The se- | 


| cesh ministers in this state are squirming 


under the required oath. Look out for a | 


clerical war. 


of that city. 

You mentioned John Rankin among the 
old Abolitionists who had farnished sol- 
diers. I learn that my statement did not 
do this family fall justice. Besides the 
chaplain, the surgeon, and the quartermas- 
ter, there are also Capt. R. C. Rankin, and | 
Capt. W. A. Rankin—five sons ; and in ad- 


Rev. E. O. Tade, of our sem- | 
inary, at present general agent of the Chris- | 


tian Commission at Memphis, is undercom- | 
mission of the American Missionary Asso- | 
ciation to labor amohg the colored people | 


wich st., next to corner Desbrosses, New York. 


TO MERCHANTS AND FARMERS, SHIPPERS OF 
PRODUCE TO NEW YORK: 


We have fitted ovr own store, No. 450 Greenwich street 
for the sele ot rect to home trade here ; the 


sales, 
Kew 
1857. W. 8. McCLURE & CO., 1865. 


STRIOTLY PRODUCE COMMISSION MEGCHANTS, 
Bo. 250 Fulton street, New York, 











NELAND LANDS.-TO ALL WANT- 
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dition, five sons-in-law and a grandson! 
Well might the patriotic mother of such a 
progeny object to any discrimination among 
her boys. And this is Tennessee 
stock too. Three farmers near Granville, 
Ill, whose land touched, sent fifteen sons 
into the army—each of them five; and all 
have returned safe and sound. At the 
closing of the Soldiers’ Home in Memphis, 
16th inst., it was stated that 97,000 white 
soldiers had received of its care; 1,036 
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THE LOGIC OF MUST. 





Ar the court of Frederick the Second 
(Thiebault says) there was astapid cham- 
berlain pamed Monsieur de Mcrion, who 
could not possibly retcember whether, at 
the siege of a certain place, he was the be- 
sieged or besieger, or whether it was he 
himself or his brother who was killed in a 
certain campaign 

It is pathetic to see how rapidly the 
minds of a vast number of Southern white 
men are relapsing into M. Morion’s bewil- 
dered condition. They remember distinc'- 
ly that there has been a great civil contest. 
But there seems to be a hopeless confusion 
of mind as to which side came out upper- 
most. 

We see, therefore. from time to tine, the 
most singular speeche: reported, and no- 
tices of the most remarkable public meet- 
ings. In North Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, there are evidently those who are ‘n- 
der the delusion that they are to prescribe 
for themselves and for us the terms of 
peace and government. “There must be 
no farther interference by Congress with 
Southern soviety.” “The right of suffrage 
must be left tothe states themselves.” And 
@ great many other such resounding musts. 

And there is no word in the English lan- 
guage more satisfying and soothing than 
that same monosyllable, must. Horace 
Mann once said that the elementary princi- 
ple of all common-s-hool teaching was to 
be found in its correct pronunciation. But 
a good deal deperds on who pronounces it; 
and the most transcendental theory of 
teaching never suggested that the word 
should proceed habi ually from the pupils. 
And certainly the gentle word “ pupil” is 
‘amp.d symbol forthe relation toward us 

-of a clads Of men who have broken all oaths, 

disowned all honor, and who not only will 
not own that they have been wrong, but 
not even that they have been beaten. 

Must we be magnanimous? It would be 
very pleasant, but this audacious tone is the 
very thing that logically precludes it. You 
cannot be magnanimous toa victor. You 
cannot.even be magranimous after adrawn 

“game. Magnanimity necessarily implies 
the submigsion of an adversary, and until 
he yields, there can be no such virtue, un- 
less he exercises it. 

Is it said that this defiant spirit is nota 
trait of ex-rebels as a body, but is an excep- 
tional thing? But it is a habitual trait, 
and the exceptions are all the other way. 
Of course, when they need rations or par- 
don, this disagreeable tone has to be some- 
what abated. But even in these cases, as 
Sidney Smith said of somebody, they are 
as disagreeable as the occasion will permit. 

As for the exceptional men, they teach us 
a lesson on the right side, for they always 
handle the word must more sensibly. Mr. 
ex-Senator Foote, in his Nicholson letter, 
has seven musts in one paragraph, and Gen- 
eral Thompson, in his farewell speech to 
his soldiers, deals in the same style of ar- 
gument. But they are all aimed in the 
right direction, and conformed to the real 
state of affairs. 

“We must, in order to be free ourselves, 
agree never hereafter to interfere with the 
freedom of others. We must amend our 
state constitations a§ soon as sible, and 
embody therein our consent that the four 
millions of bondmen and bondwomen here- 
tofore existing upon Southern soil shall be 
henceforth as free in all respects as those of 
the white race who lately dominated over 


, fers that the people of Mississinpi ace pen- 














them ; in pnd —— = — ~ 4 
recognize the state of things alrea ex- 
isting, and bind qumilives te do nothing | 
to disturb it in all future time. We | 
must, in order to assure our own return to 
liberty and happiness, not only recognize 
, the colored denizens of the South as now 
free, but we must allow them the same 
means of preserving their freedom that we 
,ourselves desire to possess. They must be | 
freemen in fact as vell as in name. 
“ We must consent to their being invested 
with the elective franchise ; and this must 
done, too, no matter what cherished no- | 
tions we may entertain in regard to the | 
mental inferiority of those whom some of | 
us have heretofore regarded as the doomed | 
posterity of Ham. Nor can we now safely | 
talk about carrying them through a course | 
of special tutelage and probation, such as I 
understand you to recommend, ere we make 


them our oWn equals before the law of the | 


land. These are not at all matters for our | 
regulation, but are to be attended to by 
those who hold in their hands exclusively 
the sword and the purse of the nation.” 

And General Thompson, with yet more 
irresistible common sense, said to his 
troope : 

“You must remember now that you have 
no rights, and can only claim such as may 
be given you by the conquerors; and the 
less you say about politics, until you have 
become naturalized, the better for you.” 

Tt may not be certain where General 
Thompson’s heart was when he wrote the 
above, but it is very certain that his head 
was in the right place. And both he and 
Mr. Foote, in making these statements, rose 
for the moment above the level not ouly of 
current Southern statesmanship, but even 
of Northern. Many of us are still as re- 
luctant to utter the word mus¢ as if we had 
not been fighting four years for the right to 
use it. Rather say that by fighting we have 
lost the right to avoid using it. The time 
for evading the duty is gone by. We are 
in the position of a echoolmaster after a 
“batring-out;” we have fought our way 
back into the school-room, and have now 
no resource but to govern. We may gov- 
rn wiely or foolishly ; we may be gener- 
us or tyrannical ; but govern we must. 

And, forturately for human nature, the 
moat decisive government, so its means be 
noble, is the best, Who has ‘not seen some 
irresolute mother make her spoiled child 
and herself wretched for half a day, with 
endless debating, 
wrangling, till at 


and nothing short of that—and it will come 
without crossing bayonets. Every South- 
ern state now desires to get back into the 
Union, and every Southern man into Con- 
gress. From the moment when they rec- 
ognize the statements of Foote and Thomp- 
son as. an ultimatum, peace will prevail, 
North and South. Any other programme 
will keep us in trouble till we are at last 
driven back upon this. 

Of course, all Southern white men cannot 
be instantaneously canvinced that their late 
slave is a man and a brother; nor is it 
necessary that they should be. It will be 
enough, for the present, to convince them 
that he must be treated like one. There 
are multitudes at the South who will make 
no more rapid progress than Horace Wal- 
pole’s English priest, who had resided fif- 
teen years in Paris without learning a word 
of French, and still spoke of “ Louis Qua- 
torze the Fourteenth.” What matters it? It 
is their actions which concern the nation, 
not their opinions. itis the merit of the 
word must that it goes in advance of con- 
viction, and exerts its virtues quite effi- 
ciently even among the unregenerate. It 
is acopvevience to have a few policemen to 
deal with a mob, even if the missionaries 
have not yet arrived with their Bibles. It 
would ceria nly be more agreeable if the 
Southern whites would behave well from 
conviction. Bat it will be something if 
they witl even do it from necessity. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


THE conspicuous features in the action of 
the laie Reconstruction Convention in Mis- 
tissippi have already been aanounced by 
telegraph, but the de‘ailed reports of the 
proceedings, which are now reachiog us’ in 
due course of mil, furnish many most im- 
portant and suggestive statements, wi'hout 
which it would be impossible to form any 
correct conclusions as to the actual condi- 
tion of public sentiment in that state. 
These reports by no means sustain the 
views which are eutertained in some quar- 


etrated by a profound convi:tion of their 
enor ix going into rebellion, and now 
heartily desire to restore the authority ot 
the United States. There is not the slight- 
est glimmer of any such desire irradiating, 
enywhere, the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. On the coutrary, the conspicuous, 
avowed motive of the ruling spirits of the 
convention was to make such concessions 
only as might be necessary to secure the 
withdrawal of the military power, and at 





the same time to make them in such a way 
that, the moment the specific end in view 
should be reached, the old condition of af- 
fairs might be restored, with slavery and 
all its enormities still vigorous and unim- 
paired. Let uc, said the majority, declare 
slavery destroyed ; by that means satisfy- 
ing the demand of the Federal Government, | 
we shall repossess ourselves of the control | 
of the state, and be able to enforce our o vn 
laws, especially as they relate to the blacks; | 
we shall secure the admission of represent- 
atives into Congress, and through them, 
with the aid of the Copperhead party of the 
North, the direction of the Government can 
once more be restored to our hands, when, 
with one sweep of the hand, we can oblit- 
erate every measure, every compulsory act, 
at variance with our peculiar interests, 
which may now be adopted. 

it is worth while, in order to show that 
these statements do not misrepresent the 
attitude of the convention, to trace briefly 
its action touching the paramount and con- 
trolling question of the hour. On the sec- 
ond day of the session, an ordinance de-. 
claing slavery abolished was reported by 
the committee to whom the subject had 
been referred—this ordinance being almost 
identical in language with the Constitu- 
tional Amendment as adopted by Congress. 
The report was laid over until the fifth day 
(August 18), when the real animus of the 
convention was disclosed by the present- 
ation of half a dozen substitutes for the | 
original proposition—none of which contem- | 
plated or provided foraxr actual abolition. 
One of these substitutes declared slavery 
abolished by the action of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, the proposition being accompanied | 
by the mover with the explicit statement | 
that the “action (of abolition) was not vol- 
untary on our part.” Another substitute 
affirmed that, whereas “ certain authorities 
of the United States do claim that, by vir- 
tue of certain proclamations of the Pre:i- 
dent, and of certain acts of the United 
States, all colored persons are of right free, 
which claim is now enforced by military 
power ;” and “ whereas the Government of 
the United States has by acts and resolu- 
tions of Congress and otherwise acknowl- 
edged the obligation and duty resting upon 
it to make preper compensation to proper 
parties for their slaves emancipated by its 
authority ;” and “whereas the validity of 
said acts are subjects for judicial decision ; 
the good people of the state, reserving to 
parties entitled full power to assert in the 
proper form any of their rights and claims 
in the premises, do at present submit to the 
said claim asserted and enforced by said 
authorities as aforesaid ; and, in so submit- 
ting, do now treat said portion of said col- 
ored population as if free, and will continue 
so to regard and treat them wnéii the said 
alleged acts and proclamations are annulled 
by the proper tribunals, or are otherwise 
lawfully revoked.” This proposition, re- 
markable as it may seem, was warmly 
supported by leading members of the 
convention ; but it was finally re- 
jected ; not, however, because it did not 
accord with the dominant sentiment of the 
convention, but because it was felt that it 
would be impossible to obtain admission 
into Congress, or to recover control of the 
state, if such claims were set up now: after 
a while, they might possibly be asserted and 
maintained without detriment. 

These were not the only substitutes, how- 
ever, by which it was proposed to evade 
any direct action. The following day a 
proposition was presented, embodying 2 
proviso suspending the act to abolish slav- 
ery in the state until her representatives 
have been admitted by Congress, (which by 
this action it was hoped to secure), the 
mover supporting it by the argument that— 

“The state of Mississippi was still in the 
Union—hbad never been out; that slavery 
had never been legally abolished, not even 
by the war power. But he said he was op- 
posed to fighting the General Government, 
or anybody else. He was ready to submit 
to its wishes as he would to a highway rob- 
ber whose power he was not able to resist.” 
This proposition was received with 
marked favor by the convention, but was 
opposed by the more sagacious delegates, 
for the same reason that other substitutes 
had been rejected—namely, that its adoption 
would defeat their plans for getting back 
again into power. Judge Johnston, who 
represented the element which most nearly 
approached to Unionism, said of this propo- 
sition : 





th - — 





“The adoption of the proposed substitute 
will our I have alwa: 
red that the secession was 


the ‘ Black 

Finally, in obedience to the hints in this 
argument, and to a further assurance of 
Judge Johnston that any rights of indemnity 
or restoration of slavery would not be 
touched by passing the amendment simply 
as reported, this substitute was rejected, and 
the amendment was then passed, with a 
whereas that, “the institution of slavery 
having been destroyed in the s‘ate of Mis- 
sissippi,” therefore, etc., etc. 

Now, what does all this amount to— 
what is this whole action worth, done as it 
is declared to be under compulsion and 
for the express purpose of recovering polit- 
ical power? What guaranty does it af- 
ford the Government that Mississippi will 
be any more faithful hereafter, the military 
power being withdrawn, thac she has been 
in the past? What security have we that 
she would not reverse her precent action,aad 
re-ectablish the rule of the lash, the mo- 
ment that her resto-ation, carrying with it 
the right to exercise all the fuactions o 
local administration, should be recognized 
and the provisional authority withdrawn? 
If this convention had been sincere in its 
acquiercence in the results of the war, ifit 
had honestly desired to see the National 
authority restored, it would have passed 
this amendment pcomptly, geacefully—in 
stead of spending its days in spli'ting haics 
and devising expesients by which—while 
preter ding to do one thing—to accomplish 
results directly and radically opposite. 

It is to be hoped that thoze saaguine, un- 
reflecting peisons who are clamoriag for 
immediate reconstruction, and who can see 
no possible danger in the policy uow pur- 
sued by the Administration, may be ‘able 
.o gather wholesome iostruction from this 
action in Mississippi ; and, above all, it is 
desirable that the Admini-tration itself, 
with this warnirg hefore it, may hence- 
forth proceed with that grave caution which, 
in a time like this, in the prezence of prob- 
lems of such stupendous import a3 coafront 
our stateswapship, is so eminently, so 
imperatively demanded. 4 


‘ Copperhead party, ond even by many of 





THE MATTERHORN TRAGEDY. 


Tur Awps are an English passion. To 
the mere tourist they are something to con- 
template at a respectfal disiance, with 
Childe Harold and Murray for guides. To 
muscular young Englishmen they are a 
great out-of-doors gymnasium, where the 
most extraordiaary feats of courage, ac- 
tivity, and endurance are performed. Of 
such young Britons, Emerson says in his 
“ English Traits "—wisest of books on En- 
gland—they “have a rude health which 
1uns into peccant humors. They drink 
brandy like water, cannot expend their 
quantities of waste strength on riding, 
hunting, swimming, and fencing, and 
run into absurd follies with the gravity 
of the Eumenides.” There is an Alpine 


| club, just as there is a Carlton club, anda 


Refcnw club, anda United Service club; 
for your true John Bull can do neither poli- 
tics, nor sea-fighting, nor Alps-climbing, 
without his club of enthusiasts in each pur- 
suit. The Alpine club bears famous names 
ov its 10lls, and as for enthusiasm, we re 
call the recent exploit of one of its mem- 
bers who spent the whole of last summer 


| in surveying a difficult portion of the moun- 


tains, and then all winter in reducing his 
observations ; constructing a most perfect 
and beautiful map of a region which the 


| government surveys had given over as in- 


accessible to the theodolite. Days whenit 
was a notable feat to ascend Mont Blanc 
are long passed, aud an Englishman with 
blood in his veins would as soon boast of a 
safe ride through Rotten Row as of sur- 
fnounting the loftiest of the Alps. [t is not 
the hight that constitutes the danger or 
ofiers the charm of adventure, but the 
character of the ascent. The recent victo- 
ry over the Aiguille Verte by Mr. Whym- 
per stimu'ated him and others to attempt 
the far more difficult peaks of the Matter- 
horn. Their ambition has resultedin an 
awful catastrophe. 

The party consisted of Lerd Francis 
Douglas, the Rev. Charles Hudson, Mr. Ha- 
dow, Mr. Whymper, two guides, Uroz and 
Taugwalder, and two porters, sons of the 
latter. With the exception of Mr. Hadow, 
they were experienced mountaineers, aud 
Mr. Hadow was supposed to be, or he would 
pot have been taken. Théy left Zermatt, 
at the foot of the Matterhorn, before day- 
break on the 14th July, carrying provisions 
for three days. The mountain had long 
been deemed untonquerable, and if any res- 
olute attempts had been made to reach its 
summit, they had failed. Its difficulty com- 
pared with Mont Blanc may be judged from 
the fact that the latter was ascended so long 
ago as 1786, while during many years past 
it has been the summer recreation of nu- 
merous parties. Yet Mr. Whymper and 
his party, with the exception of Mr. Hadow, 
found no real obstacle on the Matterhorn 
until near its summit. The portion of the 
mountain which, seen from below, appears 
perpendicular, proved impassable on the 
northeastern face, by which they had up to 
that point ascended, and they passed around 
it to the northwestern side, where their real 
troubles began. The order of the party 
was changed, to put the most experienced 
first. “In some places,” says Mr. Whymper, 
“there was but little to hold, and it was 
therefore desirable those shéuld be in front 
who were least likely to slip. The general 
slope of the mountain at this part was less 
than 40 degrees, and snow had consequen'ly 
accumulated and filled up the irregularities 
of the rock face, leaving only occasional 
fragments projecting here and there. These 
were at times ccated with a thin glaze of 
ice, from the snow above having melted and 
fr zen again during the night. Still it was 
aplace over which any fair mountaineer 
might pass in safety.” The whole party 
did, in fact. pass it with safety, and reached 
the summit, though Mr. Hadow required 
continual assistance. None of the party on 
arriving at the top showed any signs of fa- 
tigue. They stayed one hour, and started to 
return. 

Any one who has ever climbed an ordi- 
pary crag knows that it is much harder to 
descend than to ascend The difficulty is 
proportionably increased in the case of 
such a slope as that above described, fall- 
ing at an angle of 40 degrees, and covered 
with snow and ice. Such places only be- 
come practicable by the use of the rope, 
which, being securely fastened toeach man: 
gives to each, in case of accident, the 
strength of all. When the party started to 
go down, Croz, the guide, as being the most 
powerful, was put first ; Mr. Hadow second; 
Mr. Hudson, who was équal to a guide in 
sureness of foot, third ; Lord Douglas next, 
and old Taugwalder behind him. Mr. 
Whymper delayed a little on the summit, 
and overtook the party as it was reaching 
the difficult part of the descent. They were 
moving with great care ; one at a time get- 
ting foothold, the next not stirring till the 
former was firmly planted. It was found 
that Mr. Hadow was utterly unequal. to 
that sort of work, and the guide, Croz, 
“was absolutely taking hold of his legs and 
putting his feet one by one into their proper 

” At the moment of the accident, 








Croz, having just settled Mr. Hadow, was 


turning round to advance snother step, 
when Mr. Hadow slipped, fell on him, and 
knocked him over. “1 heard,” says Mr. 
Whymper, “ one startled exclamation from 
Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow 
flying downward; in another moment 
Hudson was dragged from his steps, and 
Lord F. Douglas immediately after him.” 
Midway between Lord Douglas and old 
Taugwalder the rope broke. “For two or 
three seconds we saw our unfortunate com- 
panions sliding downward on their backs, 
and spreading out their hands endeavor- 
ing to save themselves; then they disap- 
peared one by one, and fell from preci- 
pice to precipice, on to the Matterhorn gla- 
cier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet 
in hight From the moment the raje 
broke it was impossible to help them.” 
What saved Mr. Whymper and Taugwalder 
was not so much the fact that the rope be- 
tween them was taut, as that between 
Lord Douglas and Taugwalder it broke. 
The tightness enabled them to resist the 
first shock and keep their fect, but Mr. 
Wh)mper is ‘of opinion that, had it not 
broken, the momentum which the falling 
men had already acquired would have car- 
ried the whole party down, The survivors 
acc: mplished the rest of the descent in the 
greatest peril, owing to the complete de- 
moralization of the Taugwalders. Mr. 
Whymper writes a modest and reluctant 
leiter, but it is easy to see that nothing but 
the most wonderful nerve and skill carried 
him through. He did not even omit to 
search all the way for his companions, 
though. it was perfectly certain they had 
perished. 

We have given this account because 
many ¢istorted versions have beeh pub- 
lithed, both in Europe and America, of an 
accident se teirible in itself as to cause dis- 
may all over the European cuntinent not 
less then in England, where the young men 
who perished were widely kuown and h on- 
ored. It is desirable, also, to put an ead to 
terrified moralizing on the perilous nature 
of Alpine pedestrianism. Undoubtedly 
there is risk in some of the ascents which 
are frequeatly attempted av? a>compli-hed ; 
but the risk does not supply au argument. 
There is risk in almost every manly sport, 
and there would be little attraction in them 
to high-tpirited young men if there were 
not. The true question is, whether the risk 
in any particular cace is unreasonably great, 
and statistics prove that it is notin moun- 
taineering. There are fewer accidents, in 
proportion, on the Alps than in the hunting- 
field. That there are fewer than on rail- 
ways itis needless to remark. But Eng- 
lisbmen will not give up their rides across 
country, nor by rail, and it is unreasonable 
to expect them to forsake the Alps because 
even of this shocking catastrophe. The 
troe moral to be drawn is that a man should 
not attempt what he is unequal to. He 
must advance by degrees. He cannot ride 
to hour ds till he has leamed to sit down in 
his saddle, aod he must not try diffi-ult 
mountains till he has mastered easy ones. 
The canse of this Matterhorn tragedy was 
solely the inexperience and rashness of Mr. 
Hadow, and bis fate and that of his com- 
paniors. which he brought upon them, 
should be a warning, not against manly 
courage and love of difficult enterprises, but 
against ihat audacity which forgets its own 
weakness in a presumptuous and foolhardy 
ambition. 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR BROUGH. 








Hon. Joun Brovas, Governor of the 
State of Ohio, died at i 
land, on Tubsda’ 
year of his age. i : 
of Ohio that has died ia ‘Gifice. His death 
has occasioned general sorrow, on account 
of his patriotic character and ¢minent ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Brough was bora in Marietta, Ohio, 
was educated a printer, and afterward ad- 
mitted to practice as a lawyer. He was 
many years a leading politician and editor 
of the Democratic party, and their best po- 
litical orator to pit against Thomas Corwin, 
of the opposing party. His principal pub- 
lic service, before he became governor, 
was in the office of state auditor during 
the trying financial period that followed 
the great crash of 1837, when by his heroic 
integrity he saved the credit of the state. 
Tn 1842, the state debt for canals and other 
public works was overwhelming, and the 
spirit of repudiation spread among the pol- 
iticians, so that the legislature actually at- 
tempted to prevent the auditor from rais- 
ing the means of meeting his payments. 
There was a law passed in 1825, as the 
basis of the state credit, empowering the 
auditor to assess thegecessary taxes from 
time to time, to pay the accruing interest 
on the public debt. It was proposed tosus- 
pend this power, but Mr. Brough at once 
levied the tax, and issued circulars to all 
the public creditors, assuring them that the 
interest would be promptly paid. He af- 
terward eecured the adoption -of a radical 
change in the method of taxation, and 
placed the state credit on the firmest basis. 
Withdrawing from pablic life at the expira- 
tion of his third term of office, he acquired 
both fortune and reputation as a man of en- 
terprise and skill in affairs The war for the 
defense of the national life and honor 
aronsed his patriesic soul; he gave both 
party attachments and personal interests to 
the winds, and devoted his time, talents, and 
property to the Union cause. When the 
peace party of the state put forward the 
wretched Vallandigham a: their candidate 
for governor, the Union men of all parties 
turned to John Brough as their leader, and 
such was his influence and the general con- 
fidence in bis integrity, that he carried the 
state by a majority of one hundred thousand, 
votes—the greatest majority any governor 
ever had in this country. To his eminent 
rervices as governor of Ohio the following 
eloquent tribuve was paid by Chief-Justice 
Chase, at a meeting of citizens of Ohio, held 
in Washington City on the day after his 
death : 

“No man in the whole country exerted 
himself more fully, more energetically, 
more successfully than he for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion ey — ee 4M 
Gen Gans brown bis cmenian against 
Richmond, Gov. Brough was in Wesvieg. 
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troops that manned the fortifications to be 


re-enforcements. I think it 
— afew beter the idea of the hua- 
70,000 ll who pr for- 
Heve 40,000" 
ward to the field. Some of these mew 
troops also were sent to the field, and the 
Stted themselves with honor, as_ all 


troops have done. No man but Gov. 
the field at’ that time, and, whatever 


buting largely to his success.” x 

It was @ necestary measure, but it was 
unpopular. He “took the responsibility,” 
the country was saved, and his name is in- 
scribed high'tn the rolls of patriotism for 
the act, which proved the turning-poiat of 
the war. The amxious care and labor inci- 
dent to his p< exhausted bis fron eon- 
stitution, and made it an easy prey to dis- 
ease. About six weeks ago he slightly in- 
jured his foot by stepping on a pebble, and 











in resting the foot by leaning on a cane, bh: 


inflicted a similar injury on his left hand. 
Inflammation of the periosteum, or- mem 

brane that covers the bone, ensued, followed 
by gangrene in the foot, and enormous ab 

ecesses in different places. The medical 
treatment was vigorous, under the best 
counsel of the profession, but wholly inef- 
fectual. His body was almost cut to pieces, 
enduring eight regular surgical operations, 
besides the opening of three carbuncles and 
twenty-five abscesses, without stopping the 
inexorable gangrene. He bore all these 
terrible operations without a groan, only 
telling the surgeon, “ When you get ready 
to cut, tell me, and then cut.” For a long 
time he was kept on stimulants, and at 
length his mind failed for a censiderable 
time, but with lueid intervals, when his in- 
tellect shone out with its accustomed elear- 
ness, and he conversed freely with Surgeon 
Barr, who attended him, both on public 
affairs and en the great realities of the 
eternal world, to which he was conscious 
that he had come very near. We copy the 
rest from the Cleveland Leader of August 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


The closing scenes in the life of Governor 
Brough, as described to us by an eye-wit- 
ness, are full of interest and pathos. On 
Morday evening, at about nine o'clock, the 
Governor awakened trom the insensibility 
in which he had lain for some days, and 
at the request of his family, who gathered 
around his bed=ide, Surgeon-General Barr 
informed him that all which human skill 
could do for him had been attempted, and 
in vain. and that now he was in the hands 
of Almighty God. He could not live forty- 
eight hours. The Governor was grea'‘ly 
shocked at this ax.oouncement, and, lookiag 
Ceneval Barr in the face, desired him to re- 
peat what he hadsaid. General Barr again 
stated that he had not forty-eight hours to 
live. The Governor then requested that all 
except his family and General Barr should 





| had heen performed with the strictest con-' 


leave the room. After this had beea done, 
he conversed calmly and rationally with 
his family for some time on private family 
affairs. 

Turning to General Barr, and apparently 
addressing his remarks more particularly 
to him, the Governor proveeded to speak of 
his religious views and hopes. He said in 
substance that he was n» theologian, and 
| had never made any profession of religion. 

He had, however, always endeavored to 
live honestly and uprightlv in his relations 
with his fellow-men. and he hoped and be- 
lieved that he had so done. He confessed 
that he had sinned greatly, although he de- 
nounced as false the slanderous rumors of | 
his drunkenness and licentiousness which 
had been circulated. But, though he ac- | 
knowledged that he had been a great sianer 
in the sight of God, he stated that every act 
, Of his in discharging his duties as goveroor 


scientiousness, and with prayerful regard 
to his responsibility. not only to the country, 
but to God. He also stated that he had 
never gone to bed at night for twenty years 
without first praying to God for forgiveness 
and protection, and that he died peuitently, 
acknowledging his sins and trusting in 
Christ for pardon. As he spoke, the Gov- | 
ernor raised his eyes, and, as though death 
lent supeinal keenness to them, exclaimed 
that he saw the Mediator standing on the 
right hand of the Father, making interces- 
sion for his sins. He concluded with the 
ewphatic declaration, several times re- 
neated: “I die happily and gloriously.” | 
The scene was deeply affecting, and at the 
close of it the Governor put his arms around 





tention. expressing perfect satisfaction with 
his medical treatment. He then took his 
farewell of his family. About midnight he 
relansed into insensibility, which continued 
without intermission until his death. 

Such were the last hours in the life of 
Jobn Brough. 

The successor of Gov. Brough is Lieut.- 
Gov. Charles Anderson, brother of Maj.- 
Gen. Robert Anderson of Fort Sumter re- 
nown. Gov. Anderson is a noble specimen 
ofan American patriot. We hardly know 
aman of a finer public spirit. Large 
minded, generous, sensible, incorruptible, 
we are proud to salute him as the governor 
of one of the greatest of American -states. 
During the memorable excursion to Fort 
Sumter, to hoist the national flag over that 
broken battlement of the Rebellion, Lieut.- 
Gov. Anderson was one of the party on the 
Arago, and left upon all his companions of 
the voyage the impression of a mind of un- 
usual strength and a nature of unusual 
nobleness. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 





the neck of General Barr, and with deep 
emotion thanked him for his care and at- | 


the Sultan in what they claimed to be a le- | 


—_——— 


A Wonverrv. SPECTACLE.—The (hj . 


gal contract with the Pasha. But. his view | cago Republican, whose editor lately re- 
they soon found they were unable to Carry | tired from a very responsible post in the 


out, ard they were satisfied to induce the War De 
Egyptian government to leave the litigio 18 , be well- 


mattér to the arbitiation of the Empera 
Napoleon. The Emperor gave his decis- 
ion the next year, and it was accepted by 


tract which were most objectionable to the 


will of England they have, neverthele 


naturally jealous of the 


and Eastern Asia in general. 


will be fulfilled. 


— -— —ee 


THE sudden death of Prof. Caartus F. 
MANSFIELD, of the Rockland Female In- 
stitute, at Nyack, N. Y., has thrown every 
personal friend of that rare and estimable 
man intoan unusual grief. Without ex- 
aggeration, he was one of the noblest hu- 
man characters we have ever met. This 
was the impression which he made on all 
who knew hiu. His disposition was of 
that even-tempered suavity, that womanly 
sweetness, that irresistible attractiveness, 
which turned all his acquaintances into 
friends, and all his friends into lovers. Un- 
derneath this outward demeanor, like a 
rock under flowers, lay a solid and massive 
characfer of the largest intellectual and 
moral breadth. ‘his union of strencth and 
gracefulness in the same human constitu- 
tion gave him one of the most 
beavtiful of minds and hearts. The death 
of such a man — recalling, as it does, a 
more complete view of his life—awakens a 
cheering thought of the high degree of 
moral and spiritual culture which even the | 
imperfectness of human nature may attain. 
It is cus‘omary to say that such a death, 
quenching a shining light, is a public ca- 
lamity. Of course, there is a keen and 
poigrant sense in which this is true—leay- 
ing a void that cannot be filled. But it is 
still more grandly true that such a death— 








English policy were modified, and the 
French company, without further disturb- produc. ive force of the country, and 
ance, continued itsoperations. The good- 
38, | set free from the restraint: 
not been able to secure for England is | pline with so Little social 

influence of a | bere and there complaints of the po 
French company on a route which so di- 
rectly concerns her commerce with India 


M. de Lesseps, the president of the canal | 
company, announced last year, at a meeting 
of the shareholders, that the canal could 
be completed in 1867, and he is at present 
more sanguine than ever that his promise 


Partment, and is therefore likely to 
informed on the subject, says that 
> the number of soldiers discharged from the 
, military service of the United States Within 
| the last four months is probably nearer 


both parties. Those features of the con- | me than eight hundred thousand ; and jt 


add, : 


“These men have gone back to swell the 


; to 

| to its we. lth instead of consuming it = 
| Many vete an soldiers were never before 
Of military disci. 


disorder. We have 

perpe'ras 
unusual ; 
hree-quariers of 


tion of crimes which had become 
| ut, — as a mass, these t 
a million of disbanded soldiers 
f ‘ Te-ent 
sublime and unprecederted [ ectacle. 
They are at work on their farms, and in 
| their shops, as peacefully and industriously 
as though they had never been trained to 
arms, and never been marshuied on the 
bloodiest of all stricken “ield2. Hayine 
vindicated the unity and the glory of theig 
country, they are now engaged just as de- 
votedly and resolutely iu the work of in- 
creasing its materia! resources, and deyel- 
oping ina greater degree its substantia) 
power.” ; 
The good behavior of this immense b 
of soldiers affords an illustration of the 
working of republican institutions that 
cannot fail to make a profound impression 
vpon thoughtful minds in every quarter of 
the world. The aris‘ocracies of Furope 
predicted that the attempt to disarm so 
large a body of men would lead to anarchy 
and finally to a military despotism. Thank 
God! their predictions are proved false. 





and in 


or ly 





The great mass of able-bodied men by 
whose bravery the rebellion was crushed 
have returned to the pursuits of peaceful 


industry, with a quiet dignity which shows 
how well they appreciated the cause for 
which they took up arms. 





° 


INDIAN SLAVERY IN New Mexico.—Tho 
Government at Washington is determined 
to put a stop to the practice of selling cap- 
tive Indians into slavery in New Mexico. 
The Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
that territory has given notice that all his 
efforts will hereafier be employed in abat- 
ing and preventing a traffic contrary tolaw 
and incompatible with republican institu- 
tions. 
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PERSONAL. 





leaving behind it, and lifting above it, such 
an example of life—is a public blessing. 





Our Di3sTant SuBSCRIBERS IN THE 
West.—Complaint> are made continually 
by our subscribers in the West about de- 
lays in the srrival of their papers by the 
mails. 
pect to receivé their papers before the end 
of the week in which .they are published. 
Many rely upon having the sermon and 
other portions on hand for leisurely pe- 
rusal on the Sabbath It was with this 
view that we put forward the hour of go- 
ing to press, so that all our papers going 





by the Western mails are sent to the New | 


York Post-oftice in ample season to be sent 
off on Thursday morning. And 

hear of many, even Qhio, and other places 
| this side of Chicago, who do not get their 
papers before Monday or Tuesday. We have 


| represented the case to the Post-office De- | 


| partment, and the Postmaster-General as- 


| sures us of bis readiness to do all in his | 


power to remedy the evil, if he can find 
cut where the hinderance occurs. We 
therefore ask our subscribers to notify us 
of all cases where 7'he Independent comes 
to hand behind time. 
———— 
TONGREGATIONAL CONCERT OF PRAYER. 
— The National Council of Congrezgationa! 
Churches recommended the observance of 
Friday, the 15th of September, by all the 
churches there represented, as a day of 
united and earnest Prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon our land, 
to the end that God’s blessing may crown 
the schemes of that great convention with 
divine success. The extent of those 
schemes, and the weighty responsibilities 
now resting on these churches, call impera- 
tively for such earnest prayer. 





Necro Trust tN THE YANKEE.—A cor- 





A TrIEGRAM from Egypt snnounces 
that on the 15th of August a boat, laden with 
coal, passed through the new ship-canal 
of Suez, and that thus the communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Red 
seas bas become an accomplished fact. As 
the canal company consists mostly of 
Frenchmen, and as the French govern- 
ment has used its whole influence to sup- 
port the company, it is natural that france 
should take in the success of the worka 
particular interest and that the Emperor 
Napoleon, to whom iutelligence of the 
event was sent on the same day, should 
hasten to offer his most cordial congratula- 
tions to the company. 

The feeling in Evgland about the Egyp- 
tian telegram is considersbly different from 
that of France, as will be seen from the 
spirit of the following telegram, which 
reached us together with the original, 
and contains the comments of England. 
“The passage of a boat through the Suez | 
canal and the alleged opevivg of the canal | 
proved to bea very smell affair. It is | 
asserted that, so far from being open, | 
the canal will not be opeu for three years | 
at least, and the question will then arise | 
how it can be made available for large | 
thips.” 

Those who were measurably acquainted | 
with the progress of the enterprise did, of | 
course, not need the information that the | 
canal is not open yet for large ships. On 
the other hand, however, the success already | 
obtained is much more important than the | 
second dispatch would make us believe. | 
It should be remembered that it has been | 
for years the unwavering aim of the Eng- | 
lish government, and of a large portion of 
the English press, not only to represent the | 
whole enterprise as impracticable, but to | 
use i's entire diplomatic influence in Egypt 
ard in Turkey to counteract and to kill it. 

Three years ago the antagonistic sympa- 
‘thies and interests of England and France 
as to the success of the canal company 
led to considerable irritation and almos’ 
to a diplomatic rupture. The Freach com- 
pany had obtained from the Pasha of 
Egypt vast grants of lands, which, in the 
course of time, would have given thems 
great political influence. Englhnd, not 
without reason, suspected the French gov- 
ernment of complicity with the exorbitant 
claims of the French company, and of an 
intention, on some opportune occasion, to 
step into the rights of the company, and to 
secure the possession of the isthmus for the 
crown of France. influence then 
prevailed upon the Sultan to make @ jour- 
ney to Egypt, to examine the works person- 
ally, and, on his return to Constantinople, 
to declare that he could not sanction the 
grants of territory nor the continuance of. 
forced labor, which had decimated the peo- 
ple by exhaustion and fever. For amo-. 
ment, it seemed as though this interference 
of the Porte would arrest the whole enter- 
prise, and s number of English papers an- 
nounced, , that without forced 
labor it was quite impossible to finish the 








respondent of the Herald, writing from 
Baton Rouge, La., bears testimony to the 
willingness of the negroes to work for those 
in whose ability and disposition to pay 
them they have ground for confidence : 


“Labor will be cheap in Louisiana for a 
man known among the negroes asa Yan- 
kee. They believe in Yankees. They will 
go their bottom dollar on them. And, not- 
withstanding the numerous complaints cir- 
culated to the effect that they leave their 
places of work out of pure laziness, they 
will work steady if treated right, and they 
believe that a Yankee will treat them right. 
They cannot comprehend that he is of the 
same make as a ‘secesh,’ and they stick to 
him. A gentleman belonging to 
the military was offered fifteen hundred 


| dollars a year and half the profits ofa 


large plantation on condition of allowing 
his name to be used as owniog it, and to 
show his person frequently about the plant- 
ation, so that the darkies would believe that 
they had a Yankee employer. { suppose as 
goon as his resignation can be accepted the 
gentleman will accept the offer.” 

The negroes of Alabama share this con- 
fidence in the Yankee. Gen. Wager 
Swayne, writing to the same paper from 
Montgomery, says : 

“It is found to be the case throughout 
this state that freedmen bave more confi- 
dence in a ‘ Yankee,’ particalarly one who 
wears a blue coat, than in a native. On 
large places the services of such a person 
are very valuable, and many persons are 
anxious to secure such ” 

This, observe. is not from an anti-slavery 
journal, but from the New York Herald, a 
hater of negroes and radicals,, There is 
plenty of similar testimony to the willing- 
ness of the negroes to work for those who 
have any title to their confidence. 





Wuat THE Democratic Party Neeps. 
—The old Tammany sachem, Blijah F. 
Purdy, in a letter to T’he Leader, pathetic- 
ally describes the present condition and 
primary need of the pro-slavery Demo- 
cratic party : 

“What the Democratic party chiefl 
weeds is power. It is a very thankl ess onl 
cheerless office to be confined to the basi- 
ness of standing outside of the farm fence 
and finding fault with those who are’ in 
possession of the house and grounds, fruit 
orchards, cattle, stock, pork, and provis- 
ions. You may talk more sense, know 
more moral law, be ‘more fluent in argu- 
ment, and have the most soli@ convic 
of your own wisdom, personal elevation, 


and abstract right, but if you can’t get in 
and get the other fellows out, i " 
ity and vexation of spirit.” Ws AP 


Mr. Purdy may not thank us for it, but 
we will venture to whisper in his ear a 
troth that, if heeded, will be of service to 
him and his party. That party was put 
“outside of the farm fence” for its lack of 
true democracy; if jt would get back 
where it can once more enjoy the “ fruit, 
stock, ~ mimes it must plant itself 
upon so emocratic p and be- 
come the champion of the carat vights of 
all men, irrespective of race or complex- 
jon. Arrayed, as, at 





Most of our readers desire and ex- | 


yet we | 


George Livermore, of Cambridgs, 
Mass., widely known among scholars through 
his contributions to historical and antiquarian 
literature, died last week, at the age of 56. In 
1862 he published and circulated, at his own 
expense, an octavo volume of some 300 pages, 
entitled ‘* Historical Research respecting the 
Opinions of the Founders of the Republic on 
| Negroes a6 Sluves, as Citizens, and as Soi- 
| diers”” This work exerted a wide influence 
| in opening the way for the enlistment of col- 
ored soldiers. His purse ae well as his pen 
was devoted to his country in the great strug- 
| gle with treason and slavery. He was a col- 
| lector of rare books, and when he died was 
| the possessor of a library which, 


in some de- 
partments, was equal to any in A-nerica, and 
| in its treasures of Bibles and Testaments was 
without a rival. 


| Tribute to the Secretary of 
| War.—The editor of the Liberator pays a 
| well-deserved tribute to the patriotic devotion 
and fidelity of the Secretary of War: 
| _*Tono man—not excepting the lamented 
President Lincoln—is the republic more in- 
debted, on the score of unflinching loyalty, 
incorruptible integrity, lofty patriotisw, pro 
found sagacity, and masterly ability in the dis 
charge of his onerous duties—than to Mr. 
Stanton. In some respects his responsibili- 
ties have been unequaled, and sufficient to 
a any man, one would think, however 
ey Pore TPMT, AOR ruth 
succumbed to the mighty pressure; yet, if he 
had done so, where could his equal have been 
fourd? Of course, he has had his full share 
of abuse, misrepresentation, and disparag 
ment to encounter from the venomed lips of 
rebels and ‘‘opperbeads, and even from some 
making the loudest professions of loyalty to 
the Union; but this he has met with admira- 
ble patience and marvelous self-control, nover 
| once stopping by the way to notice any of his 
p assailanis, either for explanation or defense 
Cen this be paralleled in political history ” 
Horace Mann, 60n of the late distin- 
guished president of Antioch College, has 
been appointed teacher of botany in Dr. Dio 
Lewis’s seminary at Lexington, Mass. Mr. 
Mann hag just returned fron an eighteea 
months’ eclentific exploration in the Sand- 
wich Islands and California. His investi. 
tions were chiefly confined to the interesting 
botanical peculiarities of those countries. 


Gen, 0. O. Howard, S8uperintend- 
ent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has been ap- 
propriately called the Havelock of the army. 
He is a Christian soldier without reproach. 
Not long since he administered a quiet rebuke 
to wine-drunk toasts at dinner-parties; rising 
when called on for a sentiment, and taking « 
glass of water in his hand, he said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, lam from the state of Maine. I don’t 
go back on my state. I give you, gentlemen, 
the Maine Law, in the true beverage of the 
soldier!” 

Memorial to Cobden.—It is said 
that a private subscription, started in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
to Mr. Cobden, had, without a single appeal 
to the public or to strangers, quickly cx- 
ceeded £27,000. . 


Gen. Lee’s Petition for Par- 
don, says the editor of the Chicago Repubit- 
can (late Assistant Secretary of War), is nots 
voluminous document, but a very brief one, 
containing only some forty or fifty words. It 
says nothing. about his guilt or innocence, 
either affirmatively or negatively. , 


Frederick W. Seward, Assistant 
Secretary of State, we are pleased to learn, 
has so far recovered his health that he is able 
to attend to business of a private character, 
and intends to resume the duties of his office 
a few days hence. 


A Colored Soldier, formerly « slave 
in Kentucky, who calls himself William 
Birchfield, apd belongs to Co. K., 43d regiment 
U. 8. C. L, now in Chattanooga, Tenn., is anx- 
jous to find his wife, Rebecca Jane, or his 
father, Jacob Bullard, who are supposed to be 
somewhere in Indiana. 


Admiral Farragut ond family spent 
some time lately at Rye Beach. When they 
were about to take their departure, all the in- 
mates of the hotel, together with the imme- 
diate neighbors, assembled in the drawing- 
room, and sang, in avery impressive manner, 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” 4 compliment that deep- 
ly moved the noble hero of New Orleans and 
Mobile. 

Statue of Mr. Lincoln.—A Cali- 
fornia sculptor, named Mezzara, has pearly 
completed a colossal statue of President Lin- 
coln. It is nine feet high and stands on * 
pedestal ten feet in hight. making a total of 
nineteen feet. The posture is described in 4 
San Francisco paper a8 majestic and com- 
manding ; the left arm extended in front, and 
the hand grasping 8 scroll, supposed to be the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The right a, 
hangs at the side, thrown slightly bark, a6 f 
the subject were speaking. Under the ri¢ht 
foot writhes a serpent, and close by it isa 
broken sbackle. An allegorical stamp of s 
tree, from Which grow two clasped hands, 
stands just behind and to the right of the fig- 
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eounected with the press of California. 
Day.— Rev. Dr. Day, for masy years presi- 
dent of Yale College, is yet livingin New 
Haven, in the full possession of his faculties, 
at the age of 92. 

Gavazzi.—Gavarzi, the famous It«dian 
evangelist, is making @ tour in the United 
Kingdom, and has promised to visit Ireland. 
Gilbert.—Rev. Frances Gilbert, of Peo- 
ria, is editing the Transcript, of that place. 
Goodell. - Kev. Wm. Goodell, D. D., and 
Mrs. Goodell, missionaries of the American 
Board at Constantinople, and Misses Isabella 
and Emma Goodell, arrived in Boston, August 
3d. 

HMarvey.—Mis. Harvey, who has been so 
usefully employed anong our suffering sol- 
diers in Southern hospitals the last three 
years, noW proposes to secure Harvey tos- 
pital, at Madison, for an asylum for the or- 
phan children of our deceased soldiers. 
Mawley.- Rev. C. W. Hawley, late of 
Homer, N. Y., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torste of the Presbyterian church in Water- 
ville, N. Y. 

Iooper.—Congressman Samuel Hooper, 
of Boston, has: given a $50,000 endowment to 
the mining department of Harvard College. 
Miyde.—Rev. W. L. Hyde, formerly of 
Dunkirk, and more recently a chaplain in our 
army, has received and accepted an invitation 
to !abor as pastor of the church in Ripley. 


ether Mrs. Hrown is aware of the 
an tha but, surely, ele ought to be 
placed beyond the reach of want by the 
American people.” 

Gov. Andrew, of ‘{assachusetts, has 
received from Mr. Henry Tyson, of Saltimore, 
3 present of arifie taken in the engine-house 
at Harper’s ferry, upon the capture of John 
Brown,.in October, 1859, and which was given 
to him (fr. T.) by Gov. Wise. It was one of 
forty which fell into Gov. W.'’s hands, and is 
in precisely the condition in which it was 
when Brown surrendered, having a cap upon 
the nipple and all. 

Gen. Howara, Superintendent of the 
Frecdmen’s Bereau, has returned to his duties 
in Wasbingten, after a short period of relaxa- 
tion, dwing which he embraced every oppor- 
tunity offered.for explaining the objects and 
peedsof the bureau. He is the right man in 
the right place, and is doing a work second in 
jmportence and responsibility on'y to that of 
the Preeident himself. 


John Browmn’s Grave.—A corie- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript describes a 
visit to the grave of John brown at North 
Eibs, Essex county, N. Y.: 


“The grave is three miles from the house 
where we were ataying. We walked slowly 
through the woods. The air was soft, clear, 
gndeaim. It seemed a foretaste of the peac> 
which he and sli blessed martyrs bave entered 
jnto. The beautifal mountains looked so biue 
and d! Tbe welk was a solemn one to us 
gil. .It was a lovely spot. We found it close 
py his house, under the'shadow ofarock. The 
gtone wes simple, old, and rough. The name 
of Captain Brown, a revolutionary soldier, 
came first; then that of John srown, with 
only. the statement of nfs execution ia 
Charlestown, Va.; below this was the name 
of bis son Oliver, killed at Harper’s Ferry. 
On the other side of the monument are the 
pames of two other of his boys, Ossawatto- 
mie and Watson, who was killed in the raid; 
Deneath Ossawattomie’s name it was recorded 
that he died for his adherence to the cause of 
freedom; this was the only epitaph. It 
seemed 80 fitting for him to be laid in sight of 
the grand old mountains! I could not help 
thinking he drew the inspiration of his brave 
spirit from them. The inclosure has been 
tenderly kept. Rose-bushes had been planted 
in it. bn our way to the grave we gathered 
evergreen and the bright immortelles, and 
when we reached it we sat down and twined 
them- into wreaths and crosses, and placed 
them upon it. We had a beautiful service 
there. Mr. read from the Psalms. 


Emgiis.—The Knox Presbyterian church 
at Montreal has given 4 cordial and unanimous 
call to Rey. David Inglis, of Hamilton, C. W. 


Sackson.— Rev. Henry G. Jackson, late 
principal of the Stockwell Colleziate Insti- 
tute, Northwestern Indiana Conference, has 
been appointed missionary to New Orleans. 
Kimg.—Rev. Dexter 8. King, who has 
been working for the slave for more than 
thirty years, has recently been appointed gen- 
efal agent of the Freedmen’s Relief Society 
for the State of Maine. 

Kirkwood.— Professor D. Kirkwood, of 
the University of Indiana, has been elected 
professor of mathematics in the Washington 
and Jefferson College, Pa. 
Langhorne.—Rev. George W. Lang- 
borne has been appointed pastor of the Meth- 
asked him to read ‘The Lord is my Shep- | odist Ep:scopal Church South, in Alexandria, 
herd,’ and ‘I will u _— = — = Va. 

Dille) and be aie venediction” | MammBctom.—Chioe Lankton, of New 


and then came a benediction.” 
fev. Charles G. Fimmey has re- | Hartford, Ct., was brought down to the vil- 
lage from her old home on West Hil), on 


gigned the presidency of Oberlin College on 
account of advanced age and uncertain health. men’s shoulders, last June, and now lives in 
her story-and-a-half white house on the west 


Hie will continue to teach and lecture in the 
theological department, as heretofore. His side of the town. Before her removal she had 
been outof her house only once in thirty-one 


successor has not been appointed. 
years. 


TEE . 
Lavalle.—Archbishop Purcell, of Cin- 


Pelt § N ous Hut elli § rn Ct. cinnati, has received from Rome the apostolic 








letters making Right Reverend B. J. Lavalle, 
president of 8t. Mary’s College, near Lonis- 
ville, Marion county, Kentucky, Biehop of 
Louisville. 
LLee.—Robert E. Lee, late general in the 
late rebel army, was on Friday last tendered 
the presidency of Washington College, Lex- 
ington, Va., by the trustees of that institu- 
tion. 
Locke.—Rev. J. W. Locke, professor of 
. thematics in Indiana Asbury University 
tion, is authorized and invited to a direct rep- | ™* ’ 
a : _ | has accepted a call to the presidency of Baker 
oe by its acting pastor and one dele University at Baldwin City, Kansas. 
Among the subjects to be presented for dis- | ockkwood.—The First Reformed 
cussion are : Dutch church cf White Plains, New York, 
ized July 27th, of forty to fifty mem- 
The State of Religion ‘wes Cres y 27th, y 
The Condition of our Feeble Churches, bers. Rev. V. L. Lockwood supplies it. 
zoos can of Children, Lyford.— Rev. E. T. Lyford, late chaplain 
ts ’ f the 11th regiment New Hampshire Volun- 
E lizati d . P —— 
cena, Deemaeneenee, om teers, has accepted a unanimous call from the 


The State of the Country. 
The close of the war constitutes a great era, | Baptist church in Seabrook, N. H. ; 
Manly.—Rev. R. M. Manly, chaplaia ist 


not only in the history of the country, but 
also of the churches, It raises new and stir- | U. 8. Colored Cavalry, has been detached 
from his regiment (which has gone to Texas), 


ring moral questions to be settled, and opens 
new and promising fields of religious effort to | by order of the War Department, and assigned 
to duty in the freedmen’s bureau at Rich- 


be oceupied. The meeting of our National 
Council of Congregational Churches at Boston | mond, Va. 
Manmn.—Rev. A. M. Mann, D. D., has re- 


frapieety recognized the great significance 
oft signed the pastorate of the Presbyterian 





General Association of New 
York.—The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the General Association of New York will 
tbe held in the Congregational church at Os- 
wego, on Tuesday, Sept. 19th, 1865, at 10 
o'clok a. M. 

Every Congregational church in the state, 
aseenting to the Confession of the Associa- 





cof questions, and the urgent demands 


of thei flelds of labor. Let us add to their 
conc! ons and measures the seal of our tes- ety eye! oma ay ant to yeing to Rie- 
timongfand the weight of our influence. 

Th annual meetings of our body have Merrill.—Rev. 8. H. Merrill, chaplain of 
been, Itely, occasions of increasing interest, | he First Maine Cavalry, has returned with 
renew4ng the acquaintance and c8menting the | bis regiment. 


tie of union among the Congregational 
churches of our state. Come, brethren, and 
let us see your faces and grasp your hands 
with Christian welcome. 

Delegates expecting to be present are par- 
ticularly requested to send their names imme- 
diately to Daniel G. Fort, Esq., that arrange- 
rents may be made for their entertainment. 


Thet Jewish Poor and their 
Dead.—A correspondent of the Jewish Mes- 
senger proposes a common fand to defray the 
burial expenses of the poor, as the wealthy 
congregations are not willing to allow free 
burial in their respective cemeteries to any ex- 
cept their own members. 

“Tn Justification to some of the synagogues, 
‘We must be allowed to say that, asa general 
Tule, they do not refuse to grant a burial to 
the poor they know, to those who are wont to 
Worship with them; but it cannot be too 
widely known that there are hundreds in our 
city who never darken a piace ot worship b 
their presence; who, when ‘it is well with 
them,’ never unite their prayers with any of 


Nott.—Dr. Nott, president of Union Col- 
lege, has reached the age of 93 years, though 

very feeble, and failing rapidly. 

Pearne.— Bishop Clarke has appointed 
Rey. T. H. Pearne, formerly editor of the Ore- 

gon Pacific Christian Advocate, to the mission- 

ary work of the M. E. church in Eastern Ten- 

nessee. 

Picket.—Rev. Aaron Picket has been 
dismissed from his charge in Sandisfield, on 

account of ill-health. 

Plitt.—Rev. John K. Plitt has resigaed 
the charge of St. James’ Evangelical Lu-. 
theran congregation, Greenwieh, N. J. 


Plummer.—Reyv. W. 8. Plummer, D. D., 
who has been supplying Mr. Van Dyke’s pul- 
pit for several Sundays past, has accepted a 
call from the Second Presbyterian church, of 
Pottsville, Penn. 


Prince.—The Rev. N. A. Prince, having 
some time since resigned the pastorate of the 
: Congregational church in Orange, was formal- 
ihe con tions; yet no sooner are they as- : 

sailed by trouble, +7, by death, the A... 4 a, ly dismissed Aug. 10, by an ecclesiastical coun- 
*AmI not a manandabrother? When these | cil. 


cases are of daily occurrence, need we feel sur- ards ; try 
= that the executive officers should say Mich: v— The chair of™ chemistry end 
the applicant for a grave in the cemetery: natural history,” in the Berkshire Medical 
College, has been tendered to Rev. W. C. 


‘You have lived in our city some years; you 
are not known to any one in this congrega- | Richards, A.M , of the Baptist church in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


tion—go to those with whom you worship.’ ”” 
Yieede Soperal Convoumiam. Sewall.—Rev. Jotham B. Sewall has 
~ nual an e first quarter-centu 
meeting of the Presbyterian ) 4 Uo - been elected professor of the Latin and Greek 
tional convention of Wisconsin is appointed | languages and literature in Bowdoin College. 
meet October 4th next, at the Spring-strect Siegfried.—The resignation of Rev. W 
Congregational church in Milwaukee. Owini . age me 
to the meeting of the American Board in hk D. Siegfried, pastor of the Twelfth church, 
cago, commencing Oct 3d and closing the 6th, | Philadelphia, was accepted on the 6th inst. 
Smeall.—Augustus D. Small, A.B., re- 
cently graduated from Waterville College, has 
been engaged for the department of mathe- 


the meeting of the convention will be ad- 
journed by a few members to Friday evening, 

matics and natural sciences in the Connecti- 
cut Literary Institution 


Oct. 6th. “ The annual sermon is the first thing 
in order. Saturday will be devoted to the 
quarter-century anniversary services. 

Stewart.— Rev. John Stewart has ac- 
cepted a call from the congregation of Chal- 
mers church, Dunwich, C. W. 


Stockwell.— Rev. Austin P. Stockwell, 
of Union Seminary, has taken pastoral charge 
of the Presbyterian church (N.,.8.) of Pleasant 
Plains, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Tousey.—Br. A. W. Tousey, a recent 
graduate of Rochester, has pted a call to 
the pastorate of the North Baptist church in 
Chicago. 

Trambull.—The Hartford Press gives 
the following iately-discovered expianation of 
the long detention of Chaplain Trumbull, 
who was detained for months as prisoner, al- 
though a non-combatant. Beauregard re- 
sponds as follows: 

“Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull has been di- 
rected to be sent to Richmond atonce. He is 
a tricky fellow, and has little the air of a 
chaplain. The great desire anit to get 
him back, coupled with the circumstances of 
his capture, make it doubtfal whether he is 
really a chaplain or a spy. 

Van Nest.—Rev. P. 8. Van Nestis the 
acceptable pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Geneva, Wis., in connection with the 
“Convention” of the State, although he is 4 
member of the Presbytery;— Evang. 

Wan Vranken.—The church of Center- 
ville, Mich., have resolved, with entire unan- 
imity, to ca'l the Rev. A. H. Van Vranken, 6: 
Glen, NN... . 

Ward—wMr. J. W. Ward, Jr., of Andover 





MINISTERIAL REGISTER. 


Allen.— Rey. R.°H. Allen, pastor of the 
Second.church-of Nashville, who was a mem- 
der of the last General Assembly in Pittsburg, 
is pursaing his work with great success. The 
loyal people have clustered around him. 

Allen.—Rev. L. 8. Allen, D.D., lately 
Principal of the Burlington “ol'egiate Insti- 
tute in Iowa, has accepted the call of the First 
Baptist ehurch in Minneapolis. 

Alexander.-— Rev. W. 8. Alexander de- 
Clines the call extended to him by the Presby- 
terian church in Racine. 

Bosworth.—Rev. Mr. Bosworth, of the 
Free Street Baptist church, Portland, resigned 
his pastorate last Sabbath. Mr. Bosworth has 
been inatant in labor, in season and out of 
Beason. 

Blaikie.—The congregation of the 
West church, Toronto, has tendered.a unani- 
mous call to the Rey, James Blaikie. 

Byrme.—Rev. J. T. Byrne, traveling agent 
of the French Canadian missionary society, 
will, we understand, proceed shortly to Brit- 
ain, to present the claims of the society on 
British Christians. 

Carnahan.—Rev. D. T. Carnahan, form- 
erly of the Associate Reformed Church, has ac- 
cepted @ call to the pastoral charge of the 
Presbyterian church in Gettysburg. . 

Clark.—In the last four months between 
seventy and eighty have united with the Bap- 
tist cherch in Northampton, by baptism, un- 
ders pettetas of ev. 3.D. Ca ume i Reo ae 

Claxton.—Rev. Dr. Claxton, of Roches- | W 
ter, N. ¥., to the regret of friends, leaves the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, to become a 


potas ot Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, Iphia. 





—Rev. T. D. Wither- 
spoon has received a call from the Second 
Presbyterian church in Memphis, Tenn. 


A 


Cutiler.—Rev. E. Catler, of Worcester, has PAIN KILLER, 
been elected president of the. University of i.e © A wie tatreteesé to the pabde sev 
Vermont. : - 





era: years av0, 9d inarw anor & aery ae omega 
— ; us medicine. For eure c vhtheria, 
Damon.—By the Oregon North Congre- pe Bema : Rheumatism, Coughs and Co ds, 
gational Association at Forest Grove; July Scalds, Burns, etc.,4t is witrout an equal. Sold by all 
ith, Mr. John F. Damon was licensed to | the principal ¢ruggiste. 


4 dered in cases of necessity. 


Tas Tainry-4sconp Anwva. Meeting of the General As- 
sousation of New York will be heid at Oswego, Sept. 19, 
tthe 

An effort will be made to get a reduction of fare on 
some ot the railroads; tf sdccessful, notice will be given 
tu The Independent. 
Trains leave Byraciise for Oswego at 7:30 4. um, 3:35 
u., and 6:50 P. Mm. 
#2 Commonications intended for the Committce may 
be addressed w Danis G. Fort, Exq., Oswego, N. Y. 

Homae N, Dunxina, Registrar. 

Cumney AMEs, t Committee 

. G. ORT, ot 
L.E Gogtpma, ) Arrangements. 





Wisconsin General PrespyTeriaN AND Concreca- 
TIONAL ConvENTION.—Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting at 
Milwaukee, commencing Friday, Oct. 6, at71-2 P. M., in 
the Spring-: treet Congregational charch. 

Friends pro; to attend wiil p.ease notify “‘ Rey, 
J.W. Healy, irginia st., Miiwaukee,” with stamp 
enclosed. Unances W. Camp, Stated Clerk. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., Aug. 23th, 1869. 





Bancor THEOLOGICAL Summneany.—The acnual se3- 
sion at this Institution commences on Thursday, 
<cct. 19. Th room- 


are present througn the year, at least two dol ars a week 
will) te peid trom the .emi tuné toward meeting 
-dditional private assistance 3 rea- 
In the vacation of three 
months, student: may eern, by teach 
trom $75 So Shee dollars. They have also freq ‘ 
tunities, daring term-time, for kving private instruction 
in femilies, or in their reoms, for which they receive a 
liberal compevsation. EN )CH UND. 
Bengor, Aug. 22, 1865. 


their expen-es. 





¥ 
GENE aL Association or New Yora —The annual meet- 
ing of the General Association of New York will be held 
in the O aqpegation al Chureh of Oswego, on Tuesday, 
Fept. 19. at 10 a. um . 
The associational Sermon will be preachee by Rev. J. 
M. Holmes of Jersey City. subjects of interest pertaining 
to the welfare of the churches, and the state of the coun- 
eat 4 willtergage attention 

very Congregational Church inthe states assenting to 
the confession of this body is authorized and requested 
to be represented by its pastor and delegate 

ouze N DanninG, Registrar. 

Oswego, Aug. 28, 1865. 








MARBRIED, 


Warren—Fo.tms.—In Hoboken, N. J., Aug. 23, by 
Rev Leopold Mohn, Mr Ephraim Varren, of Gotfstown, 
N. H., to Mise Milen L. Rollins, oi Hoboken. 

Arnotp—Exuior.—On Tuesday, August 224, 1855, by 
Rev. W_ Wright, at the residence of the bride’. father, 
Mr. seth A. Arnold and Miss Mescenia Elliot, ail or Wash- 
ington county, Iowa. 


Apaxs—Morey.—In West Lebanon, N. H., August 17th, 
by Fev. J. KF. Edward-. Rv. David H Adams, of Under 
hill, Vi, and Miss HattieS Morey, of West Lebanon 








Dit» 


ELLS.—In New Hartford, Oneida Some. N. Y , La- 
eretin Eells, daughter ot the late Danie! Kells, Senior, in 
th: 7Ist year of her age. 
Prothtrs and sisters who have been united by the 
Strcngest aflection, inan unbrokew circle f.r s Venty 
ycars, are called upon to mourn, y-t not as those withour 
comport, the departure of a dearly-leved sister I: seemed 
wise to their great benefactor, in his purpose to bring 
them ali unto himsel/, to call her first whom he had per- 
mitted to strengthen their mutual aff<ction, tu lighten 
eurth’s shadows by his grace a»ounding in her unusaal 
sits. Many relatives are stricken in sorrow, but are 
comforted by those promises whose light iliaminet hr 
Nfe, and many maarn for her who: clear mind and faith 
in Christ prepared them for earth’s trials and heaven's 
joys. 

A large circle of immediate friends and the church, 
where she lubored from the ear y morning till the quiet 
evening of her life, sorrow, though rejoiciog in the glory 
wherewith God crowns his red-emed. 


“The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
And flowers are sweetest at the eventie, 
And birds most musical at close of day, 
and saints divinest when they pass away.” 


August 29. 


jon. 

For y zee in the leather business in this 
city, he “ always paid one hundred cents to the dollar.” 
Convinced od his sojourn on earth was nearly ended, 
he calmly set his house in order, and was con scious to the 
last moment. For him death had no sting ; over him 
the grave had no victory. Justice and Truth have lost an 
earnest and honest champion, and the country a loyal 
citizen. We cannot mourn him as dead ; bat, suiving to 
profit by his example, that we may join bm in heaven, 
and hear him wr: “Here am I and the children thou 
hast given me,” is the sincere prayer of his 

Bexgavep Famixr. 

Pace.—Near Oincinnati, Ohio, August 8th, of inflamma- 


tion of the brain, after an Mlness of seven weeks, Irwin 
Page, eldest son of Harlan Page. 


torty years enga 


r 

Va.. ee ast, Preve*-Col. Clifton K. 

of the Sixth Marylan’ Infantry Volunteers, Sixth Corps, 

agea 80 years, Zmonths, and 4 days. 

Hyvg.—On Saturday, Sept 2d, Annie Baldwin, daugh- 

} Henry B. and Annie F. Hyde, aged 7 months and 
ays. 


Curpatt —At Rosendale. Wis., Aug. 15th, Sarah E., 
wife of Rev. Isaac N. Cundall. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


y=" CLEWS & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 





LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
“BANKERS, 
NO. 88 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
FOR YHE SALE OF THE 
U. &. 7-80 LOAN. 
FULL COMMISSION ALLOWED BANKERS, BROKERS, 
INSURANCE OCOMPANIES, AND ALL PanTizs 
PURCHASING FOR OTHERS OR RE-SALE. 


ALL DENOMINATIONS ON HAND READY FOR IM- 
MEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ALL KINDS OF UJ. 8. SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
sOLL. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Individuals received. 
Pour per cent. interest allowed on deposits and daily bal- 
ances, which may be drawn for without notice. 


RMILYE & CO., 

BANKERS 

BO «4 WALL STREBT, N. Y., 

GOWBRNMENT LOAN AGENTS, 

KEEP Of HAND FOR 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
THE ISSUES OF 

7-80 TREASURY NOTES, 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 





We BUY and SELL ali clases of GOVERNMENT SE- 
@URITIBS at market rates. 

ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed on 
tavorable terms, and with dispatch. 


VERMILYE & CO. 2 
RROPENSON & OGDEN, 





BAN & ER 8& 


4ND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
#0, 4 BROAD STRERT 


(Pwo doors from Watt) 


Sew YORE 


BUY AND SELL, AT BEST RATES, 


y 

0. & 8TX PER GENT BONDS of 1681, mena puy 
Coupon), ° 

}. 8. SEK PER CBN?. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, (Reg u 
tered and Coupon), 

0. & FIVE PER OENT. TEN-FORTY BONDS, (Reg 
ered and Coupon). 

. § SIX PER CENT. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF 4 
(NDBBTEDNES8, 

0. & SEVEN THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. TREAS- 


CRY NOTES, (old and new isduss, 
0. 8. 8IX PER CENT. NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, 
and all classes of Government Secarities. 


Subscriptions received for ali loans issued by the Gov- 
ernment, with Ifhera] deductions on large amounts. 


Coliections made on all points, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to eheck 

All oréers for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, Bonds, 
and Gold will receive our persomal attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN 





W: T. HATOH & SON, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT gE. 
CURITIES 

anD 

U. 8. 730 LOAN AGENTS, 

NO. % WALL STREBT. 
THE 7-80 NOTES 

(% ALL OENOMINATIONS CONSTANTLY ON wane 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

al! claases ot 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


sought and sold at market rates. 
Orders in 


GOLD, RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDs, 
oromptly executed at the Stock and Gold Exchange. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
REFERENCES : 

W. 8. CHARNLEY, Esq. 

KD¥YARD HAIGHT, President Bank of the © 


SEWING MACHINE. 
(Qo. 6% Broadway, N. Y., 
MAKES THE 





and renks hest on account of the ELASTICITY,. 
PERMANENC BEAOTY, AND GENEBAL DE3IRA- 
bLENLSS UF t 7B StITOHING, when done, and the 
wide range of its application »— Report ot American In- 
stitute 


poe WARE! PLATED WARE! 
BEST AND CBEAPEST!! 





'n these days, when Silver Ware is taxed, and Econo- 
my is the order of the day, many femilies are using Sil- 
vr Plated Ware, as the best and cheapest, provided the 
plating isgood. An expertence of thirty years, at one place 
enables us to offer to our pumerous patrons ail articles in 
our line of the best quality, newest styles, and the hezvics 
plate, a! lower prices than can be bought elsewhere. Our 
popular 
DOUBLE-PLATED ICE PITCHERS 


are used allover the country. and we have orders for 
them trom Zngland, China, and Japan. Our URNS and 
TE « SETS ornament the tables of thousands otf thrifty 
housewives. We have not space to enumerate all the ar- 
ticles on hand, but will explain all to those who give us a 
call at Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip (footef John street), New 


7 LUCIUS HART & CO. 





wealth. 

HENRY A. SMYTHE, President Central National Bank. 
JOHN STEWARD, Esq. ° 

JOHN J. PHELPS, Esq. 

Mzssns, SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO 

= A. A LOW & BRO. 

“ GEO. BLISS & CO. 

“ LEE, BLISS & €O 

ton. WM. A: BUCKINGHAM, Governor of Connecticat. 
Mxsses. H. TROWBRIDGE’S 5ON8, New Haven, Conn. 
E. C. SCRANTON, Presideat Second National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

&. M. WELCH, Present First National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

J. A. BISHOP, President Yale National Bank, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

May 16, 1865. 


R H. CORNWELL & SON, 
e 





STOCK BROKERS, 


NO. & PINE STRERT. 
New Your 


TOCKS, BONDS, GOVERNMENT SECU@ITIES 
GOLD, Erc., 


ought and Solé on Commission, at the New York Stock 
conange 





}\}PILEPTIC FITS CAN BE OURED | 
m Arie this trrithe malady, invites all simflarly edict 
noes and testimooias 


rebro-Spina! Axis, or Nervous System, and so- 

ion of his claim CT xm confidence 
Ad¢ress all letters to Dr V. B. LOCKKOW, care of P.-< 
Drawer 121 Albany. ¥.Y 


VHF GREAT NEW ENGLAND 

REMED®?, O« J. W. ruLaND’s WHITE PIN& 
COMPOU"D nas veen proved in thogsanas of cases 
tbrougnm at the New Engiand State« to be the very best 
medicine for throat aod pulmonary affections, and ati 
kidney com piaints. 

This Compound cures sore turoat, culgus. colds, ulpb 
taerin, whooping-cough bronchins, spicing of blooc 
and pulmonary affections genera'ly 1 is a remarkanle 
cewedy wor kidpey complaints, diabetes, difficulty o: 
sod n° urine, bleeding from the Kidneva, cravel, hydro. 
rele, ete.. etc., Ate ‘or pil-a and scurvy ‘t wil) se foanfi 
en iv a«lpath remedy. [tn mostcsses one bottle ts «ut 
nelen! to effect s cere. Give ita tmal 

SURNHAMs & VAN SCHAACK, Ohicago, ID, Agents 
tor Northwestern State’ s0HN D PARK, Cincionad. 
Obie, Agent tor Southwestern States. sold by al! drag- 
gists. 


> 
ABBITTONIAN PENMANSHIP. 
“ The latest invention and the best. By its ald any 
ne twelve years old can make a first class penman with- 
out schools er teachers "—\ aRistiaN HERALD 
< e whole artof Pen- 





beautiful Bal 
Giliott’s 303 50 cents for 


pode nents to agents and teachers Address 
WILT, 37 Part Kow, N. Y..or BABBITT & WILT, Miami 
C ai College, Da: . . 





NUAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 12 WALL STRERT. 
Vaso CarrraL 4 - - - $1,000,000 
SurPius, Jan. 1,1865 - - 270,353 
Lanree Security, 
Fare Rares, 
Prompt Payments 


P. NOTMAN, Sec'y. 4. D. STEELE, Prest. 


G OVER & BAKER’S 





SEWrFNG MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 





New York, LLINO! Vircinis, 

New Jersey. MAoHIGAN, NortH UAROLINA, 
Veemonr, Wisconsin, TENNESSEE, 
PENNSYLYANLA, owa, ALABAMA. 

@x10, K@NTUCKY, Orgcon, 
INDIANA, Missouri, - | @aurrornt, 


and at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including all 
the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 


Tne GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SBWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following 
reasons : 


1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 


2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 

greator variety and range of work than any other. 

3. Itt capable of doing all 

by othér machines, ind, in ad 
dery and or i work 


GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
No. 49% Broadway, New York. 


done 
xecutes beautiful 








OE, 


SHENEHON & 
* ‘DEWITT, 

854 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 
Invite the attention of out-of-town buyers to their choice 
lines of S1txs, Rissons, Hosteey, Ware Goons, Suawts, 
etc., offered at prices worthy the attention of close buy- 
ers 
We make a specialty of Warre Goons and Suawts, and 
have extra attractions tn those lines. 





QMOLANDE R’S EXTRACT BUCKU 


is a valwable remedy for Diseases of the Stomach and Kid- 
ney*, Rhewmatem, Dropwies, Generaly Debdility, and Cutaneous 
Eruptions. The recipe by which it ts prepared having 
been used for many years as a private preacription by one 
of our most skillful apothecaries, with very marked sue- 
cess, he deemed it hus duty to bring it before the public, 
that its benefits mignt be more widely felt, and more suffer- 
ingalleviated. Price, one dollar. Fors «le by apotheca- 
ries generaily. and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents for the Pro 
prietors. 





ALL'S VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER has proved itself to be the 

most perfect preparation for the hair ever offered to the 

public. 

It is a vegetable compound, and contains no injurious 

properties whatever. 

IT WILL RESTORE GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL 

COLOR. ~* 

It will keep the hair from falling out. 

It c'eanses the scalp, and makes the hair soft, lu: 

and silken. 

Its a splendid hair dressing. 

No person, old or young, should fail to use it. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE FIRGT 

MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

mar Ask for Hail’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 

ana take no other. 


R. P. HALL & CO., 


Nassau, N. H., Proprietors. 
For sale by all druggists. ~ 


ton, Ohio. 





TCH. WHEATON’S . 
SALTRHEUM. 0 NT SALT RHEUM, 
Will cure the Itch in cures Rheum, 
Olcers, Chi.blains, Truptions . Pree 
50 cents ; by Cay cents to WEEKS & yh 
es See lorwarded free by maf. For by 


ITCH 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





QUPERIOn 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


in the beautiful “ Connecticut River Valley.” 


BURNHAM’S 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS , 


By far the largest, most complete and thorough Insti- 
tution of the kind in New England, where young men 
are thoroughly trained and properly fitted for all Busi~ 
ness Pursuits. GREAT IMPROVEMENT in the Method 
of Instruction, uniting School-room and Counting-room 
upon a plan that secures all the practical advantages of 
each. 

BANKING HOUSES, Merchants’ Empormm, anid 
twenty distinct business offices in practical operation. 
The Student Buys, Sells, Barters, Ships, Consigns Dis- 
count, Insures, and keeps his accounts, as in Actual Busi- 
ness. 

PROF. JOHN W. FOWLER, LL. D., for eightee 
President of the “New York tate and Nat 
School,” Poughkeepsie, has charge of the 
Lecture Departments. 

NORMAL WRITING DEPARTMENT.—In charge of 
the best business and Ornamen:a) Penman and Teacher 
on the Cortinent. Superior facilities for acquiring a 
thorough know ledge of the Science and Fractice of Tele- 
graphy. LIBE®AL REDU(¢ TIONS made to evtaters wig 
have received disabling and honorable wounds while 
in their country’s service. 

NECESSARY QUALIFICATICNS.—No particular de 
gree of advancement is required. Students can enter 
now or at any time, with an absolute certainty of suc- 


88. 

EDITORIAL OPINIONS —“ The success of this College 
is so great as to warrant the belief that it will eventually 
become the Larcgst, #s it already is the est, institution 
of the kind in the country.”— Springfield Republican, June 


, 1805. 

SEND US NAMES.—To persons who will send us, 
plainly written, the P. 0. address of forty young men, 
likely to be interested in obtaining a business education, 
we will forward our COLLEGE REVIEW and “ Gow to 
Do Business,” a manual of practical affairs and guide to 
success in life. Send only one name from a family, and 
not over a dozen from one village or small town. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULA&S.—Circulars, Papers, 
etc., giving full particulars relating to the course of 
Study, expense of Board and Tuition, may be bad gratis 

For of P hip, Bank Bills, Notes, 
Drafts, Checks, etc., send 25 cents. Address 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM, 

President, Springfield, mass. 
BURNHAM’S AMERICAN BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. . 





ITS CENTRAL LOCATION AND NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TER—SPACIOUS COUNTING-ROOM AND COS8T- 
LY OUTFIT—MERCANTILE LAW CLASS, A 
NEW FEATUFE—RAPID INCREASE OF 
PATRONAGE FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES— 

THE RIGHT MEN IN 
> THE RIGHT 

PLACE, 
Erc., Ero. 


Prom the Springfield Datly Republican. 
EDITORIAL. 

It wasa lucky thought of Mr. Burnham's to: hit upon 
Springfield as the location for the American: Business 
College. A more favorable place for euch an metitation 
cannot be found. A gem in the beautiful valley of the 





[Lock sTiTcH SEWING MACHINES 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Ja., President, 
No. 629 Broadway. 
Agents wanted. 
M. G. BROWN'S CELEBRAT- 


ed medicines ned through 
Grego, Ce Ot oe en ee Y., 410 Arch st. 
jadelpnia, 16 Pemberton Square, Boston. Call for 





Cec icut and in the heart of New England, combin- 
ing inarare degree the scenery and enjoyments of the 
country with the advantages of the city, possessing rail- 
road communications which are unsurpassed, it is just_ 
the point for an institution of this kind to make a health- 
fal and rapid growth, find attain a permanent success and 
a really national character. And this is what Mr. Barn. 
ham is making itto do When this college was opened, 
its pupils very mbered only resid of this 
cits and towns in this vicinity ; but they are already com- 
ing: r ot only from +1! New Er gland, but from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and even more distant states. That these 
pupils consult their best interest in thus doing, that the 








Of all the knotty questions 


This secret would’st unravel t— 
PLANTATION BITTER: take, 

And thou shalt be the wiser 
For thy sick stomach’s sake. 


" Brrrezs—the origina! s, T.—1960—X—the 
ganr@ietuat “selence”—the Bighth Wonder of the 








*, W. woRTE, LOOMIS L. WHITE, &. B. Kuen. 
W ort, WHITE & KEEN, 
BANEERS, 


NO. @ WALL STREET. 
Otices formefi occupied by Messrs. W. C. Pickersgill 
#00. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
orders executed tn Gold, Zaiiway Stocks and Bonds, 
tthe Stock Exchange. 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
ter the sale of the 








—Daily Plaindealer, Cleveland, 0. 
. 








8 BLoop 
work. er Gam ‘be no question as fo th) Pesult of tis 
Ores edie Cetin cotdietintes tn ini Uses ove tans 
shown the surface ef our system in the form of 
sore. Cy CE TT ORT EF 
nature and Ore this ection before the ‘conatl 
tation is whally broken with d 
and carry out of the tareuzh the secretion of the 

is, skin, and all impurities of tte biood, 
site secivce the Dees Cows eytiem ant tring S tauk 

a 
TLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND 








NATIONAL 7-90 LOAN 


titution can. without sssumption, claim: to worthy 
the name American, and that it offers advan sta- 
dents which are not surpassed, if they are equaled, by 
those of any similar institution in the country, can be 
proved to any one disposed to make the investigation. 
The fttirg up of the spacioas rooms in Commercial 
Bloca, occupied by the Cov.eze. has been made on the 
mor complete aud generous plan at an expense of not 
les than ¢5.°00, and here.rupp yg ample facilities to 
york «:to, Mr. Burnham ha» piace@ the best teac xersia 
their re: pective departments that could be obta‘ned. It 
's the aun and dete of dent to give his 
popiis m this way a busines: education which shall be at 
one practical and th-roggh The vital fault of many 
comp ercial colleges is that their instraction is sa ty im- 
perfect and superficial ; and. as evidence of this, they 
Tave ro public examinations, -ither when graduating 
their pupils or at anv other timc. The Am rican Basi- 
ness J sMege, on the other hand, cou ts the most rigit 
Bvestigation at its public examination, last ween. the 
advanced cl.ss were subje >ted to a strict questioning, by 
some of our we Il-krown basin: ss men, and with the m «t 
satisfactory results This class now enter the depart 
ment of actwal busin as, which is really a complete basi- 
ness weld in miniature. The theory department, in 
which pupils are fitted for sdvancement nto that of ac- 
tual business, is under the management of an expert 








The principal teacher of Pi hip ts prob- 
ably, without exeggeration. at the head of his profession 
in thiscountry. An and valuable featare in 
this college, whie h is possess-d by few others, is the sps- 
cial attention given to Mereantiie Law, the students in 
which do not merely read, bat thoroughly study, the sub- 
ject in all is branches, and thus become well versed in 


The whole institu ion is under the immediate and per- 
sonal superintendence of Prof Bursnau, who is here 





success of the Cellege is so great as to warrant the belief 
that tt will eventually become the largest, as ft is already 





Sa ae 
ex. L 


he best, institution of the kind in the country. 


mathematcian and a proctical and exverienced ac- } 


noms TO THE PUBLIC. 


In the year 1846, the writer embarked in the Drag Bust- 
ness in the city of Philadelphia, and while thus engaged 
made several experiments in regard to the most desire 
ble niode of preparing Fluid Bxiracts. My efforts being 
buccessful—the articles being approved and used by the 
Medical Faculty—1I was cesirous of placing them before 


TSI SES Te OE TE 








. 
[TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENOE 


IN THE 
BEAL FSTaTE 
Busins re m the citw cf Thirage induces the subscriber te 
offer hs pubic ia the hase and sate 


of ‘ pure’ 
cane ots and Lf tenes, ta paying 20x00, mak- 








the public, but hesitated for some time before 
to resort o newspaper advertising , knowin¢ of the preju- 
dices that existed in the minds of many against using ad- 
Vertised Medicines or Novtrums; but through the advic: of 
frievds and those whe had a-ed them this objection was 
overcome. 

After 18 years’ exertions, cc mmencing in a small way, 
the popularity of my articles has extended to all parts of 
the United states, a1d widely througbout For ign cous- 
tries—and thir in the face of much opposition. Every 
means has been resort: d to by unprincipled dealers since 
their merit and euccess have been known-such as adver- 
t+mg larger bottles ét less price, censuring all other 
preparations, and even copying my advertisements—but 
iam happy to state that, ut of the many who have re- 
sorted to this, none have been successtul 


MY OBJECT 


in this notice is to make facts known to the public and re- 
spectable dealers, Lelieving, after so many years’ ex. r- 
tions, that the Droggists will discountenance su>h pro- 
ceediogs, and that the reputation of my articles my not 
be damaged by the use of inferior or spurious ones 

Bnowing that many may read thw article who are un- 
acquaint d with me, I append a few remarks from those 
Ot my native city, and whose names are }nown in all 
Parts of the world : ‘ 

“Being per:onally acquainted with Mr. T. Helm- 
Lee Lt — me pa S s'auing I Ly. been mot 

vora impressed wit isenergy and integrity, 
gratified st Saaansate. - ~ eee 

WM. WEIGHTMAN, 
Firm of Powers & Wricar «xs, 
Nieth an! Brown streets, Philadelphia.” 





[Evening Bulle‘in, Philadelphia.) se 

“When cn a visit to ‘he City of New York, a few day) 
since, I was induced to call on our old friend and towns- 
men, Mr. H. T. Helmbold, Drugzgist, 594 Broadway, N. Y 
His Store isa Model—a periect Gem—the handsomest of 
any kina we have ever had tne pleasure of viewing, and 
£0 ¢xtentive, being 34 feet front, five stories in hight, 
and over 2.0 f-et deep. It indecd affords us mach pleas- 
ure to know that he hes been so su cessful, and it is am- 
ple evidence of the merits of his articles—as in our whole 
business experience we Lave vot known of the success of 
any art’cles without Meri*H—advertising merely bringing 
the name before the people ” 


{ Boston Herald. | 

“We do not like to adverti-e worthless wares, or articles 
eslenlated to d- ceive cur readers ; and when we see an 
acvertiser like Mr. Helmbold, whom we have known 
for years, gradually extend his advertising from year to 
year, until he becom:s the largest advertiser in the 
United States, we are satisfied that the statements in re- 
gard to his articles must be correct.” 

The writer reluctntly inserts the above, and would not 
do so were he not a stranger to many ; and concludes by 
stating the names of his articles, and the diseases tor 
which they have b« en used by many thousands with com- 
plete success. 





[ADVERTISEMENT } 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU 
will cure all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. Cures 
Pain or Weakness in the Back, Strictures, etc. Cures 
Weak Nerves, Loss of Memory, Trembling, Dimness of 
Vision 
HELMBOLD'S 
FLUID EXTRACT OF BUCHU 


is a pure fluid extract. not a weak tea or infusion. Is the 
one thing needful for al complaints incident to Females. 
For particulars send for Circular. 


HELMBOLD'S 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 


cures Gravel and Dropsical Swellings existing in Men, 
Wom 0. or Children ; in fact, ALL DISEASES requiring 
the aid of a Diuretic. It ss the greatest Tonic and Dia- 
retic known—perfectly safe, pleasant in taste and odor, 
and immediate in its action. 


HELMBOLD’S 
FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 
Higuty Concenrratep. 
One bottle equivalent in strength to one gallon of the 
Syrup of Decociion. 


It reaches the seat of the disease immediately, expell- 
ing all HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, and 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION! 


These articles, being of such strength, the dose is ex- 
ceedingly small. From this fact, itis used in the United 
States Army Hospitals and public Sanitary Institutions 
thrcughcrt the land. 

&@ Sold by all Druggiets everywhere. 

mwa Asb for Heimmbold’s. Take no other. 

sa Cot out the advertisement and send for it, and by 
this means avoid Counterfeit. 


CARD. 


No. 497 Broapway, New Yorx, Sept. 1, 1835. 
The undersigned begs leave to adopt this method of in- 


forme hie triends and patrons that he has associated 
bimeelf with JOSE A. MILLER, as avewe. mor 


manufacture and sale of gents’ fine silk, cassimere, fete 
ana cloth hats; aleo, Lapies’, misses’, and CHILDREN’s 
fancy hats, caps, and furs. 

br. MILIER’S experience asa manufacturer and 
originator of styles induces me to invite special attention 
to the genis’ dress-hats, which combine reLecance, 
LIG BTNESS, and DURABILITY, in a perfection never before 
attained. 

Hoping that, by thus uniting mechanical skill with ma- 
ture experience in »dapting and fitting the bat, we shall 
be favorea with your patronage, 

I remain yours, etc., 
8. J. VAIL, 
(Or Mitize & Varn), 
No. 497 Broadway. 

Branch for the sale of Gentlemen's goods, as heretofore, 
at.No. 141 Fulton st., north side, between Herald office 
and Broadway. 

JOUR- 


EMPERANC E.—-—THE 
with im Teast matter that it should. be "wid A 


ely circu- 
lated 12 copies will be sent, post paid, to one direetion, 
for one dollar. Direct, J. MARSH, Park Bank. 


A Bricune 











THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


AND EVERY 
GOOD GROCER SHOULD SELL, 


Made from the best materials, always uniform in quality, 


ané 
SLESEREN OUNCLS TO THE POUND. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS. 

PYLE'S CREAM TARTAR. 
PYLE’S BAKING SODA. 
PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 

PYLE’S BLACK INK. 

PYLE’S STAR STOVE POLISH. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


No. 359 Washington street, 
Corner Franklin, N. ¥. 





LAs TRY IT. 





FOR THE 


DOMESTIC LAUNDRY, 


designed to economize and add to the brilliancy of 


MUSLINS, LINENS, AND LAGES, 


and impart that delicate tint so much demred. 
It also makes a splendid 


BLUE WRITING INK, 

which has alreadpmade it a favorite among the Ladie 
who have tried it. 

Sold by Groceries ever) where. 

The above Picture is on each box. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
NO. 30 WASHINGTON 8f., 
cor. Franklin, New York. 


[s™ iN THE SHENANDOAH 


VALLEY 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 





First-quality farms, Heat mili properties, 
good water-powers, hot ls, dwellings, ete., for sale 





easy terms. 
The fertulity of the lands in the Val- 
ley, end in West Virginia generally, is t00 well Known to 
comments here. 
yor infeomation concerning this Valley we would re- 
fer you to the Patent Office Agricultaral Report for 1863, 
‘and to any officer or soldier of the Middle MDitary De- 
partment, U. 8 A. 
‘We offer no lands liable to comfiseation. The titles are 
all geod, or no sale. 
Send for our circular Callon or address - 


. .«STRINE & LUCE, , . 


Real Estate Agents, Martinabarg, W. Va. 








SoLomon Sanna on ae a 
Mass, , +c r Webster Bank, Boston, 
os le 
Sos. A. Sxem, Eaq., Pres’t Mer. Sav. L. and T. Company 
Bunz, Loanane, Bet , President Four.h National Baak, 
$= neato ee Continental Ba 
Heine, Fiint & ritice, New York. ah 5.7 
Bxoce a ies mt }armers' and Planter? 
Guetn, diy 2, th JOSIAH L. JAMES. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—TO 
£ 





MOTA- 
. of 


of health to the 
erims which requi: rnal 

which the pills will be found an efficient remedy. The: 
are efficacious in the autumn or tarn of life—the mex 
critical period of woman’s existence. ° 


J bares HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every deucription, Old Pamphiets 
of every Kind, old Blouk-Bogks and Ledgers that are 
written fall, and all kinds of Waste Paper from baakera, 
insurance companies, brokers, patent-medicine depots 
orinting-o@ces, cook-bmders, public and private Ubre- 
fies, hothis. x 3 ca press 
offices, etc. 


to 
sallow hue of cankering disease.’ lea 
tude, and for 





railroac ih 
STOCKWELL & EMERSON, 
“o 2% Ann ét., one door west of Nassau st 


Homa REYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPE- 
clrics, 





Have proved, tom the most ample expenen entire 

success ; Simple, Prompt, Efieent a Reliable. They 

are the only Medicims peifyctly adapted to popular use 
—- > chet mieten cane de made in using them, 

30 harmless, ax to be free from danger, and so e 

to be always reliable —e 


O. . Cents. 
1, Cures FEVERS. Cong: stionus, and inflammations ...25 
*“ WORMS, Worm-fever. Worm-colic, ete 
CRYING-colic or Teething of infants 
DIARRHEA of children or adults .. 
DY SENTERY, Griping, Bilious Odlic.... e 
CHOLERA. Morbua, Nausea, or Vomiting ....:25 
CODGHUS. Colds Hoarseness, Bronchitis...... 
NEUT-ALGIA. Tootheche. Nervous Pains | 
HEA ACHES, Sick Headache, or Vertigo....26 
Me a FEPSLA. Dillons Stomach, Oostivensas...- 2, 
. oe SSED, scanty or painful Periods...... 
“ FEMALE Difficuities, ... 3 meten Seer once 
* CRUUP. hoarse couse, difficult Breathing 
‘ ty um. Erysipi sruptions 








PUP eer 


3 JMATISM, and all heamatic Pains 
FEVER ana . Onill Fever—old Agues....58 

PIL¥FS, internator external, blind or bleedtng.50 
“ OPHTHALMY, score, inflamed Eyes or Eye! 
“ CATAE RH, acut or chronic, or Influenga....56 
“ WHOOPING Couch. < asmod O 





BRESBUSEPSERESSESSP HERS: 


Thi 
and book complete, $10. Oase of teen’ 
morocco and book, $6. Single boxes, 


VereRiInagy rics —Mahogany Cases, 10 vials, $10. 
Bingle vials, with direction 1° ei 8 
iKa~ These 


. Office and Depot, 0. 
a sale by eve: edicine 
D consulted 


r. 
ally or by 


Medioine Com- 
way, Kew York. 

, a8 above, for Ki, TY — Ve 
ves GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S 
UTERINE €ATHOLICON, (Marshall's) 

An infallible cure for “ Female Weakness,” and alt 





' Uterine complaints of womea. 


Price, $1 50 per bottle ; Five bottles for Six Doliars. 
THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS. 
The best Pill in the world for family use, and for all BR- 
tous and Liver Complaints. Price, 25 cents per box. 
Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
No. 189 William #&., near Fulton, New York. 
sar Inquire of dealers everywhere. 28 





— 
FINANCIAL. 


New Yorn, Aug. 25, 1886, 

IVIDEND NOTICE.—AT A MEET- 

ing of the Beard«f Directors ofthe Fourta Na- 

tional Bank, held this day, a DIVIDEND OF FOUR @ 

PER CENT. was di ciared out of the net earnings of 

six payable on the lst of September, free 
trom Goverom' 
The Books of 





ent tax. 
Trafisier will be closed onand after the 
of business on Saturday, 26th inst, until the ist 


closing 
day of September. 
P. C. CALHOUN, President. 
B. Seaman, Cashier. 


= NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 
‘This bank: will Sone Gertificatee ot Deposit baeher te 
J. L. WORTH, ~ 


terest on favorable terms. 
New \ork, Aag. 21, 1565. 


[LA Seance. BALDWIN, & CO., 








RANKERS AND BROKERS. 
70 W .LL ST., N. ¥., 


DESLERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Orders in STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, etc., promptly en- 
ecuted at the Regaar Stock, Petroleum, and Mining 
Boards and Gold Room by members of the firm. 


jr SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 96 Warren st. 


Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. on all sume 
entitled thereto. Open daliy from Wa. u.to3 vr. = 
N. B.—Money to loan on bond anc wort rage. 
; WALTER W. OONCKLIN, Presieent. 
Vanpersus L. Boxrron. Socretary. 


M oReis & WHEELWRIGAT, 








BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
72 BEAVER STR&ET, 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS 


ros 
JAY COOKE. 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON ALL DEPOSITS. 


SUBSURIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 
7 8-10THS LOAN. 

Government Bonds of all denominations bought aagé 
sold, and constantly kept on hand. 

The usual commision to Bankers and Brokers. Bas 
waybhares and Miscellaneous Stocks beught and seid 
STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 

WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO. 
SPOFI ORD, TLLESTON & CO., N. ¥. : 
GALWBY, CASADO & TELLER, WN. Y. 
JOSIAH MACY'S SONS, N. ¥. 
GEORGE MILNE, ¥. ¥. 
G. W. DUER, Cashier Bank State New York, B. ¥- 
HARGEOCK & 00., BN. ¥. hy oe : 
B. C. MORRIS, Columbian Ins. Oo., N. ¥. 
CALDWELL & MORRIS @uccessorsto Brewer & Galé- 
well, N. ¥. 


—— CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 





No. 380 BROADWAY, NEW TORK. - 


CarmmaL - - - $8,000,000. 
DIRECTORS 
Smythe, Francis 
nw Conga. Horsce-B. 
Secan A. Baldwin, Rovert H. 
m. A. Wheelock. 





we 


warn & COMPANY, 
No. 4 WALL STREET. 
BANKERS 


amp = 


. 


U. 8. 7-80 LOAN AGENTS. 
_Apamnasseherante eee 


TT 2s 


MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSUR- 





ANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA BUILDING, NO. 1 Rassau St. 


June 1, 1865. . 


Authorized Capital...........c00-sseeesS 0008 
Cash Capual, pad in and Surplas...... S010 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOS OF DAMEC 


en Ay 


\y 


ee 

































































































































































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 


SEPT. 7, 1866. 





























Ol , 
HESPERUS. 
py EDWARD N. POMBBOY. 
nce herald of a heavenly birth, 
a . to mortals of immortal weal ; 
Bhe dark that hides the loveliness of earth 
Doth thine reveal. 


Through fading :twilights and the mists of |; 


even 
We bail'thy glimmer in the void afar; 
© rarest jewel in the crown of heaven, 
Sweet evening star! 


‘When first we spy thy presence, like a thought 
Thon dost-eurprise ne, sparkling in thesky: 
‘We feel as if & miracle were wrought, 
And we were nigh. 


Pare is thy radiance, like a flower distilled ; 
A never-failing beacon thou dost burn, 
“Whose lamp with mellow light is nightly 
filled 
From Sunset’s urn. 


—_— 


Day’s ebbing tide has touched its lowest mark, 
The eunset-bay lays bare ite cloudy bars, 

‘And Hesper, from the spaces of the dark, 
Leads owt the stars. 


Rew streaming earthward through celestial 
doors, 
These featly foot it to some choral song; 
And ali night long they tread those fleating 
floors, 
A countless throng. 


From the high zenith to the edge of night, 
They sweep in silver-panoplied array ; 
But most they crowd that flowing zone of 
light, 
7 Milky Way. ‘ 
"They never wait the coming of the sun, 
Nor face the charge of the impetuous day; 
But silently, as ghosts, one after one 
They steal away. 


PORTLAND, MALNB. 





PARADISE REGAINED. 


iit. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 


fouruweet Hanson and “the great 
fea Wall” are distant from East Eden, if we 
eross Green Mountain, fifteen miles. 

The drive is very fine. Delightful, the 
horses evidently think, for they run up all 
the hills, sharing our enthusiasm, and 
answering to the callof the Fiecker, «. ¢,, 
the High Hole—otherwise the Yarup (Hur- 
ry up!)-—with a will. 

Between all these mountains, which 
stretch quite across the island, are little 
fresh-water lakes. We ‘pass several of 
them on our way, and the arms of the sea, 
apparently as numerous as those of Bria- 
reus, spread around us in every direction. 
We get vast prospects as we go—some- 
times the entire circumference of the island 
seems to be revealed before our eyes, 
fer we look beyond the. circles of green 
ferest-land to the Blue Hill, and other hills 
of Maine-land. Our way, as we proceed, is 
shadowed by the unfailing alders, birches, 
spruces, pines, whose overarching branches, 
a@renched with yesterday’s rain, give us of 
their consecrating and renewing freshness 
as we pass. 

The ground is red with cornel—a vast dis- 
play of fairy cups intimates that a world’s 
eenvention is at hand, and that New En- 
giand fairies are preparing a feast of wel 
eome.fgr that high festival. We see here 
and there the gigantic remains of goodly 
pines hewn away by lumbermen for that 
great business of ship-building, which goes 
on so seriously in Maine. From the sol- 
emn depths ‘of the forest-shade comes the 
voice ef the hermit thrush, the purest and 
sweetest bird-song ever heard. Qur heante 
resound as. we go with perpetual Te Deums. 
We lay an embargo on our tongues, for we 
feel the poverty of language. 

The “great” Sea Wall at first sight dis- 
appointed us. The natives make much of 
it. It is something tangible—that can be 
measured—that can be seen. But where 
on the face of the earth will you find na- 
tives who are fully alive to that which 
makes up the real glory of their heritage ? 
kt isin the kingdom of Nature as in that 
of grace. It is the exile who puts the 
shoes from off his feet—feeling that the 


.| eth unto star,and the ocean proclaims to the 


yet strong ‘persuasion of the waves, even 
a8 savage matures do under the civilizing 
process, which is-sometimes so cruel seem- 
ing in its methods. 

Yea, he knows his worlds and his people! 
He sees his red cornel in the woods—his 
wild roses of the field, the still blue lakelet 
on the mountain’s top. Does he make what 
he cannot Jove? Are these the fantastic 
vagaries: of creative intellect, and nothing 
more? 1s the Maker disregarding? With 
him does the thing made pass for naught? 
Is “God in history?” He is in the thistle- 
seed that floais up so valiantly from its 
humble home by the wayside, and rides 
gay ly on the summer air. When I lift from 
the Sea\Wall this dainty sea-urchin, know I 
not the hand that laid it there? Can I see 
a fairer beauty in its pearl-gray and sea- 
green tints than the eye that watched its 
goings upward from the deep? 

When we say to him, “ We thank thee 
for the great psalm of creation, where, day 
by day, when there is no voice or language, 
star speaketh unto flower, and flower speak- 


sky the power, the order, the mind, the 
loving kindness, and the tender mercy of thy 
spirit dwelling in every great and every little 
thing,” must he who sitteth in the heavens 
wonder at our speech, as if, perchance, he 
shad, in laying out his plans of geometrical 
progreseion, builded “ better than he knew !” 
The villages of Sommes’ Sound, and South- 
west Harbor, which we pass on our way to 
the Sea Wall, are respectable as to size and 
quality, and “ beautiful for situation.” 

They have their churches and their 
school-houses, of which indeed tnere are 
fifty-one on the island. The mountains 
about the last-named place must at every 
season prove sources of refreshment. Later 
in the summer the village is much frequent- 
ed, but East Eden must always prove the 
favorite resting-place of those who frequeat 
Mount Desert. 

And we must leave this place ; its waters, 
earth, and skies are not ours by inherit- 
ance—the panorama is closed—the exhibi- 
tion over. Out now, into the crowded 
street, and take your chance with the mal- 
titude! We will do it, then, with decent 
and becoming solemnity, during the sacred 
hours. 

From the hights in the vicinity of Ells- 
worth we look back on the mountains of 
Mount Desert, sixteen miles away. When 
we first beheld them, the sun was breaking 
through the mists which had fallen all the 
afternoon, and a rose-light, fading into gray, 
and brightening into golden, covered them 
at his setting. The glorious promise had 
been more than redeemed. Not an hour 
of a day, not a moment of an hour, had 
been lacking of Edenic fullness. Now that 
we are going, how blue and silent and soli- 
tary, in spite of neighborhood, look all the 
hights! 

But, as the weeping wife said to her hus- 
band, “ My dear, never mind about the will ; 
just go on with your dying.” 

Boston, under any possible circumstances, 
must be a delightful place to reach. 

After watching the sun set and rise at 
sea, which it did apparently at the same 
point of the horizon—probably because of 
our nearness to the center of things —after 
attending camp-meeting over night, and 
lending a delighted ear te the rehear3al of 
all manner of experiences—to steam up 
Boston Harbor in the early morning, and 
do the same thing through the thorough- 
fares of the Puritans—is it not to move along 
the very hights of privilege? Henceforth, 
let no gossip trouble me with reports of 
travel. Have I not been to Boston? And 
walked about Boston Common, and sat un- 
der its goodly trees, and stood on the steps 
of the State House, and admired its beauti- 
ful yellow dome, and. paid .my--respects tO 
Daniel Webster, and to Horace Mann, 
where they stand like sentirfels guarding 
the hights of Massachusetts’ glory? Have 
I not seen the outside walls of old South 
Church, and Faneuil Hall, and the Market, 
and a “lost-looking” image of Benjamin 
Franklin somewhere near the fence of a 
narrow yard? And breathed of the same 
air as that which twice a week is consumed 
by the great organ? 

The statue of Horace Mann, recently 
erected, has been so severely, not to say 
savagely, criticised by one of the Boston 
papers as to excite a doubt in the reader’s 





ground is too hcly for the contamination of 
that foreign dust. It is the hand pierced by 
the severity of world-thorns that is long 
fm gaining courage to pluck the fair, white 
lily, flower of gentleness, of purity, and of 
fragance. Itisthe ear distracted with harsh 
“ world-noises” that hears in the swing- 
ing of the harebell music not discordant 


mind as to the fairness of feeling and pur- 
pose with which the critic set himself to 
his task, 
1f one must have such things—and it is 
suggested by an artist that we shouldn’t ; 
that statues belong to the ancients, who could 
drape their heroes perfectly to the purpose, 
because the living men of their time ar- 








with that of governable spheres. From the 
ungraciousness of selfish, disobedient lives, 
we return to the gracious acceptations and 
ons of God—by being and living. 

oaly to shudder at our exile, and weep joy- 
ful tears that the wide doors stood open for 
us when we cought them. 
These islanders can see that their sun, in 
its rising and its going-down, is somehow a 
speetacle—it moves them so often, claiming 
eye andstirring heart. No wonder ; and the 
lad who swings snakes out of existence 
without the least compunction—I mean 
our guide to Great Head—was sufficiently 
fmpressed with the awfulness of its glory 
to remark that he wouldn’t like topitch 
anyone over that place, “not even Jeff. 
Davis ;” but they are not born exhibitive. 


And s0, ten to one, ask if there’s anything 
about the island worth a stranger's looking 


at, and they’ll name first Sea Wall. 


We found a collection of stones washed 
imto general roundness by the action of the 
waves, which, at high tide, covers them, 
and sloping downward to the great flat 
yocks of the immediate coast. This, instead 
ef a perpendicular wall built solidly and 
squarely up, as & mason would have built 
#—“ high as a house and half a mile long,” 


aecording to report. 


It was some time before we prevailed on 
eurselves to walk dver the vast pavement 
to the water’s edge. But when we did so, 
‘what resources of: beauty and treasures 
thereof we found that bleak waste pos- 


sessed of! 
We had there-again, and under differen 


geous than those of the devil’s oven. 


These gardens of the sea, we would re- 


f member, were fi 


of the rocks when none beheld ‘éx- 





rayed themselves in flowing garments— 
the blending of modern and ancient style, 
to which Miss Stebbins has resorted in this 
drapery of Horace Mana, would seem to 
be far more graceful and becoming than 
the dress in which Webster is bronzed. The 
neatly-fitting coat in which the great states- 
man is made to appear by day and by 
night might as well be painted a fine blue, 
and with the usual brass buttons; he 
would then “stand complete in the lord- 
ship” wherewith he of old did lord it over 
the Bay State. 
The statue of Daniel Webster is respons- 
ible for this irreverence : if it is desirable 
that future generations should see him @ 
effigy, then he should be allowed to change 
his coat. 
Our four coyntrywomen, who have done 
much in sculpture, are they not all of New 
Fngland—Miss Hosmer, Miss Lander, 
Miss Whitney, and Miss Stebbins? Miss 
Hosmer, with her statue of Thomas Benton, 
and Miss Stebbins, with- hers of Horace 
Mann, are evidence certainly that the art, 
by whomsdever pursvfed, shall not lack en- 
couragement in this land, which has yet, we 
suppose, to build up its thousand temples 
‘dedicated to sculpture, and its unnumbered 
galleries of paintings. Miss Lander’s statue 
of Vracrnra Dare, which was on exhibi- 
tion in Boston at the same time with Zzno- 
BrA, last spring, won for itself great praise. 
The history‘of the shipwreck, and subse- 
quent recovery of the statue, and its pur- 
@hase by fhe artist who made it of the in- 
t | gurance company into whose possession it 
‘had findlly cone, is a curious story which 
“has often been 
Miss Whitney’s Arnica, which was exhib- 





ppeared under kind] | ‘God,” ‘has been so often described, and has 
a oa - - 4 won for itself so much praise, that I should 


‘it here. 


mon, ‘Horace Mann, and Africa. If not, 


haidly'be justified by dwelling further on 


The guide-book seems to have taken the 
reader out of his way. And yet discerning 
minds will doubtless be able to diszover 
the connecting link between Boston Com- 


with what mortification shall I make my 
way to the hut in the woods! 


}____+ 


The Children’s Column. 


TWO FLOUR PICTURES: 


A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CHILDREN. 


Mipp.etox, Genzszr Co., July 8th. 
DEAR COUSIN: 

1 ax to offer learned information about 
our wheat fields,am 1? 1 haven’t any learo- 
ing in respect to it. { don’t know anything 
about vegetable physiology and all that. 
But I know something about this wheat 
crop, for we have carried the whole harvest 
through without any help from father, and 
mother has worried until I am more out of 
patience with country-life than ever. 

When father left for his regiment, last 
fall, he tried to persuade mother to rent out 
the farm; but she was so anxious to show 
what she could do alone, that she wouldn’t 
consent, and ever since spring we hfve had 
our hands full. We don’t cultivate any- 
thing but wheat. We put in one hundred 
acres last fall. Only we have sheep on the 
poor land, but they take care of themselves. 
Of course, Ben had to oversee the work, 
and a precious time he made. I’m sure I 
don’t know what brilliant destiny my 
brother is shaping for. He hates farming, 
and he hates study. Mother could never 
keep him at school. But he’s good at 
grumbling. All the while the wheat was 
ripening mother was so anxious about the 
weather that I did not get a day of peace. 
If I was glad in the morning to find it 
pleasant, mother would say, “ You have 
not a reasonable interest in your father’s 
welfare. It is plain to everybody else that 
this dry weather is going to ruin the wheat.” 
And if I was delighted with a shower, 
mother would look doleful,.and talk about 
the wheat’s getting lodged in these dreadful 
storms. I wonder if every one is so un- 
happy about his responsibility as our 
mother? A business life must be terrible, 
if this is so. 

But in spite of everything the wheat was 
ready for harvesting by the end of June, 
and neither dry nor wet, nor weevil nor fly, 
had done it any great damage. And now it 
was Benny’s turn to complain. He was 
still on hand to see it through, though he 
had been threatening all summer to enlist. 
Every time he drove to town he would de- 
clare he was going to enlist, and kept 
mother in a perpetual fever. I never be 
lieved him. Ben is too lazy to undertake 
to be a soldier. 

Well, the barvest came, and there were 
sometimes twenty hired men, and the great- 
est meals to get! All hands had to help. 
It seemed impossible to cook enough for 
them to eat. Of course, the harvesting is 
all done with machines, but it takes a great 
many men to feed them. The threshing- 
machine was set up in full view of my win- 
dow, on one side of the field that lies be- 
tween the house and the road, where its 
clitter-clatter sounded almost ceaselessly 
for three days. It is rather nice to see the 





you. And if you do not come, do not for- 
get that letters from the city are always de- 
lightful to your ° 


-much better on sandy soil than winter. 


a firm soil, having in it s preponderance of 
clay. For this reason, our clayey loams 


Country Cousin. 





The Farmers Column. 


———$——— 


THE BEST SOIL FOR WHEAT. 
Waeat, especially winter grain, requires 


are found to be better adapted to winter 
wheat than any other soil. A strong loam 
is better for winter wheat than a clay soil, 
although where clay is 90 abundant as to 
give a soil. the character of @ sig clay, it 
will produce excellent wheat for a long 
succession of years. Still, when clay and 
sand are commingled in the right propor- 
tion to form a good loam, there is no other 
kind of soil that is better adapted to the 
production of winter whea’, that will make 
the whitest and best fine flour. A sandy 
soil is too porous for wheat, especially win- 
ter wheat. Spring wheat will succeed 





Mucky soils are quite objectionable for win- 
ter wheat, because they are too light. The 
freezing in winter expands them much’ 
more than compact loams, or clays, es- 
pecially when they are not well drained. 
This great expansion disturbs the roots to 
such an extent that but few plants can sur- 
vive the great injury from freezing and 
thawing. Clay gives firmness and solidity 
toa soil. Sand renders it sufficiently por- 
ous to drain off the superabundant moisture, 
which is the means of the great expansion 
when the soil freezes, and at the same time 
it renders the soil sufficiently porous for the 
roots to spread readily. 

Another indispensable characteristic of a 
good soil for wheat is dryness. No soil, 





fed a few pounds of meal or oil-cake daily. 
A few pounds of meal fed at such a time 
will increase the amount of fat and flesh 
far beyond our highest expectations. 
Although summer is a more favorable 
period to begin to fatten an olg cow, old ox, 
or sheep, September is pot a badtime. Old 
cows should be dried off at once, as they 
will not fatten much while giving milk. 
Then, while the warm weather continues, 
acow or a bullock should be fed twice 
daily with meal, in addition to grass and 
good hay. Sheep should receive not less 
than one pound each daily of Indian corn 
and oats, or barley. If ground into meal, it 
will be much betigr than to feed it whole. 


Selections. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 











LIFE may be given in many wa 
And loyaity to Truth be csled 
As bravely in the closet as the fleld, 
So generous is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churis deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield— 
his shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s 
solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his 


birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength h 
needs. ” . 


Sach was he, our Martyr Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
- A. > — on her head, 
ept with the passion of an an ief: 
Forgive me, if from present things turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 





whatever may be its component parts, or 
however fertile it may be, can produce a | 
large yield of winter wheat when there is | 
an excess of water in it. What I wish to | 
be understood by an excess of water is, | 
more than the soil will retain by capillary | 
attraction, or absorption. If a good clay | 
s0i), too wet for wheat, were rendered dry | 
by underdrains three feet deep and not | 
more than ten to twelve feet apart, its ca- | 
pacity for absorbing the surplis water 
would be greatly increased ; and the wheat 
growing on it would be very little injured 
by freezing and thawing ; and it would suf- 
fer less for want of moisture in a dry time. 

Another important feature of a good 
wheat soil is a bountiful supply of nitrogen- 
ous matter and silica. When a soil is 
nearly destitute of these ingredients; the 
esrs of wheat will always be short and light 
and the kernels of grain quite small. In 
fertile loams there is usually a pretty gooi 
supply of both substances. Where nitro- 
genous matter exists only in limited abund- 
ance, it may be supplied in good barn- 
yard manure, made by animals which sub- 
sist largely on coarse grain and oil-meal. 
Such manure will always produce great 
heads and large, plump kernels of grain. 
Silica is essential to produce a healthy, 
bright, and stiff straw. This may be sup- 
plied by spreading a few hundred bushels 
of cand per acre, after the wheat is put in, 
and sowing eight t¢ ten bushels of un- 
leached ashes per acre, the next spring, or 
even duringa dry time in winter, when 
ashes would not be washed away by high 
water. There are thousands of acres of in- 
ferior wheat soil in our country that might 
be mace to yield remunerating crops of this 
kind of grain, by following the directions 














thresher work, but it makes a dreadful | 
noise. It is a tall, blue affair, with whee's | 
machinery... .1.suppose, if you had been | 
nére, you would have known how to get | 
out an improvement; but I never take | 


any thing in the country is worth much 


of box, and the straw runs back, while the 
wheat falls down into the bushel under- 
neath. The men have to work fast and 
hard to pile up the straw and remove the 
chaff. One man stands to empty the bushel, 
and every time he does it he makes a chalk- 
mark on the bottom. When it gets full he 
counts them up, and rubs out the old ac- 
count, and begins anew. This measures 
the wheat. The machine is‘driven by a 
horse, which carries a rope round and 
round all day in the sun. I can’t bear to 
go where they are threshing, [ am always 
so sorry for the poor horses. 

After all, I wish they would reap as they 
used to in early timgs, and as I suppose they 
do now in the East. It would be delightful 
tosee the sickles gleaming all over the 
fields, and the women gleaning, while their 
babies slept under the hedge with the 
crickets and grasshoppers. And then, if 
they could exercise a little imagination, 
and give an entertainment in honor of 
Ceres down there under the elm trees, it 
would be very sensible. But there is no 
romance in country people. I think it is 
strange that the world is so different from 
what it was ! 

After all, the wheat turned out beautifally 
this summer. [ hadto hunt up the bags 
among the rubbish in the garret, and then 
we had to go over them all, and mend any 
that needed it. As we were sitting one af- 
ternoon on the south porch, doing this, who 
should come suddenly in but father. We 
had not seen him since February. He had 
been cent up to make purchases for the 
regiment, and stayed two days. He praised 
mother enough to pay for all the trouble 
and anxiety. And the wheat paid, too. 
Ben drove to town with the last load, and 
took the cash for four hundred bushels, and 
deposited it in the bank ; all but fifty dol- 
lars, that mother divided between Ben and 
me, as @ kind of present for our share in the 
work. 

The great field that lay between us and 
the turnpike (our house is on the hill, about 
& quarter of a mile from the road) looks 
quite dreary since the harvest is over. I 
rather liked to see it wave in the sun when 
the grain, was ripening, and it was very 
4 nice and green all winter and spring when 

the snow was off, and very bright and gold- 
en just before harvest. Then when it was 
stuck all over with the little brown cocks, 
it looked like a camp. On the whole, [ 





‘ited in New York at the Academy during the 


g months, and her Goprva, are works 
“which do her honor. Godiva is represent- 
* €d at the moment when she has “ unclasped 
the wedded eagles of her belt,” and the 


tell the whole story. Here is one equal to 


miss it. I think I grew attached to this 
harvest, beowuse it gave'ts so much trouble. 
About the Way the wheit gets into the flour- 
barrels, I don’t know much. Of course, 
they grind it at the mill. I used to think 
it was great fun to ride to mill, but I never 


“and expression betray that the | took much notice. j suppose there is 
wit ts willing, though the flesh is weak. | great deal of wonderful steam ie 
The shrinking figure, ‘and the uplifted head, | the great mills in Buffalo. Ben says there 


is. But ‘believe boys always take inore 








> cept the loving eye of tof the Gospel requirement ; the | notice than gills, What the «city life of 
? ap the woeterd hic Broly ured avovous burdens which have been unjast- ~~, saps ae you hint a 
‘4, there was no man in the wilderness, or fish- | ly laid on'others’ she Will at | things, I can’t imagine. I suppose it goes 
“ qrmjan on the Geep, he taw his little ane- | ome momentt, ‘and@by one act, for the op- | thom site, or to the baker's, and that is 
Pur poems vy pry their * pal- pressor and the oppressed. Love’s everlast- ever, Ghat cy life tage renee bow. 
ace of delight,” tly, ‘ - : rt I : , better 
them! He saw his muscles riding into | "The Avmca, riding from Ker sléep, and, TE ee ee erin. Lam half crazy to 
“harbor! with purple’ sas’ all ¢presd.* He'} with lined: hand, shielding ber tyes from | Pome Nt ot Tonk - Only twice I have 
séw the stern rocks and stones of the sea | 'the breaking attitude which alittle are bay at Promise of a viiit to 
; ping upward into daylight, and réng- | further waking ‘shall change into that of ew . delnde me much now. 
ing thitmselved.in Yormidable lines albng | sippiicdtion—sd strong by nature, but the SS icath ee 
tthe coast ; he saw, too, how their sharp, keen veriest { babe in grace, this Ethiopia which a gir you, come and see. for 


yourself, You know how ‘much T want 


and bands, and I don’t know what kiad of | HOW 


much notice of these things. I don’t think | sists in keeping the lambs improving in 


study. The chaff flies forward into a kind | cess in raising sheep is almost always attri- 


just given. 4 
EEPRAISING 
PROFITABLE. 

The grand secret of success in raising 
sheep—if there is any secret about it—con- 
condition, from year to year. Want of suc- 
butable to bad management, which usually 
begins with lambs in the months of autumn. 
After they are weaned, in September or 
October in our latitude, they are often al- 
lowed to grow poor. This is bad manage- 
ment, asitis always difficult to improve 
their conditioh until after the foddering 
season is over. 

Lambs, as soon as weaned, should be 
furnished with the best of feed, and kept 
growing until the foddering season com- 
mences; and if feed is short, it is best and 
will be found profitable to give them a 
small quantity of grain daily. Let it be 
borne in mind that; if sheep are allowed to 
fall away in flesh in autumn and winter, 
sheep husbandry will not be as profitable 
as it otherwise would. 

Ewes that rear lambs will almost always 
become thin in flesh, but not necessarily 
poor, while the young ones are at their side. 
But, in our cold climate, the lambs must be 
separated from their dam that they may 
have ample time to recuperate om gra3s be- 
fore cold weather. If ewes are brought 
into winter-quarters poor, and kept poor 
the profits arising from their wool and 
lambs next season will be much curtailed 
by such management- That farmer who 
keeps his sheep, both young and old, im- 
proving in condition from year to year, and 
never suffers them to lose flesh, except when 
rearing their young, and who saves with 
care all the manare they make during the 
foddering season, and applies it to his soil, 
cannot fail to make raising sheep a profita- 
ble employment. A portion of the profit 
accrues from the increased amount of grain 
which the manure produces over and above 
what the soil would yield without manure. 
For this reason, those farmers who have 
adopted a mixed husbandry, who raise 
grain in connection with sheep, and make 
alot of mutton every year, always fiad 
sheep husbandry a profitable employment. 
Such farmers are never heard to complain 
that “ farming dont pay.” On the contrary, 
they usually boast how successful they have 
oy in an enterprize where poor managers 


WHEN TO COMMENCE PATTENIN? 
OLD ANIMALS. 

The best time to begin to fatten old ani- 
mals is in the latter of spring, or dur- 
ing the former part & summer. At that 
season of the yesr, everything is springing 
into new life. The nutritious grass, the 
warm and pleasant weather, the cheerful 
sunshine, and the cooling shade, all lend 
their influence in ose harmenious cofnbi- 
nation, to revivify and promote the growth, 
not only of young ani healthy animals, but 
those that have endured the pelting storms 
and pinching cold of many winters. At 
that reason of the year, they begin to im- 
‘prove in flesh, even if their allowance of 


they be allowed to stop improving, the pro | 
‘prietor must. sustain a loss to 9 greater or 





‘Jess extent. In case an animal does not re- 


Repeating us by rote : 
For him her Old-World mold aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wane, eaten in the strength of God, and 
rue, 


How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved hs charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent lke perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer ' 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Piutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face 
I praise him not; it were too late ; 
And some innative weakness there must be 


| In him who condescends to victery 


Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence cosies: 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 


man, 
oo patient, dreading praise, not 


ane. 
New birth of our new seil, the first 
merican. 


— Atlantic Monthly for September. 
aE ee 


MR. COLFAX ON BRITISH SOIL. 


[Hon. ScouyLER CouFax, while*at Vic- 
toria, V. I., the capital of British Columbia, 
was therecipient of official honors. Atapub- 
lic dinner, at yhich he and his fellow-trav-, 
elers were guests, he delivered an address 
from which we give an extract :] 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—No 
one can be happier than myself to meet 
such a reception, forty-five hundred miles 
from my nation’s capital, on a foreign soil 
and under a foreign flag. You have afford- 
ed me a welcome that is truly gratifying. 
1 see around me, not only American citi- 
zens, but the officia’s, civil and military, 
and the subjects of that good woman, 
Queen Victoria. |Cheers.] Of all the in- 
vitations I have ever received, I confess the 
one which came from the American con- 
sulin this city gave me the most sincere 
gratification. Although it was the inten- 
tion of myself and friends to have extend- 
ed our journey to- Vancouver’s Island, the 
invitation thus given made us feel more 
than ever welcome. [ resolved before I 
left home to visit these colonies on the Pa- 
cific, and 1 am glad this night of haviog an 
opportunity of joining in hearty cheers for 
your noble queen. [Cheers.] Although I 
am a republican in every sinew and fiber 
[cheers], I never think of Queen Victoria 
without my heart warming with gratitude. 
When our country was in imminent peril, 
and when Great Britain and America—the 
representatives of a common lineage, & 
common language, and, if such it can be 
called, a common religion —were almost 
embroiled in mortal conflict on the Trent 
difficul'y, ry Victoria demanded of her 
ministers that the character of their mis- 
sives should be conciliatory ; that it should 
not be repulsive to the United States, bat 
should enable the American people to com- 
ply with the request without any sacrifice 
of honor. [Cheers.] On that occasion she 

roved her wisdom, her sagacity, and her 

dness. [Cheers.] You all know that 
there are very many people im the United 
States in favor of the next great war—even 
more so after the last four years of victori- 
ous strife—but you will bear me witness 
that on both sides of the Sierra Nevadas [ 
have spoken in deprecation ani condem- 
nation of a war between our nation and 
any other nation on the globe. I am one 
of those men who believe in the fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of men. [Ap- 
plause.] Although the position of coun- 
tries is often that of antagonism, I do not 
believe in drawing the red sword, unless as 
a Jast resort and in defense of the national 
honor. [Cheers [ am now and 
ever have been in favor of peace. 
It is only by peace that the great- 
ness of acountry can be develo — 

rity is, in fact. its handmaid. I believe 
Pe words of our Saviour, in his sermon 
on the mount, “ Blessed are the‘peacemak- 
ers, for 1 shall be called the children of 
God.” now thtre are difficulties be- 
tween the United States and the nations on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but these can 
be safely confided to the sagacity and wis- 
dom of the ive governments. Of 
all things, I deprecate anytising like hostili- 
ties with that great nation wee 2 Tee 
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ceive a full allowance of grass, it should be | bed of pain, wavers in the scales of life 


and death? But if Providence gives health 
and vigor to the child, we love it ten times 
more for the perils it has passed through. 
So with our country —we never knew how 
much we loved her till the trial came; we 
never knew bow priceless was her citizen- 
ship until the assassin strove to rend her 
asunder. Asi look upon that flag, now en- 
circled by the ensigns of Great Britain and 
France—an emblem, let me Lope, of per- 

etual amity—I feel that its hour of trial 

as passed—ihat it is once more in the 
halcyon days of prosperity, fanned by the 
~~ © zephyrs of peace. [Cheers.] Our 
and has m born again, purged of its 
original sin—purged of that one foul stain 
on its fair escutchecn—untjl now the sun 
does not rise in either of these great coun- 
tries (America and England) over a single 
master, nor set over a single slave. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


[THE following letter, addressed to the 
president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, points to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in what occurred during 
the recent attempt, except the loss of money, 
to discourage those engaged in the enter- 
prise, and that, if the lessons taught by this 
failure are rightly used, the next attempt 
will be successful. ] 


Great Eastern, August 16, 1865. 

A. A. Low, Esq.—My Dear Sir :—I have 
no doubt that you will read with some in- 
terest the opinions of a sailor whom you 
know, respecting telegraph cables across 
the Atlantic, and especially as to the cause 
of our present failure. I was formerly a 
doub‘er; then, as I became intimate with 
the men and means to be employed to over- 
come all the difficulties I had thought of, I 
became hopeful; but now that I understand 
personally the difficulties in the way of 
practically laying a cable in an ocean of 
great depth, I have become sanguine. 

_ The cable has failed for the present prin- 
Cipally from the cause of its own wires 


cause has been so far fatal only because it 
was unanticipated. I mean by that, if we 
could have foreseen this probability, and | 
suffic iently understood the action of this 
ship, appliances could have been arranged | 
that would have recovered the faults with- 
out the elaborate process that past experi- 
ence has taught to be efficient. | 


They can generally tell immediately | 
when a fault occurs. Very litt!e—only a 
few miles—is necessary to be hauled in ; for 
this purpose the cable has to be passed from 
the stem to the bow of the ship, at the best 
of times a hazardous thing to do, and in 
this very long ship a difficult operation. 
An engine applied to the paying-out gear, ‘| 
£0 as to reverse and haul in at once before 
the cable had reached the bottom, and while | 
the fault was being located, would have re- 
duced our three faults to a very small risk. | 
So that even this cable, which in all other | 
respects seems perfect, could be efficiently: | 
laid when we have obtained the appliances 
our new experience has taught to be ne2es- | 
sary. 

It was never anticipated that we should 
have to attempt the recovery of a lost cable 
from the depth of two and a half miles, and 
for the same reason we failed. Our grap- 
pling-gear was inefficient. : 

Three times out of four attempts we 
hooked the cable and raised it from the 
ground several hundred fathoms. Upon 
two occasions the swivels of the grapnel- 
rope broke, and upon the third occasion our 
rope, which was made up of ship’s stores 
added on to the proper rope, and when we 
had once more begun to be hopeful, if not 
sanguine, a good-looking six-inch rope 
broke like a thread. This much, however, 
we have established : we can have the cable 
whenever we choose ; and we fairly believe 
that, with proper appliances, we can lift it 
and complete its laying. 

No one can be blamed for not anticipat- 
ing this unfortunate result. Every kind of 
experiment had been tried, and the wire 
had never before penetrated the core. This 
and some other aspects seem te have fixed 
the idea in some of the leading minds that 
the faults have been the result of malice. 
] incline to the opinion that they were the 
result of accident, as I know by experience 
that accident will produce more curious re- 
sults than design, and they are as easily ex- 

lained one way as the other. But this fol- 

ows, that applianees should be used that 
would prevent euch fatal results, whether 
produced by one cauae or the other. This 
can be done hereafter by machinery we new 
know how to construct, and the additional 
security can be had of making those wires 
of a number of smaller ones, so that no one 
would be sufficiently strong to penetrate the 
core; or, if necessary, cover the core with 
canvas of wire-gauze, to make it still more 
secure. 

This done, there can really be no diffi- 
culty with this ship in laying submarine 
cables all round the world. 

It would be a long and useless story to 
tell you how our hopes alternated between 
hope and hopelessness during the ten days 
that we grappled, and hooked, and lost the 
dear old thread. Our backsare very much 
up, and all of us long to recover the cable 
and restore our pee. I have become 

itively eager, and hope circumstances 
mill admit po ga finishing what I have be- 
gun. 

My opinion now is, that the companies 
interested in the success of this cable are 
really upon the point of success. I havea 
fear they may be disheartened, and no 
wonder; but another attempt cannot fail, 
humanly speaking. We know the cable is 
perfect in its insulation, or capacity for 
transmitting messages; we know it has the 
right specific gravity and the right strength; 
and we know it only fails in one point, that 
of wounding itself; and even if that can- 
not completely be overcome with our new 
experience, we know how to meet it, re- 
cever and repair it. 

I dare say the hope will be thought vis- 
ionary by many. Yet, in your own inter- 
ests, I hope all concerned will at once or- 
der a new cable to be made and completed 
by May. The Great Eastern could then 
sail, lay it with certainty, and in the same 
season pick up and complete the one for 
the present abandoned. 

This would be, beyond all question, the 
best way now to economize the affairs of all 
the companies embarked in this enterprise ; 
and my regret is, that a number of capital- 
ists were not here to imbibe the confidence 
- experience has given all of us engaged 


t. ; 

At all events, the attempt should be 
made to pick up the cable, and there is as 
fair a prospect of success as there can be 
about anything not yet accomplished. 


penetrating the gutta-percha core, and that | 
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author and politician,” says your inf 
| ant. That’s one case of pt —. *Na 
even do the proud Southern ladies always 
avoid such curious little mistakes. A 
H oiepey 3 white woman purchased twa 
tickets at the depot of the Tennessee & Ala» 
bama Railroad, a few morni ago, an? 
fecente’ herself, in company with a very 

lack girl, some twelve years old, for admit 
tance into the ladies’ car. She was told her 
negro must take a forward car. She prompt 
ly informed the conductor that she was ac- 
companied by her daughter, and wanted a 
first-class seat, de:laring her indignation at 
the onqgestion of separating mother and 
child. But the conductor was incorrigible 
as well as incredulous, and persisted in hig 
refusal to admit the black girl into the la 
dies’ car a3 the white woman's daughter 
Upon inquiry, however, he ascertained the 
truth of her statements, learning also that 
she is a native Southern lady, worth conside 


erable property.—Corr. NV. Y. Times. 





“POOR WHITE TRASH.” 


Tue Freedmen’s Bureau has charge nog 
only of the freedmen but of the white refy. 
gees of the South—a very numerous as well 
as a very ignorant class. In Nashville, 
lately, says a correspondent of the New 
York Times, two female refugees (white) 
appeared at Gen. Fisk's headquarters for 
transportation. One of them exhibited 
proper proof of merit, and obtained the 
ticket. e other stated her case, but wag 
refused. She was highly incensed at the 
outrage of a refusal. She said: “I’ve bin 
a refugeen longer’n that are woman, and 
I'm ‘titled to it more’n she is. My hus- 
band’s bin ded four years, and I’ve got 
eleven little children to support. Ef you 
uns don’t want to gia me transfertation, go 
to hell with it.” The General observed 
three-months old baby in her arms, and re- 
membered that her husband had been dead 
four years. On this natural phenomenon 
he questioned her. She had aready reply 
in explanation, stating that so many of 
oe had to live in the same house, and 
| thts 








was because of the war! These 
wretched and vicious white people have 
*no conception of honesty. They bring 


| their produce into Nashville for thirty or 


forty miles, on the train, and then 


: go in 
rags and filth to headquarters for “trans 
fertation” home as refogees. En route 
here,a man was found at Murfreesboro 

| who had sold his whisky saloon in Nash- 

| ville for $1,600, then obtained transporta- 
tion for himself, wife, and seven children 
as a refugee. A crippled soldier of the 
| Union would have been compelled to pay 
| eight cents a mile for riding the same ride. 
| It is not, however, in transportation alone 


where the greatest evil exists. 


Hundreds 


| of thousands of white people throuchout 


the South are subsis‘ing upon the daily ra- 
tions of Uncle Sam, at an enormous ex~ 
pense. Rations are often issued to the wo- 
men and children when they obtain trans- 
portation, inasmuch as they preset them 
selves in a most destitute condition. A 
family of a dozen will start from Indianap- 
olis, and be three months getting to Geor 
gia, riding and subsisting at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. First they will cin 
Louisville as their home; thence to Lax 
ington ; thence back to Louisville; thenge 
to some other place in Kentucky ; and lit» 
tle by little they wiil work their way inte 
Dixie. All this support furnished them be- 
ing the charity of the Government, not a 
great deal of proof of identification hag 
been required. Wan and haggard women, 
covered with rags and filth, with an infant 
at breast, and a dozen greasy and dirty lit- 
tle “innocent prattlers” in train, would ap- 
proach the bureau officers with piteous 
statements of suffering and rebel persecu- 
tion, asking for Government alms and aid. 
Without food or shelter, no time could be 
consumed in requiring proof of identity, as 
they would starve in the interim. And it 
“would, perhaps, be impossible to establish 
any chain of facts showing their former 
abode or circumstances. 

An examination into the statistics of the 
bureau at Chattanooga developed the fact 
that the negro cannot equal the Anglo 
Saxon in some things. There are 


RECEIVING RATIONS AT CHATTANOOGA: 
White people. ...... -» 0 
“ Niggers” 43 
“Superiority " of whites - 


As “ figures won’t lie,” here is 

“Oontirmation strong as proofs of holy writ’ 
that the black people are inferior to 
whites ; and hence the justice and correc’ 
ness of the enunciation in the Dred So 
case that negroes “ have no rights whic 
white men are bound to respect.” Let th 
croaking Copperheads consult these figur 
and “ make a note on’t.” 


° 















Courtine Two Huyprep Years Aao. 
—Among the amusing reminiscences of 
those days is the famous courtship of the 
Rev. Stephen Mix, of Wethersfield. He 
made a journey to Northampton in 1696, in 
search of a wife. He arrived atthe Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard’s, informed him of the 
object of his visit, and that the pressure of 

home duties required the utmost dispate 
Mr. Stoddard took him in the room where 
his daughters were, and introduced him to 
Mary, Esther, Christiana, Sarah, Rebekah, 
and Hannah, and then retired. Mr. Mix, 
addressing Mary, the eldest daughter, said 
he had lately been settled at Wethersfield, 
and was desirous of obtaining a wife, and 
concluded by offering his heart and hand. 
She blushingly replied that so important @ 
gee required time for consideration. 
le replied that he was pleased that she 
asked for suitable time for reflection, and, 
in order to afford her the needed oppor- 
tunity to think of his proposal, he would 
step into the next room and smeke a pipe 
with her father, and she could report wo 
him. Having smoked bis pipe and sent a 
message to Miss Mary that he was ready 
for her answer, she came in and asked for 
further time for consideration. He replied 
that she could reflect still longer on the 
subject, and send ber answer by letter to 
Wethersfield. In a few weeks he received 
her reply, which is probably the most la- 
conic epistle ever penned. Here is the 
model letter, which was soon follewed by a 

wedding : 
NorTHAMPTON, 1696. 
Rev. Stephen Miz: Yes. 
Mary STopparp. 


The matrimonial mixture took place om 
the ist of December, 1696, and proved to 
be compounded of the most congenial ele- 
ments. Mix was pastor of that paradise of 
onions for forty-four years. 











Weare returning to England with the 
hope that capitalists will see it as we do. 
Mr. Field is buoyant and hopeful beyond 
us all; he would at once go at the picking- 
up, and I would like to indulge his wish. 
But we cannot possibly get the necessary 
appliances in the way of machinery, wire- 
rope, and complete the ony rs to 
the well-used boilers of this ship, within 
two months. It would probably be more— 
covld not be less ; and there is every prob- 
ability that the winter gales would drive us 
from our work, and without the sun we 
could not find our fishing-ground. 

As these opinions are in substance what 
all engaged upon this enterprise really feel, 
there is no reason why you should not read 
them to any whom you may think they 
would interest. 

With kindest re; 


rds to you and yours, 
I remain, my dear 


r, very truly yours, 
James ANDERSON. 


Necro Wrrt.—A bright freedman in Rich} 
mond was striving to make a balky horse 
o, when an ex-Confederate soldier, stand- 
ing by, said: “ Why don’t you whip him? 
I can lick him into it.” The freedman re- 

lied: *Go’way dar. Y’use been try’n to 
ick sometin’ dese fo’ yea’s, and coulda’t do 
it.” 
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THEODORE TILTON, 
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TIBBALS & WHITING, 
: No 87 Park Row, X. ¥ 
GATHER LEAVES NOW 
FOR MAKING THE BEAUTIFUL 
SKELETON BOUQUETS 
NEXT FALL AND WINTE*. 





For amusement or for profit, this art is most attractive; 
Elegant -_— oe. am@ other forms, will sell 
readily ff made profit, will delight s friend asa gift, 
and « beautiful ornament to a home of taste. 

any isdy may readily learn all the mysteries connects 
ed with this Art, and produce the most finished wort 
from the book. 

SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM 
FLOWERS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

x The Boo also TEACHES HOW TO PRESERVE 
NATURAL FLOWESS in all their tresh beanty. 


J. E. TILTON & O00., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, S& 
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“GET THE LATEST,” “GET THE BEST," 
“GET WEBSTER.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
ear SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CHOOLS FURNISHED i 


Published by 





w Desks and Seats, Locking Ink-wells, Outiias 
Maps, cupertor PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS for 


mh everything wanted for avy school. 
flor a “‘ Messenger.” 


r.” Liberal terms te sone 
F. ©. BROWNELL, 
Xo. 21 Jebn street, New York. 


Sones FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 
By Rev. C. 8. Rostinson. 

Recestly adopted in the Charch of Pigrins, Brookiyo 
Rev. Dr Storrs; Church of the Covenant Rev. Dr. Pren- 
bt Lafnyette-avenue Presbvteriaa church, Brooklyn, 

v. 





WE enseecssovccece «ss 1B 
tor first introducti 





Apply to the Publishers 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


a 57 JOHN sTREet. 
N*™ ERA IN THE STUDY OF 
THE CLASSICS. 








All the Latin Prose required for Entering 
College, in One Volume. 





& PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE 
BOOK, 
CONTAINING 
4fi the Latin prose necessary for entering College, with 
references to Harkness’s and Amérews's an Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammars; Notes, Gritical 
and Explenatory ; a Vocabulary, 


and a Geographical and His- 
torical Index. 
A NEW EDITION. 
CONTAINING, IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, 

& quantity of Easy Prose Selections, designed to supply 
the place of a Latin Beader; alsa, Additional 
Prose Matter, especially prepared for, and 
adapted to, the Introductory 
Course of Latin Prose at 
Harvard University. 

Tiirteenth Bdition, Enlarged and Improved. 


BY J. H. HANSON, A.M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Inetitate. 


Probably no work has for a long time been issued 
‘which has to completely met the wants of students as 
this happily conceived volume by Mr. Hanson. Gom- 
prising in one book all the Latio Prose required fer en 
trance intoany of our Colleges; the Texr, the mest ap- 
Proved; Rererences, to the two best Grammars in use; 
Neores, brief and to the point. giving aid where 1 ts meed- 
4, and yet not doing the pupil’s work for him; a full 
Vocanvnary, with at merits; it has reecived the 
approval of a large of eminent professers aed 
teachers, and has been Introdueed into many ef our best 
achoois and colleges. 

PRESIDENT CHAMPLIN of Waterville Gollege, pro 
ounces it “ A work of great merit * * * The book 
@ennot fafl of being favorably received by elassical 
teachers.” 

And 8. H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips Acaderny—high 
@uthority ineverything pertaining to the rubjeet—says: 
“No book ef the kind bas appeared which ts better 
Adapted to lay the right foundation for a thorough know!- 
Pige of the Latin langusge.” 


QOMPANTON TO HANSON'S LATIN PROSE BOOK. 
& HAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY 


FOR THE USE @F SCHOOLS AND AC ADBMIBi, 


Containing selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horaee; 
with Notes, critical and explanatory ; ana Reter- 
ences to Harkness’s aod Andrews’ and 

ddard’s Latin @ 

BY J. H. HANSON, a.M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute, 
axD 
W. J. ROLFE, AM, 

Master of the High School, Cambridge, Maat 
Reavy BARLY & SErTeusrr. 
1%mo. Price, 33 00. 








Shortly after the publication of the “ Preparatory Latin 
Prose Book,” the author and publishers of that work be- 
Ban to receive requests frow teachers In different parts o! 
‘the country that a book of Latin poetry om the same plas 
Might be prepared. The * Hand-beok of Latin Peetry” 
fathe result of an effort to meet this pepalar demand. 


‘The beok comprises from Virgil, the first ax Books ot 


the Aneid, the first two Books of the Georgies, and six of 
the Eclogues ; from Ovid, twenty-five Mytholegieal Tales 
irom the Metamorphoses ; from Horace, more thea ifty 
Of the @dos, the Carmen Saculare, five ef the Satires, 
ptven of the Epistles, and the Ars Peetica. 

Tae Selections from Virgil include more than ts required 
Tor admiasion te most of the celleges in the coantry ; and 
the Selections frem Ovid and Horaee, doth in quantiiy 
Sod Gualltg, are « fall equivalent for the omitted portions 

Por Female Seminaries and Oot believed 
SE epee welt nao tang tes wisely 

Me 


*s" Attention is Teapectfully requested to this valaable 
fries, which, from its convenience, va.ue, 
Goserves careul 

s copies furnish 





on 
Teesetpt of one-half the 


@ROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No, 1 Washington street, Boston. 


, yp tensiis NEW SCHOOL: GEO- 





GRAPHY AND ATL48. 
ENTIRELY BEC—- RASS, FEET, AND ILLUSTRA- 


Just Published—Price, $2 5¢. 


MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY —A sys- 
tem of ‘aphy, Fhysical, Political, and Desoriptive. 
ith ables at v ibal sites of the world and 
ings, with tables of the principa' £ 
thelr popalation. and 8 tat of nearly 1,0 Geographical 
bh eek ee an q 
MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL ATLAS -A series ot “ 
copper plate maps, complies =s freat omeese o 
nston. ape! e 
Weiner om the United eiatcs Goast Sur ey, the Sar. 
veysof the War Depermnen®. and ve! 
and trom other reliable authorit es. drawn afta 
ved expressly to iliustrate Mitchell's pew choo! 
raphy, w th importavt Gcoeraphicale Tables and a 
Propouncing Vocabulary of 1,00 ographical names 
found in these works. 


Extract from the Pr: face : 


nysical and poli*ical 
phy is two-fold, Tnese two elements of the sci- 
w 


c ; 
nd the minerals—all these coming under the head 
Sure. ohy ondiy, the Political fea- 


Th jas accompanying has the large numb«r of 4 
copper plate Macs, num-rous Geographical fables, and 
a valuable 

ith 


jects repr 
dences of corscientious care which has been bestowed 
uponevery d partment of the work—literary, ard tic, 
and mech«nical-to make it, i possible, inevery way 
worthy of the present advanced state of phi al 


THE 





INDEPENDE 


NT. 








(hems & JENNYS 


MANUPACEURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND OOTTAGE OPRIGRY 


ft PIANG-FORTES 
NO, 7 BROADWAX, 
SEW YORK. 


S4CH INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIV3 
YEARS. 


These instruments have now been (or many years be 
‘ore the public, and have, from their superiority ¢ tone. 
Sneness of , durability, aad elegance of finish, 
drawn ferth may and very flattering 

ftom a number of the most prominent members of the 
Masical profession 

They are now offered tothe public at prices from 23 & 
0 per cent. lower tham any other instruments of eqas 
qualities. The steaédy increasing demand fer these supe 
tier instruments have induced the makers to increas 
their facilities for manufacturing them. and they are now 
milly prepared to meet the demands of all, both whole 
sale and retail customers 

Dealers in localities where these instruments have ne 
yet been introduced, desiring an agency for them, will by 
iberally dealt with 

@@ Send fora circular 


AVEN & BACON 
NEW SCALE PIANO-FORTES. 

Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway. 
A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in this market for mors than thirty 
years, constantly en hand. 
Our facilities are such as enable us to furnish Pianos at 
terms and prices satisfactory to purc Ts. 

Descriptive circulars sent by mail. 
Storage for Pianos. 








kpowledge and o: popular ecucation. 

Teachers, Edacational Boards, avd others are invited 
toexamine this wors. Copies fur.ished teachers for ex. 
an ination at half the retail price, pestgene. 

For sale by booksellers generally. E. H. BUTLER & 
O©o., No. 137 South Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


HE WORKING FARMER FOR 1866. 
Subscribers for the ea-uing year will receive the 
remaining pumbers e present v Jume, and by remit 
ting l5cents extra for postage, ete., will be entitled to either 
of the following premiums: 1 Oporto Grape Vine, sta 
art’s Washington, Merry-making in the (den Time, or 
a fine engrav of our 4istinguished Generals. Septem 
ber No. now read Price, ten cents. Terms, per an- 
Lum, OALY ONE DOLLAR. Address the publisher, 
WM. L. ALLISON, No. 124 Naseau street, N. Y. 


Te THE ADMIRERS OF 








CARLO DOLCE’S 


MATER DOLOROSA. 


We beg to say that we have published a Lithographic 
Drawing in fac rimfle of the fine engraving of th vt subject 
which is held at a price beyond the means of many whe 
would Like to possess It. 


We feel confident that the copy will be regarded by 
as satisfactory in all particulars, and far 
preferable to an ordinary steel engraving. 





Sent per mail, prepaid, on receipt of 


PRICE. 





Pp aig P 3 and P 
street, Boston 
—_ MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 

We would suggest to teachers that the summer vaca 


fon is a good time to examine and read up thu mew 
Work fer the fall and winter work. 








NEW NOTICES OF CURRICULUM. 


“ This ts the moet complete instruction-book in the mar 
«et. To every day school teacher, as well as every music 
teacher, it is indispensable. It is a repository of musica) 
thoughts and teachings inexhaustible.”—Clark’s School 
Visitor. 

“TI have shown your Curnicutvm to a large number @ 
Sachers and musicians, and they all agree with me is 
ne opinion that it perfectly fills the openfng heretofere 
existing between instruction-books for the and 
‘hose for the voice, inasmuch as it 1: admirably adaptee 

both. I consider it the most perfect instruction-boob 
xtant.” H. R. Pater, 

Principal Nortls Western Normal Academy 
of Music, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Boor’s last great seng, 

“ON, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING,” 
sequel to “Tramp,’’ and destined to equal it io 
popularity—30 cents. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 





Bvery Child on the Continent should have it! 


Tho Best Children’s Paper in America 









Pichtingagvinst = 
Wrone, and for the 
Good the Trac. ® 


A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 1¢ 
Pages, for LOYS and GIRLS. 
$1.00 & Yoar in advance. 

A Beautiful Premium to every subseriber 
Bpecteen Copy seu tur Tra Cou 

Address, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, | Chicago, Dl. 


“It already excels evory children’s r that we 
know of. Chisago eentug Journal wins 


Moet ILLUSTRATED 





@00D WORDS. 

B@ited by Norman MacLaon, D. D. 

Oem OF HER MAJESTY’s CHAPLAINS. 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1864, 


w 

| 4 ttained a monthly sale of One Hundred anc 
ouaand Copies. 

blishers have much pleasure in announcing the: 

the following Five Serial Works wil appest from montt 

to month this year, and be completed the volume : 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
WaacTarior, Author of " The Natural History ef En q 
thustasm,”’ ete. 


Good Words was commenced four years ago, and ha: 
5 Th 
The 


PLAIN WORDS CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
a. Vaveuan, D. D., Vicar of Doncaster, and Ghaplatr 
te the Queen. 


OSWALD CRAY. 
By Mrs. Heyer Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 


Pasir Hever Goss, F.R.S8. With 36 Miustresion 
a ty the Author. 


GVEMINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BAB 
ONY CHUROH. 


rary or 4 SERIES OF 
GETTERS M ABROAD. | POPULAR i B 
. SCIEN 


By Six Joux Hexecums : 





3e A R 
aK. i. Bo Author of John Hollingsh: 
Rocreninen’ ot a Country Do 
Alexander Swith, “ 
Proctor, - 


Pour Dollars per yest, Payable in advance. Subdso: 
4ons received by al table News Agents and 
Oya: pe United 

ER & ROGE No. 47 Nassan st., New York, 
General Agents for Good Words in the United States. 


GIFT FOR YOU 


At the Philadelphia Gift Book Publishing House. 
Ba The Eleventh Y: ar of the Enterprise. 
2OKS AND NEW GirTs. 
4 GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK. 
oo new classified Catalogue of Rooks jus uweued of ovet 
eger 





uy at the “* Evans Original 
yt Sale.” Oatnlogues sent free on Erceips o red 
np. @. EVAN4, 


6% Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STATIONERY. 


RITING PAPER, ENVELOPES, 
BLANK AND MEMORANDUM BOOKS, CHEAP, 
AT LFACH’S, 8 NASSAU STREET. N. Y. 


Now READY. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. A new collection of Music 
for Singing schools, Choirs, Musical Societies and Con- 
ventions, and the Home Circle ; contalaing a system of 
Musical Notation, a variety of Exercises, Songs, Glees, 
ete., for School and Choir practies ; an Exranetvs Oot- 
LECTION OF TUNES OF ALL Murnes, with a large assortment 
of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants By Soon WitpER 
and Frepsric 8. Daverport. 

The publishers call attention to this new work with 
much confidence thatit will prove one of the most attract 
tve and practical y weefyl works of its class given t> the 
public in many years. Its contents are characterized by 
fresbness, variety, real merit, and adapted cess to popa- 
lar use. They ere derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The best old tunes are included, 
with a rich collection of Rew music. Sent free by mail 
for the price, $1 50. To facilitate its introduction, we will 
send a single copy for examination to any teacher or 
eboir-leadcr, post-paid, on rece!pt of eeventy-five conts, 

Catalogues of our mugical pub'icatiors, Inclatiing the 
popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geo, 
F. Root, avd many others, free to any address. All our 
pubications are sokl in soston, at our proces, ty Masom 
& Bamix. 














MASON BROTHERS, 
Ro, 86 Broapway, New Your. 
SICIANS’ OMNIBUS —NO. 8. 
* MUSIC, 


CONTAINING PIRCBS O 
eg OF iro Ducts for twe ate, two violins, &c.; 89 





(p= BROTHERS, 
Manafactarers ot 
PIANO FORTRS. 


Factory and Warerooms 91 Bleecker street, marble 
vuilding, ome block west from Broadway, New York. 


STEY’S COTTAGE ORGAN, WITEB » 
TENT HARMONIC ATTACHMENT AND MAN 





ianos at reasonable prices 
ese instruments certainly combine rare swestnest 
Wf tone wit extraordinary aw" Lar 
GEORGE G. SAXE, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


& HAMLIN’S CABINET 
or 





ASON 


r ‘a ’ 

few years tor bighest exce'lence in this class of instru- 
men Circulars with full particulars free. Address 
MsSON BROTHERS, New York, or MASON & HAM- 





TSS HORACE WATERS GRAND, 
Square, and Upright Pianos, Melodeonas, Harmoniame, 
aud Zol'an Organs. wholesale and retail ; te let. : 
y payments received forthe same. Second-hand Pigacs 
at bargaims, from $60 to $225. Pianist in attendance to 
try new wasic. Factory and warercom: 4% Broadway. 


(HOKERING & SONS, 





GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


fhe sapenority of these mstruments have of late beer 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony ef the 
foremost artists of the day, whoclaim for them Lh 
of tone and work hip hitherto tal: 
other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the new-scale Chicker 
tng Grand Piano-fortes has severely tested the musica) 
qualities, and resulted in establishing the jugce of the 
very flattering estimation tn which they are held. 








d by any 


WHAT A PIANO BHOULD BBE. 
“fhe problem, which for more 
at 2 manu: 


trea v 
charms, and at the same time to preserve its claarness 


\omogenity th all the oxteat of the key-bo: ad 
fg iy ~— all 


WHO MAKES SUCH A PIANO. 





hence make odern Pisuo ther mest ¢ lets ef 
our my wm c eo 
‘astruments LM Gorticuans. 
A WORD TO THE PURCHASING PUBLIC. 
Ghickering & Sons, having, through long years of expe 
tience, thoroughly systematized their business, and sap. 
plied to their vast factory every known mechanical aid t 
assist manual labor, which enables them to send out thety 
struments as carefully and perfectly made, now that the 
lemand ts se enormous, as when business flowed only ir 
wdinary channels, and, being satisfied with a fair preat, 


HAVE NOT INCREASED THEIR PRICES 


2B proportion to other and smaller makers, bat simp)y ir 
< fair ratio, according te the 


alone, Messrs. Chick have as) 
believe, in combining the diferent elements whict 
long been sougint afte , x 
” 


PRICE OF LABOR AND MATERIAL. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Salesroom, No. 652 Broadway, New Yerk. 
AMLET, DAVIS & CO.’s GRAND, 
PRRLOR GRAND, AND SQUARE PI ANOS, witt 
verstrung Base, = ion Bridge, and Steel Bars : the 
best Pianos made. New York Pianos low. Cabinet Or 
tans and Harmoni: cheap; Good second-hand Piane 
at great bargains. Pianos, new and second-hand, to let 
ront applied on purchase. 
OW Pianos taken for new ones. Pianos tuned. 
T. 8. BERRY, 
©. 593 Broad way, 
Between Prince and Houston ste. 


CLOTHING. 
LOTHING AT RETAIL. 
iRA PEREGO & SONS, 
187 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 








FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
equal to the best custom-work. 


N ON-FORFEITURE 


LIFE INSURANGE. 


THE NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos, 112 anv 114 BROADWAY, 


‘Recognizing the principle that the policy-hold-r has an 
equitable right to all the insurance he pags for," originated 
and adopted a new featare known as the 


TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


under which the insurer MAY OBASE PaYING wrrmouT 
FORFEITURE OF PAST PAYMENTS, @nd remains assured 
during life for the proportionate sum of the ameant origi- 
nally insured—a paid-up policy being granted, which, tn 
all caces, largely exceeds the prantums paid. At the end. of 
tem years the policy is entirely paid ior, and ts thence- 
forth 
A SOURCE OF INCOME WHILE LIVING. 

No argument of weight has ever been offered against 
Life Insurance, except the Mability to forfeiture of the 
Policies by the non-payment of premiums, which has 
been fully ebviated by the Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 


DIVIDENDS 


im this Company are declared annually, and paid in cash 
durirg the life of the insured. Seme Companies pay 
dividends only at the death of the party imsured ; and, 
when it is considered thet the experience of al) Compan- 
tes exhibits a large proportion of forfeited assurances, It 
is obvious that where dividends are added to the sum /n- 
sure ¢they become part of ths poliey, and are {liable to 
forfeiture with it. Some Institutions allow the insured 
in Hea of their div-dends, a reduction of their aunval 
premium. The amount of redaction, however, is "so 
small, and the peticy still liable to forfertare, no material 
benefit is conferred, except to parties who live out; thre 
ustal expectation of life. 

A Life Insurance Company should be so managed that 
all parties insuring therein should realize the full! benefit 
of every dollar paid in, and it is ev'dent that the systeur 
of life-long payments, with the addition of dividends to 
the policies, more particularly benefits those only who 
continue to pay threugb life. 

The New York Life Insurance Compary issues policies 
in all the different forms now used, bat recommend per- 
sons about to insare to carefully examine their 


NON-FORFEATURE SYSTEM. 


Exp'anatory pamph! ts farnis ed, free of charze. 





The fol'owing is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1864 : 
4,906 New Policies iasned, Insuring..........+++..$13,147,58 
Income from Premiums and Interest........ $1,728,811 17 
Disbursements for Losset, Dividends and 
Bxpenses.........-.---++se0e tibtinicosinnes ~ 724,598 04 


Ba'ance in favor of Policy Holders, who are the Oty 
Srocknotpers & THR ComPavy, and 
recetve aLL rae Prortrs, 


OWER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 1866, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


TRUSTEES : 

MOBRIS FRANKLIN, Presklent of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

JOUN E. WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 

JOHN M. NIXON (Doremu: & Nixon, Dry Geods, No. 45 
Warren street. 

DAVID DOWS (avid Dows & 0s., Flour Merchants, No. 
20 South street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Bufidings,corner of William ,| 
and Pine streets. 

JAMFSG. KING (Banker), Fo 5 William street. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER (la‘e Davis, Miller & Oo., Grocers). 

WILLIAM C. DUSENBE&RY (Real Estate Broker). 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Jom- 
pany, 71 Wall street. 

HFNRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland, No. “9 Wil- 

liam st, 

JOHN L. ROGERS (date Wyeth, Rogers £ Co., Import 

ers), 54 William street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), No. % South street 

DUDLEY BP. FULLER (iron), No. 189 Greenwich street 

RUSSELL DART(R. & N. Dart. Dry Goods), No. 23 War- 


ren st. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), }%es. 
453 and 445 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brother, Stationers), 
No. & Leonard st. 
WILLIAM BARTO® (Wm. Barton & Son), No. 43 Pine 
street. 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH (Booth & Bdgar), No. 95 Front st, 
THOMAS SMULL * tmnt & Son). No, 76 Gold st 
eGroror a osa0o {Yan Shaick Massett a 
Co.), 19 William st. < 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres. , 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres 
WILLIAM H. BEER3, Actuary. 








We use none but the best seasoned Weod, and the nest 
aterials. Our Patterns are new and elegant in design, 
«nd oar Werkmanship unsurpeased. 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER 


@eeds delivered in New York free of charge; also 
eact:d to any part of the country. 


STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 


R* GES, REFRIGERATORS, FUR- 


NACES, STOVES, ETC.—If you want the best Refriger- 
ator ; or the best Range, eure to bake quickly im beth 
ovens, and gvaronwed perfect im ite operation m every 
way ; or a Furnace that warms without spoiling the at- 

re, keeps afire all the season, and basa sifting 
and @umping grate, also a regulator that controls per- 
fectly the consumption ot fuel ; or the best Cooking or 
Heating Stoves and Fireplace Heaters in the market, call 
at No, 270 Canal st., a few doors east of Broadway. 


J. SUMMER. 


NEW YORK MORRILL PETROLEUM 
STOVE GOMPANY’S SROVAPOR STOVE. 


THE GREAT ECONOMIST. 

It does every kind of Cooking and Heating for Families 
with nothing but Petroleum for fuel. It uses no Lampl, 
Wicks or Sore-pipe ; makes no Noise, Dust, Ashes, Smoke, 
Soot, or unfeasant odor ; is very simple ; not explosive ; 
can be used with half the expense of any Stove that 
burns Coal, Wood, or Gas, varying in expense from 
quarter of a cent to two cents per hour, and isa great 
improvement on any P Stove ever invented. In- 
stantly after lighting it uces one-third more heat 


r ere are specially adapted to Tis iners, 

y in- 

heat is need: &, while by sion & radiator, it is 
Ok ‘80 ; 














PABTICIPATION 
FIRE INSURANOCE.. 
(@NCORPORATED 18%.) 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of THE OITY OF NEW York. 


Ovriz, No. 114 Baosvwar. 





Gash Capttet Ra Surpias, Jan. 1, 1655, g007,837 #8. 

Retusns three-fourths ef the pet Profits, each year, te 
, the Assured. 

Pottctes Ispucd and Losses Paid at the Office of the Com- 
pemy, or its various Agencies tn the principal cities m the 
Buited States. . 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


'B W. BLEBOKER, Secretary. 


PERFECT FIT. tw PRicks, THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Ase, Medica’ Examiners :| 
PATENT BOSOM SHIRTS, CORNELIUS RB. BOGART, M. D 
ALL SIZE. GEORGE WILKES, M. D. 
FURNITURE. Mat AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
T BROOKS & CO., 
e METROPOLITAN INSURANCE O@., 
FURNITURE AND LSTER 
WwW oem ¥ Ke. 48 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Gos. 127 and 129 FULTON ST., (Corner Sands street,) 
BROOKLYN. GASH CAPITAL..,...ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Assets, Joly Ist, 1805.....0.0.000000ee+ee81,000,008 

fhis Company insares, at customary rates of pramtuw 
against all MARINE an4 INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
om CARGO or FREIGHT ; alo against leas or damage by 
rrRE 
tw Prewroms ARE Parp rm Gon, Lossus 

WILL BE PAID In GOLD. 
fhe Asvured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, with 


out moarring any liability, or in Deu thereot, at their op 
‘don, a Wbera! discount upen the premium. 


Al) losnes equitabiy adjusted and promptly paid. 
Gear Divipesn deciared January 16, 1986 
FIFTY PER CFNY. 


JANES LORIMER GRARAM, Pres. 

ROBERTM.C. GRAHAM, Vice-Prea. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 24 Vice-Pres. 
oun GC. Goopnipos, Secretary. 


(pear, 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 102 Broapwar, 


Submits to the public for examination the fellowing 
matement of fs condition at the close of the year 1804: 


Onsh Capital @aid in).......... a sesceee §500,000 00 
paticcusihiiddendsecseapect iiecoducseedions 928,680 98 
ASSETS. eam a 
Loans on Stocks of Sotvent Institutions, 
over $275,000 (payable on demand). ....... - Bewe 
Beal Estate, No. 02 Broa@way and No. 1 Pine ‘ 
Cempany* 





Unpaid DrvMends, and anpsid scrip m- 
terest, mot called 100....c0.00++.... 085,408 18 
AMI other HaDIMEES.......ceceeeceeeee. MAS OO “ 
—*8.9 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


vatee, te aveii the eect of future fuctastions 


Paani INSURANCE GOMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES No. 1 COURT STREET. BROOKLEE, B. ¥. 
- © 1% BROADWAY, NEWYeRK. 


SoeP LS Toma a i RR 




















Redowas, Lag 
&e., for the ite, dariemes, 
-coreet, or _ Pris, 1%, mailed to aay 
FREDBEIO Publisher, No. 208 Bowery. 
: atl 
lot . 


R. F. MASON, Supt. Agencies. 


Wy mows’ AND ORPHANS’ 
BENBPIE 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Me. 12 Broadway, New York. 


Sou. LUOIUS ROBINSON, Pussepane. 


CHARLES BH. RAYMOND, Seoretary- 

SHEPPARD HOM ANS, Consulting Actuary. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M. D,, Medical Examiner, 
POST, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


He MOHARD A MoOURDY, | Counset 
This company has a cash capital of $200,008, all paid in 
and invested in U.S. six per cen. gold-bearing stocks ; 





F. RATCHFORD STARR, No. 400 Walnut st., Philadet- 
phia, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Marydand, 
Delaware, sad the District of Columbia ; 
HARVEY B. MERRELL, Detroit, General Agent for 
fmaiana, Simois, Michigan, and other Northwestern 
States : 
HENRY HB. HYDE, General Agemt for Bosten. 
W. & VAN BEVERY, Troy, General Agent fer New 
York State. 

H. 8. HOMANS, General Ageat for San Francisco, Oat 
fornia. 
and through the lecal agents or at the office of the Com- 
pany. 

N. B.—Liberal and officient agents will find em- 
ployment at Itheral rates by application at the oMtiee oF 
the’ Company er te the General Azonts. 


(CpFrice OF THE 


ATLANTIO 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


Kew Yore, January %, 1966. 
fhe frastecs, in conformity te the Charter of the Com- 
peny, subinit the follewing Statement of its affairs on the 
Sst 5 





cember. 1364 
ist Janen lst, so'siet! December ieee $7,568. 

r, ° 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lsi nado 
FAOWALY, WHA... 2... reece eeeecceceeeeewene - 2,407,356 61 
fotal amount of Marine Premiums.......... 60,965,771 86 
No Pakcses have beendamed apon Lafe Risks ; mer upon 
sin, Rims disconnected wits Marine Risks * Sot Spee 

Premiums marked off ist January, 1364, 
to Sist December, 1864............c.scsseee 87,964,368 le 
ps saree 


Le Sans Soe 0 ee 





The Company has the f: Assets, vi 
Omitted Stacex and State of New York Stoc’ 
otaer Stocks ee 





Total Amoumt of Assets...........$1,133,588 42 
eent interest on the oa’ certificates of 
gucdel wiki be paih te the botdsoe heel oo their legal 
a eae the 7th of Febra- 


next. 
after rese! Three and One-half Million Doilars 
jing Pra ay of the issue of 





gp ant eter Faeerey, Se Cth ot Loew pext. + 
~~ ist of Seek tothe Bet of January 
Se ne 
M £0 ne or tees di ‘sid 
Total profits fi cavvece § SIG AM, 
fhe Certificates pre 3 to ve been , 
Tedeemed by CAB... .........ceeceeeeeeeee 12,653,730 





Mote: sometnins with the Company 
en lat January, 1865....... eovessececocccs - $7,037,20 


By order of the 
7 Orde SUP MAN, Acting Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
D.J CHARLES DENIS 
ea MOOR! BENRY OoIr 
ARLES H. RUSSE LOWELL BOLBROOR, 
a RREN 9 vEsTox, ROYAL HELPS, 
A A 
LeRoy i Winey DANIELS. MILLER, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, GEO. G. HOBSON, 
Rarer» isaac! 
Let ae a 
PH GA A 
TOENELIUS GRINNELL, ©. A HAND, , 





SENG BABCOOR. Fueto re MER WHSTRA x, 
FREDERIOK CH UNGRr, JAMES LOW, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H.H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President 


QOrrics 





UCOLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE 
OOMPANY, 


GORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


GASH CAPITAL, - ~- $8,500,00) 


FROM STATEMENT FOR THE SEVENTH FISCAL 
YEAR. ENDING DECEMBER 51.1804. 
fotai Amount of Assots, January 1, 1868...... 97,498,578 48 
fotal Amount of Premiums........+0++.-++0000 6 2ULIM BB 
Bxces of Earned Premiums over Losses, ete.. 1,064,754 02 
Geserve for E te Claims djusted amé 
Gaaranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers (hold- 
tng certificates of same) on Paig Premiums 
earned during the year, whether loss has 
acerued or not 700,354 88 
taterest on Scrip Issues of 1862 and 1863........ 6 per cent, 
Geri Dividend to Dealers, on Earned Premi- 








12 per cent. 








Bividend for ths Year to Stockholders........51 per cent, 


Dealers with thas company will be alowed the option 





DYSURANUB COMPANY. 
fe. 119 BROADWaT, 
Sew Yor. 


Assets, Feb. 1, 1865... 





Oecan Marine (Cargo and Freight onig, 
Transit, and Harbor Risks. 
“net rates,” tamed at the option of the insured. 
e THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, frewtem 
0. G; CARTEB, Vice-President. 
RICHARD L. BAYDOCK, Seoretary. 


ColLumsia 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY. 
WO. i BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL. shiek $500,000 & 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864........ccece-secessceesenes 57,968 0 








He 
BE 
i 
z 
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treatment under 
her Gict, bathing, and exercise 
a 


3E 
i 
gag 
el 

- 

i 

: 

Pp 

i 


E 
4 

FF 

5. 


perhaps the finest on the islan’, 
views, surrounded by fine shade 
and a large garden, which supplies freak veg- 
to $20 per week for paying patients. 


the patients fr e. 
fees regulated by the nature of the treat- 


riticlan and Surgeon, to Dr. J.W. Muceel. Hoon 
etc at Washu gton Heights, 66th 
st., or 55 West 28:h oe York. - 

MEDICAL STAFF. 


a 
a 


Physician and Surgeon—J. W. MITCHELL, M.D. 
BAYARD Recon JOHN F. GKAY, M.D,, EDWARD 


Cons) ; 
A MeVICK An yr ALEXANDER HOSAOK, M.D, J. 


WAdS OF ACCESS. 
Tas Hopson River Ranaoan War Taame-stop at 168e 


OmNIBUBES pass ¢ 
germs with ihe pk 


Tax Eicucn Avexve Cans run to 125th street, and Om- 





@e- This company, having increased its Capital to hail 
& million of dollars, heresy give aotice te tts customers 
sa | the public, that it ts prepared t increase the kines of 
(msveance against Loss-or Damage by Fire on al) kinds o/ 
erchandize, Stores, Dwelling-bouses, Furniture, Ships 
im Port, and all ether gooe classes of rishs, amd solicits s 

of ther pa 
TIMOTHY G. CHUREHILL, Premdent 
4OBN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 


H. F. BRAYON. Supt. of Arencies. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


NEW YORK, 
OFPICE, NO. 1% BROADWAY 
GASH GAPITAL...........0c00esseeedecceees + $2,000,000 & 
ASSETS, Ist January, 1865.. 
ULABILITIES........c0receserceseeee 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank.... seeveesscese 
Bends and Mortgages, being first 




























United States Stocks, (market value),........ 1,440,755 & 
ate and Municipal Stocks and Boads, (mar- 
© Bet VERE. .ccccccKcccccccccccccccccccenn GE, SES OF 
(interest due on Ist January, ists coccee eocce ‘Niue @ 
Balance in of Agents and in course of 
from Agents, on Ist Ja: 
Gills recety: @or Premiums on Inland 
PETER Dec cccocsepetsancoccessous eocve mre & 
Oo 
5165 & 
° we 
ee si 
eamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus... TH 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims fer Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan- 
WAP, BOD... veccccccccccceascscaccce goers 1a & 
Dae Stockheders on account Zist Dividend me 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President 
& F. WILLMARTH, Vice Presikient 
JOHN MOGEE, Secretary, 
J. H. WASHBURN Ase’t Secretary. 


MUTUAL 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
FREDER?OK 8. WINSTON, President. 
OFFICE, 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
OORNER OF LIBERTY STREET, ¥. Y. 





WET INCREASE IN CASH ASSETS LAST YEAR, 


61,770,149 87. 
ASSETS, February 1, 1865 ° 28 


Premiums received during the 


945.281 S3—$2.849,866 50 


Invested in United States Stocks 4.915,021 25 
Bonds and Mortgages and Real 


EMHtAte cee e sec erccsveesencsseces 
Cash on Mind and in Bank.. 
Due from agents . 





Interest acrued not duo, deferred 

PFEMIUMS CTC...... 0.000 -00eree 435,998 18—g12, 285,407 86 

This Company offers peculiar advantages to those wish- 
ing to insure, as will be seen in circulars to be had on ap- 
plication by letter or otherwise, t2 the Head Office or to 
the Company's Agents. 

ALL rae poticres or Tas COMPANY PARTICIPATE IX THE 
SURPLUS PREMIUMS, WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THOSE OF AxT 
oruge Company. Life, Endowment, Assurance, and Sur- 
vivorship Annuity Policies are issued on favorable terms. 

The rates of premium are towse than those of moet 
companies. 

Particular attention is called to the Table of rates, by 
ten annual installments, recently adopted by this Com- 

for Endowments payable at death or on attaining 
agen whist oN med ATTRAC- 
TIONS EITHER AS AN m=uer OR 4S A PRO- 
VISION IF CASE OF PREMATURE DEATE. 
DIVIDENDS OR DISTRIBUTIONS 





Of surplus premiums will hereafter be made ANNUAL- 
LY, the next being Feb. 1, 1806. 

-holdcrs may use their shares of surplus as casH 
oF Ta" rRewice for any current year, or to 


Beet? ads may be thus applied mmxpiureLy ; wrrnovT 
SPY Bol.’ ? ror raz Repeurrion oF Sonir, as in some other 


rhe! /: arvidena GSD was tances tm amount, and in 
propor © to premiums paid, than was EVER DECLARED 
ay any L @ Lwewaanen Comparr. 7 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Pre4.& ¥ aston, Millard Fifimore, Alex. W. Bradford 
Joba ¥ & Prayn, Oliver H. Palmer, David Hoadley, 
ww asters, Gem" ©. Sprouiis, Henry A Smythe, 


Martin Rates, Jr., W. Smith Brown, George 8. Coe, 
Wiitiagn Betts Richard Patrick, Wm. K. Strong, 


Joba Wadsworth, Wm. A Haines, 
Alfred Bawards, Esra Wheeler, 
Nathan’| Hayden, Seym’r L. Husted, M. M. Freeman, 
Joba M. Stuart, - Sam’! D. Babcock, Alenzo Child. 
Becretartes, | Fuko. w. MORRIS. 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMAFS. 
Oashier, FRED. M. WINSTON, 


MINTURN POST, M_D., 
Medical Examiners, { Tag L. KIP. ILD. 


Couneet, Fox. LUCIes ROBINBOR. 


Attorney, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
Applications and communications from persons In the 
andermentioned States to be through General Agcnts 








paid and earned during the year whether less acerues or 
all new risks under the KEW YORK FORM 


(WENTY-FIVE per cent. 

24. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGBY, a return of 
CWENTY per cent. 

84. Upon TIME Risks upen FREIGHT, aud upon VOY- 
AGE and TIME Risks upon HULLS, a reture of TES per 
jeot 


Such privilege, however, being confined te persons and 
4rms, the aggregate of whose premiums pon sack pelt 
eies earned ané paid during the year shall amount to the 
sam of one hundred dollars. 

PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD wil) be entitled te the 


OIRECTORS : 

Sewsne Rows Dar't W. Tereza. 
Daxum. W. Loza, Joux BD. Barus, 
Groves Mux, Onas. Hicxox, 
Joux ATKINSOR, Roeser Bows, 

Tues. A. ©. Cocmnams, Lawaence Mrena 
Wa. &. Hasssr, & N. Dunerce, 
tues. Barron, Moss Municx, 
Davo J. Fue, 


i 
i 


7 
Py 





| 


azvnrw J. Rica. J. B Gawvrm. 








ASSETS. ne 
fasurecce against Loss Lake, Gand, sad 
FELLANDER Ww, 


F. RATOMFORD STARR, General Agent at Philedel- 
phia, for the States of Pennsyivania, Ohio, ‘aad Bela 


(te be signified at the time of tion for in their respective districts. 
of recetving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RE- 
TURNS IN CASH, d by of 


ware. 

HALE REMINGTON, GeneraljAgest at Fal! River, Bfor 
the New Engiand States. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agentjat Detroit, Michigan, 
for the States ef Michigan, Indiana, Iiinois, Iowa, Wis 
consin, and Minnesota. 

L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent atjNewark, for 
the State of New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
My issourt Is FREE! 





FARMS AND HOMES IN 
NORTHERN MISSOURI. 
THE HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH &. R 60. 
OFFER FOR #ALE 
OVER 500,000 AGRES- 

OF THE BEST PRAIRIE, TIMBER, AND OAL 
LANDS IN THE WEST, 
SOLD us 40-ACRE LOTS, OR MOR, 
For Cash, Land Bends at par, Preferred Steck, and 
ou 10 YRARs onxprr 4t 6 PER GENT, TEREST. 


Parcas range from $2 4 te $3 29, $4, $5, $6, $8, 988, 
$12, and $15 per acre. 


Stock, if paid in full at date of purehase. 
Laxp Boyzes’ rafiroed fare ts returned, or allowed as 


paid om land. and they charged only half freight an 
building materials from for first improvements 
on land bought of the company. 

Settlements in eolentes are high!y advantageous, ané 
are encoarsged. 

Pamphiets and efroviars, giving fall particulars, tur- 
wished gratis 


Sectional Maps, showing the exact lecation of the 
lands, are cold at 88 cents cach 

















with them also, 
(j224T ATTEMPT aT BANK ROB- 
BERY. 
BANK ROGUES BANK DEFAULTERS, 
BaNK BUXGLARS, +ET aT N 

THE ONLY I'LacE Ty MY OUR oS 
Extract of a letter from E. P. Slafter, Cashier First 

tonal Bank ot Cortiand. N'Y Aer Fiest Bo- 

Cort.anp, N. Y., August 17, 1865, 

Mersrs. Aexeinc & Co = are ° nie 

Dear Sigs An at-empt was made Ja-t n 

safe, (the one we bought of ) ou) put did n 

y confidence in your Fire and Burglar Proof Safe is 

stronger than ever. I most certainly canretire at night 

with more composure than befere. Yoars truly, 


E. P. SLAFTER. 
HOW THEY TRIED TO DO IF. 
{From th~ Cortland Gazette.) 
National Bank of this 


t to open oar 
succeed. @ 


. m: 
ingress into the safe of the institurion. 
trance to the building. apparently, 
ond east Windows. A not was 


nee, 

Tge quantity of biacksmith's 
tools was found m the building on Thursday morning, as 
aJso @ quantity of railroad tools 

if they had sacceeded tu galuing en entrance through 
the outside doors, their work wouid have bat just pegan ; 
‘or they would Lave been confrooted, by an ‘toer “ Bar- 
aed Proof’: inside before trey could have laid thetr 
sands up n the “ greenbacks" lying very quietly therein. 
she sate ix one of Herring & Co's improved bankers 
*leck-ups,” ad cl arly a monstrated it« superiority. 

BERK 4G & Ov.'S ht W ‘PAIK VT BANKR&*’ . AFB 
WiTH HERRING & FLOYD's P .YENT O* YSTALIZE 
i ow TAtsus COMBINATION LOCK’ 

e best and mort reliable protec’ a 

all kinds now extant. , prae aee 





FARREL, H «BRING £ CO, Thiladcpbie. 
He &RING &'CO., Chicigo. 
RE YOU AWARE THAT A SiMPLE 


whieh 





BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
No. 13 Maiden Lane, New York, 


ARMY CORPS RING, 


richi, 
Corps and Divisioi 


y enameled in Red, White, and Biue, for 
2, Ww 3 
801d to Gomer abs liberal disc 


ring 
notice, they en receipt 
above price. y also make a sixteen &. 7] 
Enmelea Badge Pins for every Division of the 
Oe ee Te eee ant 20m Corps, which they 
send for eIn eve case sa! on given, or 
money re! d. Address 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 
No. 2 Maidea Lane, New York. 


JANTED.—A GOVERNESS, TO 
charge of three little gris, betw: 

a of three and eight. One who is well tinea ss 

give instruction in French and Music, and whe 

@ xvod Christian character. None others need apply. 
Addrers Box 47 Poet Office, Orange, New Jersey. 


EOPLE IN THE COUNTRY OAN 

get any article desired, at cost price, b: ig | 
ayable on Gelivery, , A Jd GHOR tE, Ne. 

7 Bo +, General Purchasing Agent. Send 


as ONLY RELIABLE MEDIGINE 


, FOR CURING 
CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 


DIARRHKA, 
both cent and chronic, tm all cases, from Infanay te 


Age, Is 
FOSGATE’S 
ANODYNE CORDIAL: 


a@-'n Testimony of this Statement, oe 
See Centiricatze of ber ané other Parro: 
companying each Borts. =o 











This Medicine is not the Safest and Sarest 
of Corr or Re.zmr, but it Is also the CHEAPEST RB. 
DY ever offered tc the Pustio, as the smaliness of the 
dore and sive ! 


the Patient, as they are [I 
NECESSARY or LIFE. 


TUTTLE & CO., 32 Dey st., New York, 
Sole agents tor United States. 
Denewiste 








Bg owe Generally, ~6# 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
i ING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINEt 


BALESFROOMS, 596 BROADWAY, BN. Y., 


250 Washi 
an pe achine is composted on someaie 


iy now pate 

mechaniam, possessing many rare and valuable 
provemeats. ha’ been most 
ex, c. prpoet te be SI CITY AND 

Itbasa straight needie jeular @ 
the LOCK or E- wii WEIPERE 
RIP nor RAVEL, and.is ahke on both ee 4 
puascorns ery descrip 

ther to the finest Nans-ok M with cotten, linen, 

silk thread, f:om the o to namber. 

Having nefther CAM nor 0OOG-WH aad thetea 
Possible friction. it runs as glass, and 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE 
curts Wanrep for all towns i the United States 
already 


A 
bere Agents are not established, to whom 
liberal discount will be given. ~ * 


T. J. McARTHUR & OO, 
Manafactarers and 1 
5% BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
AILY’S VENTILATED TRUSS, IF 
et Posatslo” 'T have applied tre Was ss 
pene ly relieved. W. F. DAILY Ui Light streak 


ELIEF FOR THE O£AF—SOUND 


MAGPIFIERS fend for desert Dam phiet 
HASLAM, No. 32 Johan street, New You or 


ONSTITUTION WATER. 











Dust Deposit, and Mucuoes er Milky Discharges, Irrite- 
tiom ef the Bladder, Inflammagon of the Kidney, Oatarsh 
“ee Bladder. 


ure of the ma 

B IMPOTERCT, LOSe OF Muee 

eY, BICAL P INDIG 

every any w the iisorter af 
jecay. 


iz 
il 
3 

let 


q 
: 
3 
; 
i 


be L ° 
stooping, trembling vietinr of Gepression anf de- 
gioom of aB oy * bright 
Micon,’ The medicine ‘cousthution ftncat 
| 
restores it te tts normal cendition. 
inant ena = acoventign, pany 
pay ment urgent pay eT 
FUR ON Wath ee 
OR FEMALES, wd 


General Agegta, Ne, 46 GHA sigpet, Hew Jerk, 
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General Helos. 


eee 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 





£ bag been a Union meetin; so-called, 
io nichmond, at which resolutions were 
sdopted complaining that the professions of 
the Foutbern people that they desire to see 
the Union restored are distrusted at the North. 
The speskers at this meeting, itis noteworthy, 
were all active secessionists less than six 
months 8g0. They now declare that slavery 
is dead and that it can never be raised from 
the ersve where rebellion has buried it; but 
with the same breath they demand that the 
negroes éball be colonized in the territories. 
They may rest assured that their professions 
will continue to be suspected so long as they 
fail to show by their works a disposition to 
acquieece in al! the results of the war. 
ovisiona) Governor Perry, of South Caro- 
Tina, haa sddressed a letter to the Postmaster- 
General, stating that meny of the railroads in 
that state.are in a condition to carry the mails, 
* and adding: 
= dition, without newspapers or 
mene — “the pratineation of tating 3 yh; 
fal'y. she will F the fixe fo take her place in the Union, 
as was the first to go out, unfortunately.” 


Some time since Gov. Sharkey. of Missis- 
sippi, issued a proclamation irecting the 
formation of one company of cavalry and one 
of infantry militia imeach county of the state, 
with the professed object of pu ting a stop to 
the prevalent out’awry of the guerrilla bands. 
However, General Slocum, commanding in 
Mississippi, thinking this looked very much 
like the rearming of the Soutb, has ordered that 
no such military organizations be formed any- 
where in the state, and that all citizens hay- 
ing arms shall at once surrender them to the 
national officers. 

The President has ieeued a proclamation re- 
moving all trade restrictions upon contraband 

oods sent to the South after September Ist. 
Fyoops have been sent to the interior of Ala- 
bama to cage y the negroes from outrage. In 
the vicinity of Shreveport, Louisiana, many 
negroes are said to be dying for want of prop- 
er assistance. 





THE ANDERSONVILLE PRISON- 
KEEPER. 


Tue trial of Captain Wirz, the Anderson- 
ville prison-keeper, has been continued at 
Washington during the past week. A large 
number of witnesses have been examined, all 
of whom testified directly to the barbarous 
treatment of our prisoners by the accused, 
fully confirming the horrible tales which have 
already been given to the public. All the wit- 
nesses whose presence bas been desired by 
Wirz have been summoned oy the Govern- 
ment, who desire that he shall have every op- 

rtunity to offeet, if possible, the mass of 

etimony already accumniated against him. 
Wirz has published a card, to the effect that he 
.bas no money, and that, un’ess he can obtain 
pecuniary aid, he will ‘ undoubtedly be sacri- 
feed.” It is impossilve that he shonld es 
cape, and it may be wel! that he is preparing 
to meet his inevitable doom. 

{ aptain R. B, Winder, son of the deceased 
rebe) General Winder, whose name is among 
thoee indicted with Wirz for inhuman treat- 
ment of imprisoned national soldiers, was ar- 
rested at Drammondtown, Virginia, on Thurs- 
day lest, and sent to Washington under guard, 
to await the disposition of the military au- 
thorities. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE FREEDMEN. 


Reports from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North @arolina, in reference to the condition 
ef tLe freedmen, are most encouraging. In 
East Tennessee, it is said there gre not one 
bundred negroes who are drawing rat’ons 
from the Government, while there are at least 
5,CCO whites who are entirely supported by 
these supplies. In North Carolina, the co'- 
ored yeople are retufning to their old homes, 
though their reception has not in all cases 
been encouraging. The desire on the part of 
these poor unfortunates to be educated is uni- 
versal; they literally hunger and thirst after 
knowledge, and in some places are themselves 
eontributing )iberally for the support of 
schools. At Greenville, Tenn., the home of 
President Jobnson, his colored neighbors 
haye raised sixty dollars per month to pa 
teachers. The last official report from North 
Carolina says: 

“During the month of July the whole ‘number of ra- 
tions iegued was 7,176. hein 
moath than were issued in fone last. 


lands rented b: 
dence.of bad management. “6 


“ Most of the schools wer- closed early in the month 


coantry are in euc 
ony of ali teachers is that 
42D and easily goverved, and 
other yeorle,” 


eager to le 
as easily taught sseny 


THE DEFALGATION ‘‘ ERA.” 


A meeting of the creditors of Ketchum, 
Son & Co., wae held in this city on the Ist. A 
eomwm ittee who had been called to examine 
the affairs of the house presented a detailed 
statement, and advised the creditors to accept 
sixty rer cent., of which fifty is to be cash, 
and ten per cent. in one, two, and three years. 
There was iderable op 
“Eastern .creditors, but it was finally voted 
unanimously to accent the proposed terme. 

assets of the house are stated at $3,093,- 
000, and the liabilities at $3,935,508. It has 
been discovered that the cashier of the State 
Bank of Hartford, which bad deposits with 
the Ketchum firm, is indebted to the bank to 
the amount of $200,000. 

Serious frands have been discovered in the 
paymaster’s department at Baltimore, and 
some of the offenders have been arrested. 
Similar frands heave been unearthed at Nor- 





POLITICAL, 


The New Jersey Democratic Convention 
met on the 30th ult., and nominated General 
Theodore Runyon for governor. He accepted 
the nomination in a speech, which would prove 
most eable reading to Jett. Davis, could 
he obtain it. The resolutions of the conven- 
tion were of the pure Voppercead sort, de- 
nouncing everything that has been done to 
save the Union, charging the war uvon the 
“election of a sectional President.” These 
New Jersey politicians are past hope. 

The total official vote at the late election in 
Kentucky was: For Treasurer, Garrard (Op- 
position) 42,240; Neal (Union) 42,082—'Sar- 
rard’s majority, 158. Mc™ellan’s majority in 
the state, last, fall, wae 88,000, Tte House 
Will stand, Opposition, 58; Union, 42. [he 
Senate, Opposition, 18; Union, 18. It is said 
thet Lient.-Gov. Tecoba favors the 


the fenate. The political canvass in 


the election of the jatter. two years ago. 


didate. 
CRIMES AND CASUALTIRs. 


A few days since a woman named Perkin, 
well-to-do farmer, near 
anada, finding herself 
upon her death-bed, sent for a clergyman and 
confessed that she had, at different periods of 
her life, committed six murders, and all by 
Four of her victims were children, 
and two were adults— 
msband. She has been 
married to her second husband fora number 


wife of a respectable. 
Brantford, Upper C 


ison | 
‘o of them her own 
one being her own h 


a number of weeks past, snd had at timesgiven 


evidence of mental derangement. 
The coroner’s j 





Green’ jury also censured “ Oliver 
Char Rk 6 j of the railroad, for the 
careless and gular manner in which the 


trains are run, and consider that he is ‘ab 
above-mentione® far 


rectly oe ble for the 


party of excursionists Ww. 
to 


Hingham, 
train struck and demolished 


VARIOUS. MATTERS. 


ition from .the4 


amend- 
ment. If eo, his casting vote will carry it in 
Yhio is 
owing hested. Gen. Morgan, the On>0s'- 
ion candidate, is » disciple of Vallantigham, 
and discarded the Union uniform to warecsss 
e 
will, of course, be defeated by the Union can- 


Mass., on Thureday 
homeopathic phy- 


ey- 
the 
the locomotive attached to a freight 


the wealthiest man in Virginia, is among the 
latest recipients of the Executive favor. 

The War Department will soon publish a 
roll of honor containing the names of the 
dead at Andersonville, and of such negro sol- 
diers as died near Washington. 

The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts regiment— 
y Iw poy state regiment of the country— 


pew Brevet-Brig. 


whole line of the procession, 
with people, who evinced an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the colored veterans and their 
noble commander and his subordinate officers. 
At the State House, Gov. Andrew and staff re- 
viewed the regiment from the steps. On the 
Common, Col. Hallowell formed his men into 
a hollow square, and made them a touching 
valedictory speech. ; 

The Government is selling the hospital 
buildings about Washington. They cost $1,- 
500,000, and now bring about two-thirds of 
their value. 

Archbishop Kenrick, at 8t. Louis, in a’ pas- 
toral letter to the Catholic clergy, objects to 
the oath imposed by the new constitution of 
Missouri, and instructs them to inform him 
should efforts be made to enforce it. Gov. 
Fletcher says it shall be enforced. Somebody 
must budge, or there will be a collision. 

By railroad accidents, since January 1, 300 
persons have been killed, 35 burned to death, 
and 600 wounded. There have been 67 acci- 
dents of various kinds, and $33,000,000 worth 
of property has been destroyed. 

eff. Davis hae had an attack of erysipelas— 

the second since his incarceration. Jobn 
Mitchel and Clement C. Clay are in good 
health. 
Mr. Preston King, the new collector at this 
port, took charge of the cfistom-house on the 
lst inst. The new naval officer, Mr. Moses F. 
Odell, also took possession of his deputies. It 
is thought that but few changes -f subordi- 
nates will be made for the present. 
Orders have been issued for the d'scharge of 
30 more regiments of troops at Washington. 
Large numbers of diecharged soldiers are en- 
listing in the regular army. 
Gen. Grant has recently visited the princi- 
yo towns of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and 

innesota, extending h's trip in the latter 
state to St. Paul and the Falls of Minnehaha. 
At all the places he has visited he has been 
worthily received with the greatest honors 
end enthusiasm. At St. Paul he was wel- 
comed by the firing of cannon and an impos- 
ing torchlight procession, and was enter 
tained at a magnificent banquet. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ANOTHER rebellion has broken ont in San 
Domingo, whence ali the Spanish troops have 
departed. ‘ 
rhe rebellion in Hayti is gaining ground. 
The Suez canal, connecting the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean, was opened on August 17th. 
The new treaty of peace between Austria 
and Prussia is concluded. Prussia rules 
Echles wig and Austria Holstein, and thus the 
vexed question is settled. 
Mexican affairs are still sadly muddled. 


tically established. 


situation. 








TAMPERING WIIfH CRIME. 


member of the firm, and they stated tha 


the firm, to the extent of a million of dollars 
They knew of his outside dealing?, and o! 
matter secret for fear of damaging the charac: 
Paul and his two partners, a few years ago 
gland for life. 
through fear of exposure, or 


promise of his doing betier in the future 


became known to bis partners, they migh 
have arrested _him in his downward ca 


Lxeer;saved him trom forgery, and savel 
themselves from ruin, by laying the matter 
No 
doubt these well-meaning men are entirely 
free fiom any moral guilt in the crime; of 
young Ketchum, but their weakness and 
fake sympathy, their imbecile tampering 
with his dishonest practices, render them 
particeps criminis with him. Their duty 
was so plain and palpable that it is incredi- 
ble they could have hesitated as to their 


at once before the head of, the house. 


line of duty. Mr. Belknap strangely say 


abstractions.” 
lusion. 


ust, his two partners, and the confidants i 
make one more effort to force Edwar 


to a settlement, anil, if ~ that 


and the facts came to the knowledge of h 


the wh-le afia‘r. 
wondered at the possibility of so great 


managing partners. 


more fatally misplaced, nor conduct mo 
lacking in the dictate of good sense. - It 
anything but pleasant to be compelled 
pass severe judgments upon the conduct 


the very fault we denounce to pass it by 
silence. 





RAILROAD PROPERTY. 





The receipts of internal revenue for the way company in England was the d 
op ee Koeust, amounted to ws to fund to human life which would be likely to fol- 
The setal de te Sar od es vl wwe debs bas low travel by rail.. But this argument was 
= only by two hundred and | overcome, not by attempting to prove its 
ninety-five thousand the 3ist of | allacy, but by sh owing how great the ad- 
4 vantages of a railway from Manchester to 

pardons tin but 
' reek De pert ne till creating to tse Liverpool would be to commerce. The 
= — except in rare cases, | There een eee eee Rtn Lavenpect 
President’s ear for a time drove a smart busi- caused the death of one of the most emi- 
ness 96 pardon-brokers; but the Executive, nent statesmen in England, who had him- 
helng spprised of the feet, hat Poy fl toe, | self been an advocate of the scheme. But 
‘Among late applicants for pardon are Atte the success of the rosi, and the splendid 
Pike, of Arkansas, who was pot om irises to | Dusiness resulte-which followed, caused 
ser eiy rebellion. William Allen,said to be everybody to forget the danger tq human 


One report says the Liberals are gaiming 
ground; another deciares as positively that 
their cause ig ruined, and the monarchy prac- 
The truth, probably, is 
that neither party is wholly satisfied with the 


GF ommercia! and Financial. 


AT the meeting of the creditors of the un- 
fortunate house of Morris Ke:chum, Son & 
Cc., last week, two letters were read which 
must have occasioned a good deal of aston- 
ishment among the parties interested. They 
were wiitten by Mr. Belknap, a junior 


the absiraction of the sureties entrusted to 


by Edward B. Ketchum, were known to 
Mr. Belknap and Mr. Swan, two of the 
members, as long ago as the first of June. 


his tremendous frauds, urged him repeatedly 
to make good his defalcations, but kept the 


ter of their house,and of hurting the feelings 
of the young man’s father. It was for doing 
just such things as this that Sir John Dean 


were sentenced to penal servitude in En- 
The greatest mistake that a 
business man can fall into is to allow 
@ man to go on in his dishonest courses 
under 


When the thefts of young Ketchum first 


that “Mr. Swan and myself were both of 
the opinion that, by hoiding over him the 
thrcai of exposure, he would be induced to 
retire from speculation and make good his 
Was there ever such a de- 
Time flew on, and the mad specu- 
lator, who was rushing with lightning speed 
down an inclined plane of infamy, made no 
effort to stop himself. On the 4th of Aug- 


his guilt, innocently declared, “ We must 


failed, 
must inform you (his father) of the facts.” 
But “Dear Edward” wa; past redemption, 


‘ather when it was too late. These com- 
panions of the two senior partners of the 
firm clear up one of the chief mysteries of 
Everybody naturally 


robbery being committed on a well-regalat- 
ed concern, without its being known to the 
But now it appears 
that it was known for more than two 
months to at least two of the members, who 
lacked moral courage to expose it and pre- 
vent their own absolute ruin. Their conduct 
was very strange, but that of the head of the 
house is still more se in approving it. He 
say?, in his letter to his creditors, that their 
“gecresy was the dictate equally of kind- 
ness and good sense.” Never was kindness 


men who are themselves the greatest suf- 
ferers by their lack of firmness ; but when 
we see what wretchedness is caused, and 
how a whole community is dishonored by 
the almost criminal forbearance to expose 
wrong doing, from a mistaken tenderness 

‘| toward the culprit, it would be committing 
On the Sist ult., asa stage-coee, a. 


One of the strongest arguments brought 
forward against the charter of the first rail- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


life which it involved. If any prophetic 
voice could then have proclaimed the ter- 
rible sacrifice of human lives, and the de- 
struction of property, which have since re- 
sulted from railroad mismanagement in 
Europe and America, not another charter 
would ever have been granted. The asci- 
dents which have happened on our own 
roads during the last three months. have at 
last become so much a matter of course that 
they have almost ceased to excite a sens- 
ation, except among those who immedi- 
ately suffer from them. ‘The public are 
Powerless, and all they can do is to hear 
and shudder. But after a while the evil 
will work its own cure: no one will travel 
by rail who can help it ; the best managed 
roads will monopolize the most travel; 
railroad property will decline in value ; 
incompetent officers will be displaced aud 
better men, if they can be found, will suc- 
ceed them ; and the necessities of the case 
will be more powerful than any law in 
working a reform. The public are clamor- 
ous for the punishment of some guilty per- 
son after every accident, but the difficlty 
is to find the actual culprit. Men do not 
wickedly destroy their own lives and their 
own property, and when an accident hap- 
pens, the supposed guilty parties are those 
who suffer most severely by it. Railroad 
mifmanagement is acrime that carries its 
own punishment wit: it. We de not wish 
tobe understood as offering any apology 
for the conduct of those whose recklessness 
has recently caused such dreadful saffer- 
ings and tremendous losses of property. 
But the very number of these accidents, 
happening almost simultaneously in all 
parts of the country, proves that the fault 
does not lie so much with individuals a: in 
a thoroughly vicious system. It is the sys- 
tem, or rather no system, that should be 
indicted and held up to public reprobation ; 
ard until that shall be done, it will be 
useless to bope for any beneficial change, 
except by that slow process by which all 
disorders cure themselves in the end. We 
know that railway travel can be made more 
safe than any other method of locomotion, 
and it is the duty of the public authorities 
|| to render it so. We published, a few weeks 
ago, a communication from Wall street, 
svggesting that the gambling in railroad 
| stocks by railroad managers might result in 
the adoption of all railroads by the Nation- 
al Government. But a measure like this is 
more likely to be the result of railroad ac- 
cidents, which may originate in a great de- 
gree from railroad gambling. There might 


reads established, but our people have not 
become enamored of central bureaus, from 
the manner in which the departments in 
Washington have been managed ; but that 
sometbing will have to be done to preserve 
our railroad property -some radical reform 
to give security to human life—is evident 
from the tone of public sentiment. We do 
not believe that the remedy lies with c>ro- 
ers’ juries, nor with grand-juries. ‘f rail- 
rord employees are made liable to an in- 
dictmert for manslaughter when an acci- 
dent occurs on their line, none but desper- 


: adoes will ever hold positions on them. 








, THE BUSY SEASON. 
New Yorx merchants in old times used 
to enjoy two business seasons, one in 
the spring and the other in fall, mid-win- 
ter and mid-summer being devoted to run- 
aing about, settling up accounts, and mak- 
ing preparations for the next season. But 
the facility of communication with all 
parts of the country has changed the whole 
business relations of the city and the coun- 
» | try, and the busy season now extends from 
January to January. Out-of-town custom- 
ers buy more sparingly, but buy oftener, 
and the new system is immensely better for 
all parties. Credit is curtailed by it, and 
the danger of laying in too large a stock is 
. | avoided. For the past two or three years 
our merchants have had a busy season all 
t | the year round; but business has never be- 
- | fore been so lively in what used to be the 
dul)est season of the year, in July and Aug- 
ust, as during the past two months. 


f 


the most sanguine. 


their stocks. Most of the goods imported 
are sold before they arrive. 


biing over the piles of freight that 
accumulate in the warehouses in 
8 | Liverpool waiting for transportation. The 


Glasgow. 
n | Sotith is still more remarkable. 


d 


our railways i: proportionately 


a | a lack of labor. 


to a cash customer. The order 


re 
is 
to 
of 


in 


indicated by the financial barometer. 








be a central bureau for the management of: 


The 
opening of trade with the South has given 
an impetus to business which is a surp-ise to 
The great difficulty 
with importers and jobbers is to keep up 


Extra steam- 
ers are sent out by the Cunarders to 


Bremen, Hamburg, and Havre steamers 
stop at Southampton to pick up. the freight 
sent there from various points of the conti- 
nent, and from Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other inland manufacturing towns, 
which cannot be taken by the regular lines 
from Liverpool; while extra steamers are 
sent across the Atlantic with cargoes from 
The increase of traffic with the 
There is 
now three times the amount of steam ton- 
nage employed in the carrying trade be- 
tween New York and the South tha: there 
was before the rebellion. The business of 
large : 
there isnow more cotton stored in New 
York than was at any time before the re- 
bellion ; our manufacturers are all fully 
employed, and several new establishments 
are unable to increase their business from 
An agent for a Southern 
house, one day last week, went to a certain 
jobbing dry-goods house to fill an order, 
and was told that no more goods could be 
eold that day, as they had already sold, 
since morning. three hundred thousand 
dollars worth, and they could take no more 
orders until they had packed and shipped 
what they had already sold. And this was 
of 
the President removing all restrictions from 
trace with the South after the first of ‘Sep- 
tember has given a still greater impetus to 
business, for there were a great many coa- 
traband articles which were greatly needed 
at the South that are now going forward 
rapidly. So, busy as our merchants have 
all been, they are likely to be still more so 
during the next two or three months. This 
is the stagnation, the grass-grown streets, 
the starving work-people. and general ruin 
promised us by the South, and prophesied 
by timid conservatives, as the sure results 
of secession and civil war. As it is a pru- 
dent maxim to prepare for war in a time of 
peace, so it behooves every one in these 
prosperous days to keep a sharp look-out 
for a relapse into duller times. We do not 
imagine there will be any cause of danger 
‘immediately, but by and by there will come 
a retrenohment of currency, preparations for 
8 resumption of gpecie payment, and a coa- 
sequent tightness in the money market. 
For the present, the skies are bright, but the 
approach of stormy weather will be plainly 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany have organized-as an ocean steam- 
transportation company, under an old and 
perpetual state charter, and have already 
bought four large ocean propellers, whose 









Auguat Si, Jaly 31. 
Bap peaies tetas ™1,108,310,191 $1,08,662,641 
ee mm “mie 
bas ce 20 atpanzesen® ae 1,527,120 
Debt bearing no interest. 573 506 256 357.904, 989 
Rig a SS 


This is a gratifying report, and the publi- 


call loans can be had at 4 a 5 per cent., but 
there is demand for them. The spirit of 
speculation is depressed. The bank week- 
ly return shows: Loans $211,394,870, in- 
crease $2,180,648; deposits $180,316,658, 
increase $1,282,654; specie $14,443,827, 
decrease $1,579,861 ; legal tenders $57,271,- 
780, increase $8,031,475. 
The demand for gold is large for duties, 
the importations being heavy. The im- 
ports for the week amount to $4,708,969, 
valued in gold, and exports of produce $2,- 
919 607 in currency. The imports of dry 
goods are double in amount those in the 
corresponding week of last year. Gold is 
steady. There is no export demand at 
present. The premium varies little from 
44 per cent. Foreign exchange is dull. 
Bills on England at 60 days by bankers are 
16901002 per cent. in gold. Stocks are 
very steady, Governments especially. The 
mass of speculative stocks is held by strong 
parties. 
Mesers. Morris, Ketchom & Oo. offer 
their creditors 50 cts. on the dollar in cash, 
payable Nov. 1, and 10 cts. on notes at one, 
two, and three years’ dates in full. The | 
large creditors have accepted. The ab- 
stracted securities have been made good; 
amount 1,300,000. The estate makes no 
provision to take up any of the forged cer- 
tificaies. The assignment is to be set aside, 
and Messrs. Ketchum are to be entrusted to 
wind up its affairs on the above basis. 
The assets showed 75 cts. on the dollar. 
The firm will gain, therefore, 15 per cent., 
with which to recommence the world anew, 
and probably more, as they can wind up 
the estate more advantageously than any 
assignee. The agreement only holds in 
case ali the creditors accept. 
The correspondence shown at the meet- 
ing of creditors reveals the fact that the 
junior partner knew of the abstraction of | 
the securities by young Ketchum, but with- 
held this important fact from the father, 
| hoping they might be restored in time. 
This was as unwicé asit was morally wrong. 
Had the father known the first wrong doing, 
the subsequent fraud might have been pre- | 
vented, and a failure and exposure avoided. 
The Treasury is issuing certificates of 
indebtedness, which, in addition to the large 
receipts from taxes and custome, enables it 
to meet all necessary disbursements. 











DRY GOODS. 


Tre market presents ari excited condi- 
tion. The demand is very active, so much 
£0 as to enable holders of goods which are 
not in great abundsnce to obtain prices 
which realize unusva) profits. The South- 
ern and Southweatem, demand has come 
in to swel! the come pion or goons ve- 
yond what producers calculated on. Stocks 
are much reduced. Prices have advanced ; 
and some holvers refuse to offer their goods, 
looking fora further rise. The market is 
exceedingly bovuyant at the advance. 
Prints are scarce. The sales have been 
exceedingly larre, and goods are sold to ar- 
rive. Prices are 2 cts. and upward higher. 
Great are the profits and greater still the 
expectations of manvfacturers and holders. 
Bleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
very reduced stock, and prices are 6 cts. 
higher. The demand for cotten goods is 
partly speculative. Brown goods are in 


a 


gieat demand, while the continuous sup 
Ply is unequal to meet it. Drills are 
brisk at an advance. Canton flannels 


are also higher. Stripes and ticks are 
very active, at an improvement of 2}a3 
cts. Denims have ako risen 2}. c's. Ging- 
hams are fiym. Delaines participate fully 
in the sctive movement, and have risen 2} 
cts; the production is all engaged of the 
most desirable makes. Shawls are quick 
of sale. Broadcloths have been selling 
contiderably, and prices asked are readily 
given. Heavy fall fancy cassimeres have 
become very active; the stock is scant; 
an advance of 15 cts. has been realized. 
Fisnnels are brisk. Blankets are higher 
ard much wanted. A special activity has 
avicen in imported. fabrics. English and 
French dress-goods attract a great demand, 
while the stock is light. The importations, 
though lerge, are not equal to the demand. 
Ap auction tale of French dress-goods real- 
ized an advance of 10 per cent. French 
shawls, delaines, merinos, ribbons, and 
millinery goods in great variety of assor& 
ment have been sold at very profitable 
rates. Every description of goods is look- 
ing up. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY MERE€HANT IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 
The oe pes Bree a ofa) 
the sot Domestic bry Goods sold in the New 
York m It is con: that this kh 
than Since newpaper wonry cand 
to 

ls worth, to every dry goods merchant, ten times the sub 
price of the 
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MONEY MARKET. DeeMarennnes ff 
Hope Com: | 
Tue following is a summary of the pub- | A*#yreucan _x...44 
lic debt on the Sist August last : Columbia A.../..18 
Outstanding. Int crest. 
De! terest 
AC Shetenebe sade 1M 47,108,51,191 30 $64,590,590 #9 
law iat aeemerest | o74s78,108 16 73,581,087 74 
Debt on which interest 9 
has ceased............ 1,5°2,029 © 
Debt bearing no interest. $73,398.256 38 
on 5 POTS yak 
Siesta §2,757,680,571 43 138,031,638 24 
LEGAL TENDER NOTES IN CIRCULATION. 
Amira. 
pe and t ) five per cent. Dotes......... $33, 954,26) : 
Uri-ed States totes, old igsue....-.+-++- me aks A TICKS. 
ompound iatrecet notre, act oi Wat ‘fon | York, 30-inoh............ 60 | Hamilton; Regular 
Componnd intarest notes, act of Mar 3, 1843... 15 «f6.000 at gular......69 
Compound cmnevent notes, act of June $0, 1354 - 208,094,160 Cinoskeag, : rye os | jer 4 
re TT 7 A. 67 3 
“ Cc. 
* The following figures exhibit the increase eben 5 2 s 
; swoga,extra ....... 
for the month : ~% 


DELAINES. 
cation will have a beneficial effect on the Manchester hennesien wvare B16 | PRCIBC.crerseerereenees 87% 
maxieet, The qualincrs of the increase on jo eeecccce eee * TOS. oc ccereeeneeeeee 
the debt—only §436,000—will attract atten- CARSON FLANERLS. 
tion Hawilion................52% | Nesbua, A 
. Moenchester.. oo Holy 
Money is in t superabundance, and Pemberton, C.......... x» Globe 

















street, New York. 
the Park Bank.) 
EST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


an Incorporated Bank. 
and draw as they please, and will be al- 
lowed interest on their daily balance at 


4 per cent. 


United States or Canada. 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, 30 Wall 
(Formerly officers of 


FouR PER CENT. INTER- 
The business of this house is the same as 


Persons keeping accounts may- deposit 


Collections made on any part of the 


Orders for the purchase or sale of the 
various issues of Government and other 
Stocks, Bonds. and Gold promptly executed 


for the usual commission. 
o 





Boys’ AND COHILDREN’s GARABALDI, 
CUTAWAY, AND ZOUAVE Suits by the thou- 
sand, at reasonable piices. 

The finest overcoats ever seen in this 
country now ready and forsale. 

1. V. Brokaw, 62 Lafayette Place, 34 
Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Union. 


yas 











EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANUVE SOUIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


NO. $2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Prespent 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Pacswens, 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Acruaryr. 


THE EQUITABLE 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES TO 
PERSONS ABOUT ASSURING. 


THE RATIO OF BXPENDITURE TO 
INCOME IS LHSS THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHRPR CASH 
COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The (NCOME is larger than that of any other C4SB 
COMPANY IN THE UNITBD STATBs, save one. 

No Company ever organized in this country, or in 
Europe, has met with such EXfRAORDINARY SUC- 
CESs in the same perf¥a after its férmation. 


The Board of Directors have authorized the iasmg of 
Policies to the amount of $20,000 upon selected lives. 


Policies issued by this Society are indisputable on ac 
count of suicide after the first two years. 


The last dividend of this Society was dechared January 
1, 1865, and the surplus prem!ums so applied, the policies 
were in some cases more than doubled, or the premfums 
reduced more than © per cemt., thus giving to their 
policy-holders all the advantages of the cash and note 
plans. 

Persons desiring to conneet themselves with this Com- 
pany are invited to communicate with the officers, when 
Mberal arrangements will be made. 





OYNTON’S BRICK AND 


PORTABLE FURNACES, 

FIRE-PLAOE aND PARLOR HEATERS, 
KITCHENERS— RANGES, 

PARLOR AND OFFICE STOVES, 


Are warranted to rive satisfaction, by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water st., near Beekman, N. ¥. 
ENEDIOTS TIME, west ANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


z 


TO SOLDIERS. 





AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 
ne home, provide 


returns 
ean WATOH ; no better use can 


an AMERICAN 


erest, and its mone 
that a pocket-ful! of silver do! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keopers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of 'he 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
17] Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


Brsvsvere PIANOS 


THE BEST. 


One a life-ime, seven First Premiums in 
— Ay 4y- and one silver medal. Six state 
rs the american Institute decide that Wm. B. 
bury’s new-seale piano-jorves are “ Tae Bert.” They 
el ali others in the tials of a perfect pi«no- 
in “Tone, power, in thorough 

” 





square piano-fortes I have ever 


“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. Brercz 


rend ir with and tesu 
asens is of the ment eminent artisis and amatears. 


Wi. B. BRADBURY, 
425 & 427 Broome #., N. Y. 








ARRIAGES. 
Immense Stock sow Se Three Large Ware 
rooms, an area 0! feet—entrancet 
No. street—be! the 
tereset ost some my Gar aus ever quered = new 
Pare will now be sold at greatly raduced prices. 
HARNESS, SLEIGHS, BELLA, Bre. 
AD assortment always on hand. 
C. WITTY, No. 4% Broatway, N. ¥. 


MA% YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 





B. T. BABBITT’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH, 


OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 
. 


Warranted double the strength of commen Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye im the martet 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds. three pounds, 
stx pounds, and twelve pounds, with fal directions tn 
English and German, for making Bard and Soft Soap. 
One pouna will make fifteen galions of Soft Soap. Ne 
Kime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


hes NATIONAL SERIES 
. oF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upward of Thre Hundred Volumes of 
Standard Educat'ooal Works, 
THE FOLLOWING : 


Davies’ New Serves of Algebras. 3 Nos 

Davies’ Higher Mathe mt ice—a compl te course 
Montetth & NcNally’s Schoo! Geograchies 5 Nos 
Clark’s Diagram System of English rammar. 2 Nos 
Bees’ Syetom o: - epmanshi ». Nos. 

Set. (nstructng Wri 3 Nos. 
Willerd’s American and Universal Histories. 
W rard’s History of Fneland. 

Monte ith’s History of United States. 
Hanna's Bible History 


Be -re’ G Tephical Drawing-book 
¥orton # Port r’s First Book of Science 
Peck’s Ganot's Nateral Philosophy. 
Porter's School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 
Wood's Botanical Text-boo's. 2 Nos. 
Emmen® Manual of Geol ‘“y. 
Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
serves Text-nooks in Physio'ogy. 
amilton’s Vegetable and Animal Ph logy. 
Mansfield’s Political Manual ectapes 
Pojol & Ven Norman's Freveh Clase-book. 
Brvoks’ 4nnot.ted Greek and Latin Texte. 
Dwight's Heathen M3 thology. 
Brooke’ race's & Carter's School Records, 
Merey’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 
8 ofiel s Natonal Schoo! Tablets, 
Rroc ks’ Schoo! Mar ual of Devotion. 
The ®chool-bey's Infartry Tactics. 
Teachers wi" cord tothe Pablshers for a Descriptive 
Cataloque of th: ir *ubdticat one 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


61 & 53 John str et 


NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVEL- 
ERS’ LNS. CO., OF NEW YORK. 


The National starts forward into life at peculiarly th 
right time, when national ideas and m-titations are up 
Permert in the pnt he mind he company Aisplays pew 


Vife end an xemnkd activity With an authorized capi 
tal of Five Fandred Yhousand Nolara and with a Board 
of Pirectors well ard thoroughly known, and energeti 
(Meer-. "thas alo adopted a pornlar moda of conduct 
ing the bouriness of insurance. «o thet. with all these ad 
veDtare.. ite succes ssisassored., ts mode of payment of 
Premivms dee ves especial attention, and may be de- 
scribed as follows ’ 

“Prem'irms my be ra'd annna'ly, semi-annually, or 
quart: rly. in eas! There the annual premidm amounts 
t orexce da terty dollars, two-thirds of the «ame ma 
be pa'd in each. + rd the remaining one-third remain as 
§ permanent loan on the pol'eyv, without giving a note. 

“The er pral premium. if desired. may he divided into 
three mstalime nts, pavable at intervals of four months 
two-thirds to be paid in cash, aad one-third tobe t 
dors d cn the yol'cy asa loan ” 

Again :— 

“ Afier the whels of th: first year’s premiams have 
been paid on env policy, thirty davs’ crace will be given 
on the s-ueceed'ng payments if desired As payments 
often f«li duc attimes when it is most inconvenient to 
meetthem. this dite will, b iving the seeured @ 
little extra time, dnrirg which the policy continues bind 
ing. Drove quite valuab'e 

The liherslity and the certain advan‘aces of this cor 

in this way, clearly ap nelusively d's 





played, 
Ite method of making dividends is also just and liberal 
ctors 


I's Dire 





a! 
re<e to civ 
ft of what will he the re ult on all 


business ¢ 


nducted 


With the MurvaL byste 

And all of the profits will be paid in cash ; or may be ap 
mrepri 1 explained in th lowing «atement, 
which press nts many new and interesting features :— 

“The irenred, to whom. at the nerindical division of 
rrofts. a dividend of $100 cash value is dne. can take his 
eboice to receive it inthe folowmg manner, supposing 
hie eve at that reriod to he forty-ave 

oh, Torrric the ®1ff to the payment of anv indebt 
edness to the compar 

‘9nd To reecive > pollev tor three vears of $2,10", 
st the end of which time the priicv wi'l exnire ; bata 
new division taking p'ace, be wili obtain a new onr for 


acimilar term. ¢ being then forty-eleht years old, a 
dividend of 810 will prodave one of 41.8 

“Sr To teke a policy for life of $245, with sim'lar a4 
ditions t» the eam” ev ry three veers. Inthe two latter 
cas « the policies are not entitled toa particination in 
the profte, and will only be obtained upon evidence o 
insurable state of health 

‘ith. Tohawe the next three premioms rednced to the 
extent of 335 # ; a new reduction being made for the 
follow’ ng three vears at each periosical settlement. 

= To have a permanent annual redaction on life 
Premiums ot &7 56, and to be increased by further reduc 
tion at every triennial division, ao that they will. in the 
econrce of rome yeers, absorb the whole annual eremium, 
and hecome an annuity payable to him by the company 
«uring the continuance of the policy 

“ 6th e may receive aceferred annuity policy. the 
compar y undertaking to pay him annually $26 58 when 
be reacher the age of sixty. and darivg the remainde - of 
his ‘ife. Every three years a tresh emo ant, corre- pond- 
ing with nis age at the time ofthe (‘vision will be adaed 
ta the poliey, so that the reanitof his over-payments, or 
share inth: profits will be apvled to a provision for old 
ege for his own b: nefit.” 


The National is also empowered, by its general char 


ter to inecre againet accidents of all deseription ; and i 
Troperes to pursue this branch ofthe business, as well as 
Lite Incura'ce., For fers*e annnal preminm, ft 







payen the ral ecmrenentir 
«re cot offby accident, : 
the sme ever-present end 
of this Company, Mr. Enwarp A 
eminent degree the 
for thie « fice, having long heen ev 
surance buemess Be devotes all bist 

te the inv restaof the company, which will assurediv 


eoue 
ONR®, Pomeses in an 
enalifieations neces 











gh anemin«nt porition among kindred corporations. 
© Secretory, @r. Aswer ®&. Mirzs. form rivy ofthe Ma 
tual Ute, is thoroughly conversan: w'th the 


yusiness, and 
will be extremely serv'ceable inthis office e com- 


peny tc nlen forturate in the selection of Mr. BE. H. Jone 
s Kunperintendent of Agencies He uwrderstands Insar- 
arcein all its detatle, hes an extensive acquaintance 


emong Insvrance Agents all over the country, and wil 
be a hort!n himeelt for the fur herance of the company’s 
ben ficert dest 


Thoe soundly orcantred, ablv managed, and thorough 


SEPT. 7, 1865. 


HARLI REN 
FOR wee ea INSTITUTE 


Ran 

Boarding an’ Day Schuol Preneb ike ar. gem 

ar 2 aes 
names, and thue of their paren's, during tien’, Pam: 

zooms, Primary Department for you — 

«a Pret. ELIE CHARLIER, Directoy = °F® ever 


TNION HALL, JAMA 
Young Ladi-s’ Department fe gat 
Pept, 1. mies 


COURSE 
Lectures.by severai ‘Frinent pact URSE 

‘or circulars, addr os Pro. 
School, New Haven, Com? 


aosientiiecneeee ee 
B IARDING AND 
Se youns Indies 


dence Mra. w 


p> Mic Rees its forty-ninth ye; 
BIBVENS, Principal. year o8 SUSEDAY, 


street, Prov). 


Vv ry taciluy for a ; 
Its course 


the dir 
ae odject of the P- 
ne Most carerul 

ood. For c’reulars, address the x. asefu 


YOLDM BIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL, 
J —The Eighth Annus! Term of tnis Institution 
meneces at No. 87 Lafayette-place, New York October 
Gredurtes are otmitted to the Bar on prese : 
Sew oy ae > et ata or _rurther ‘mtormation, 
ddrcas iEODO Ww 
pleas Ma hoe HT, No. 37 Lafayette. 


FAMILY SUHOOL FC gz 
Boys, at Fiverdale on the ROR TWELVE 


address Z. M. PRELP~, lat 
Rendemy, Slog tinct 4 Principal of the Mt, Pleass at 


aE MISSES GREEN 
open their school 
trom Washington Squa 


loeu > 
DWI1G 


(GRE! WILL 
at Bo ifth avenue, first 4 
re on Wednesday, Sept. 2tn. ss 


M5 RANA? YS DOARDING AND 
Ss OL for Youne rex 
Servey, will r-eopen on Wednesday, Senta ac: —e 














UTGER’S FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
< Nos. 487, 489, 491 Firth avenue, N Y. The twenty 
S veath Academic y ar (06th term) of Rutger’: Institute 
a anenenes ath of 5 prember. Boarding and da 
r cetwe ¢ or tw Pt i p! 

M. PIERCE, Presiden: rther information, apply te H. 
NORWICH FReB ACADEMY. 
The Trustees of thi 


ostitution are making +rrance 


ment to jurnish ims:raction in tour departments. viz 
Cl wv teal, Comme rei * Young Ladies’ » oPae and & 
course preparatory to the various «et Btitic schoois ta 
cur Unive rsities ey have appointed as Principal the 
Fev Wibi.m Hutchison, of 1 awrence aca?emy 

rcton, “ass ,for many vearsan officer in Yale ollege, 
ar a widely known as « teacher of the highest emine ice 
te wi be »@sist d by an »bl+ corps of teachers in all the 
departments the exem/nailons sor admission are ta 
Arithmetic, English Gram var, +-eogcaphy, Ppelling aud 
Hefining, and the Ai f the Ur sted States The ta- 
itic n tor scholars, not rerwdents of Norwich, is thirty dol 
ars a year, peyab'e in advance all scholars are 
barged two doliars per term for incident +1 exne nea 
he school will oven on th. firs: Menday in September. 


Inquiries may u 

bev. WM HUCOSIS WN, Principal 

r of EDWARD ©. ARBOTT, @sq, Secratary of the 
Boa ‘oon. 


Norwich, ¢ 


FL UPSON Vave INSTITUTE, FOR 


rd of Trnste-s, 






F ung Ladies. reopens September 6 at Lansing- 
burg. N Y. $f quartc rly for Board and English Tuition, 
Address Princ s,A. B WHIPPLE, H. A. PIR RCE. 
M ISS J. A. WRIGHT WILL RE- 
AVE OPEN her Ss hog tor Girls, at 194 Henry street, 
brooklyn, Wednesday, Sept 18, 3885. Mis Wright may 
be found at home ater 8 p . Ist 
] EER PARK FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Pcrt Jervis, Orange Co., N. ¥ , re-opens Sept. 15th, 

Address Fev. |. H. NORTHRUP, Princtpal 

From 4 kter of Alfred B. Street,inthe Albany Argus: 
“Shou'd the inquiry be made as to wh: re the sisters and 


daug bters of bis frien oe should be sent to be educated, 









the writer would unlv sitatugly answer, at ihe Deeg 
Pars Institute ’ 

From Bt. Sears, LL-D., to the Philadelphia Prew 4 
“Tr men of means and lige ware of 
th: peculiar aovant 1, Sf. 
clons a+ the bulldi c those 
tor whom at mi-sion woul 

HELETON SEMINARY FOR 


y 
QO YOUNG LADIES Plainfield, N J., will commence 
its fifteenth year Sept th. Fer particulars addres, B. 
D 


N DOW, Principal 
ae a — 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY.- The miees Bradshaw 
ch ol will r en pt, Zest Cired may be ob 
tained by addressing Miss Pradsbaw, Orante, or on spp 
cation to F. E. Bratish«w,17 South st, «ew Yerk city 


IPLEY FFMALE COLLFGE.—Poult- 
ney, Vt. J. NEWMAN. D.D., President, Mid tle 


of the Quarter, Sept. 6 mid tle of the Beason, +t. 17, 
suitable t'mes for entering 


/ NTIOCR CO! LEGE, AT YELLOW 


Springs, Ubio, wilt be re-op ned Sept. 12, for the 
instruction young 1 s ond wome The Faculty 
will, itis bellewed. cc t of Rev. Austin Craig, D.O., 
Jate President; Rev. N. shelton, D D., late President of 
Waterville University, Meme; «rot. John B. Weston, A. 
M. of Ycllow Sprin Prot. B. L. Youmans. of New 
York City ; Prof. Fred: rick Schatz, of New York City. 


ihe preparatory department will be under the eharge 
yf Prov a Orton, lete of the New York State Nor- 
A fund of ¢100,00, lately presented to the 

devote’ to the maintenance of these Pro- 
fersorsbipe. No sectrrian influence will be exerciered 
upon the rel:eicus convictions ef the students. Tuition 
@ preparatory dé riment, $6and4 S8 per term; tn 


the college depertment, #10 perterm. Rent’f rooms, from 
#2to $5 perterm. The year will consist of chree terms 
Further Information may be obtained from William C, 
dussell Yellow Springs Rey. H y. Bellows, New, 
York ; Rey. E. EB. Hale, Boston; or BE. W. Clark, Phila 


de:phia. 


_ —— 
} IGHLAND MILITARY SCHOOL, 

Worcester, Mass T Tenth School Year wit 
commence’Sept. 12th Number limited, and alway full, te» 
exghty. Regular courre ‘preparatory, if necemary) is three 
years under a large corps of liberally-educated Profes- 
Hoval Teachers of lone and succesful experience, and 
no ohers. ] 


See circular. ©. B METCALF, Superintend- 





€ 
ent 
pee 
N EXCELLENT FAMILY SCHOOL 
L for a Limited Number of Boys at North Mansfield, 
Tonn. Asregard healthfulness, and freedum from tm 
moral inflnences, the location of the sehoo! is hiebly fa- 
voreble. For forther information apply to the Princt- 
pal, E. WHITNEY 





lv well represevted, the success of the National t+ sure. 
Ue coma a4 Kt to He Priittent futere menerverece Mivrvettry: 





Rent poe paid by first mafl . 


OF HORACE MANN, JUST 
3—hIS WORKS. embracing (rations, 

’ WraVER’S WORKS 

s. and Ways of L'fe. $3. 
ite.” “Bow to Talk,” 
“How to Po Business,” 


IFE 








in one 
RURAL MANUALS : comprising 

e Farm.” * Garden,” and “ Do 
25 THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN 

tamu, With blocraphical sketch, $35 
J containing an anaiwis of every 
kind of Food #14 Driek, by Dr. J. Pere ea $175. ED 
UCATION COMPLETE g Physiology. Animal 
nd nial, if-cultore emorry, one large vol., 
$4 Address FOWL ELLS. No. 380 Sroadway, 
Kew York. N. B.—Mesere. F. & W. supply all works on 
PHeFrOUR4sPRY, HYDROPATHY, PHY S!OLOGY., 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, PHRENOLOGY, PHYS!IOG 


NOMY, PSYCHOLOGY, and the Natura! Sciences gener 
elty. See their “ Special List” of private medical works. 
Agents wante 





Pp’ RLOR ORGANS, 


The latest improvement and most desirabte parlor in 


strument made. Onvrncn Onasn Harwowicms, pro- 
pounced by leading organists to be unequaled. SoHoo1 
Orcas, a powerful, compact, and durable instrum. nt 
for schools, etc. MsLopxons, the largest and best assort 
ment in the country. N. B —MNinstrated circulars and 
price-lists sent by maf) Manufactored by CARBART 


KEEDHAM, & ©O., No. 97 Bast Twenty-third st , N. ¥ 





URGE OUT THE MORBID HDU- 

MORS OF THE BLOOD by a dow or two of 

A YER’S “ILLS, and you will have clearer head+ as 
well as bodies, 





EDUCATION. 
ppmocsers JUVENILE 
®OHOOL 


199 WASHINGTON “TREZ1, NEAR COROORD. 
FALL TERM, MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 11, 1° 
This Seboo! was orgeaized in Mag, 3004, and has been in 
tlon since that 
eke rine D obieet es) aim M4 this wehool is the carly 
education and training of 


BOYS UNDER TWELVE YEARS 





HIGP 


F aG?, 
and the course of study % preparatory to the Collegiate 
and Polytechnic [ntitute. 
In addition to the ordinary studies of the reepectrve oi- 
visidhs, rerular and systematic instrac maven m Vc 
cal Music. Cal nes, Drill Bxercases, and Declamatior, 
by experienced Masters, without +xtra charge 
A higher class will be organized to accommodate older 
upil«, whore parents wish them 'o remain in the school 
ther year 
°fhe Annual Circular and Ostalogu , contam ing list of 
patrons, rat’ s of tuition, ete.. ean br med of Prot EB. 
C SEYMOUS, at the Polytechnic [natitate; at the 
store of Mr. G. ?. MILNE, 217 Fulton street ; and at the 
school. 


~ ee - a . 
AW SCHOOL OF CINCINNATI 
J COLLEGE.—The thirtr-scecond annual course of 
l-ctures begins on Wednesday, October 18th. The course 
of instruction, which embraces all the topics of a legal 
education, is designed to furnish a thor ugh training for 
the practical autier of a lawyer. information as to 
course of stady, text-books, teyms, and expenses can be 
bad by-eddressing M. E. CUR , Dean, Cincinnati. 
ARRAND’S COILEGIATE AUAD- 
EMY, 695 Sixth Avenue, between Sth and 40th stz., 
offers better acv ntages to a limsteé number of boys thaa 
' | im the city. 
ep A a uealars call at the academy from 9 
P. x. 
+—Rev. Thos E. Vermilye, D. D.; Yev. Geo. 
i trends. D. D.: sev. Thomas 8. Hastings ; Rev. How- 
ard Crosey, D. D. Be ui 
TANTED—A LADY OF INTELLI- 
gence and cultivation. as visiting co 





and Ev ng. 
ee te re 0. 





ton and Henrrv), 8 ptember Il, 





verne’s in ® 
in Brook! Must be competent to teac’ 
| sb, olen music and drawing. Address 


1865, for t five 
are at Rose's or Swayne's. From Sept t Mr. Law. 


R. DIO PEWie PAMILY BOMUOOL 


DORE D. WE 

School, Few Jerery 

bile Academy, Andowr om 

“a 1 for ‘Cate ogue and Circalar to DR. LEWIS 

ENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTI- 

TUTE 
PEXT TERM COMMENCES, Oct 5 

I’ afforde the best facilities for thorough eddvat) 

every department of musi 


. idress E B. OLIVER, Principal 
For eircular, eddre ob tans caveat, Donen, Uae 


ena I. N 


ni? 





(AOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE AND 
(5 FAMILY BOARDING-SCHOOL, Bridgeport nn 


Ly 
Term commences Sept. 1%h. G. B. DAY, M.A, Princk 
pal. y 
ISS HAINES 
4 AND 
MADEMUISELLE pe JANON 

respect full: in‘orm their frierds, and the public, that 
ther ENGL'SH and FRENCH BOARDING and DAY, 
SCHOOL 2 adies an¢ children, N 0 GRA 


seive prompt attention 


. > > 

{EM ALE ( OLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, 
N. J.—Pleneantiy located on the Delaware river, 
o hot) rk clt special at’ ention is 

common higher brenches of Frit 
ri ished m Voes) and Instra- 
and Prench The 
for catalorn’s ad- 


uxty miles 
given to the a 
and evperior advantages fn 
mental Music, Dro wing, Vainting, 
mber 


‘pier Session be vins Sent ve 
dress the Rev. JC’ V4. BRAKELBY, A-M., Premdent 


i" R. GEORGE ©. BRACKEIT WILL 
+ 1, No 146 Atlantic st., Bro klyn, 
tover the Citizens’ Gas Co., Thurslay, Sept t, 1965. 
Mr. Brackett will be aesiet d by bis sister, and may be 
found at his roome. on and after Sept. 2lat, betw>4n the 
bourse of Jl ana l.or msy be addressed by ieber bdefore 
that date, care of BRACKET & OO., Boston, Mas 


i 
vd 


re-open his s 


NV RS. LEVERFTTS FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY ®CHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LAD! 


H 

Ls 
No, 3? Weet Fichteenth street, 
will re-open on WEDNES!'aY. sept. 20. 

ae ations may be made personally or by biter te 
M 


rs. at the above address 
J Nos 86, 88, and 90 Montacue street, brooklya.— 

ia English and French boarding and day *chool for 
young jadies will re openon Monday, Sept.18 Address 
CHARLES F. 


7OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, MA- 
PLEWOOD, Pittefi: 1d, Mass., will commence its 

2 acedemic year, Sept 2, 1865. The excerlence and 

permanence of {ta corps of in«traction, its superior facil- 

ilitjes for physical enttnre, and the beauty and salubrity 

oMts locati n sre wicely known. Fur circulars a 

Ry C. V. SPEAR, tae principal 








ROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY, 


WEST, LL.D.. Principal. 


188 BRACE’S ENGLISH 
FYEXCH BUARDING AND DAY SCH OL fo- 
Young Ladi «. will re-cpen Sept. 18, 1895, at Nes. %8 4 «0 
Em #t., New Haven, Ct For circulars apply as above. 


WD ENSSELAFR POLYTECHNIC IN- 





tained at ArrieTon’s bookstore, New York. or from 
Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Pirector, Trov, ¥. ¥. 
ADAME C. MEARS 
will re-open her Pnclich and 
ard day school, No 3% Madison avense, 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20. Address by letter 
Sept 10, when Mme. C. M. will be at home, 


a ED 


ew York, 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 

JF Young Ledies, Bridcevort, Conn. For circulars 
addres Mis EMILY NELSON. 

OTTAGE HILL S®MINARY, AN 

) BNGLI¢H AND PRENOH 8CHOO, FOR YOUNG 

LADIEs, Ponghkeepsie, on-th- -Hudagn, Rev. Grorce 

R A. ‘ 


The proape ctus will be sent by post to any 





bh Board ond 
6 Woe Thirty e 


A cane AND COLLEGIATE Bah tas dots fro Fire avemes, al re open Sept 
sCHOOL—B, A. Lawnence, A. M., wilt open bis | address as above. 
schoo! at No. 145 Atiantic treet, Brooklyn. between O'im- - 

















Crrcul ITY. next season of ibid 
REBCE wi beat hwrovmetromstsWam | Oe oe sepem om the At lendap et tober, 1M 
praca a mt 
POvORREPSLE KE) enrnUTe | Goenay Cian re 
Sncoi Docus apt lath. Address C. B. WARRING, A | bestoatng of the Senior oar, and graduate wi 
= s A ar 
IVINGSTON PARK FEMALE SEM- | "icie ofthe sunicioe! Law, andl iccuares on cols erat 
I IDa"Y, Rochester, NY .re- opens MONDAY, Sp. hed members of the her” The Rbrary ie sod 
1868, Pacitities afforded for a finished education. > | Becectently receiving «dd tions. Fees Por yeehe 
slo tarnished on agplicavon. Mas. 0. M CURTIS, yeble in sévenee For further information. wt Se 
. Md rena'ly Ye 
- of Bew Tork © wi rs law 
A LADY OF SOME EXPERIENCE ) ~ Thy hs a ge 
in and » greduate. dear sa situatiun to culty. 
Fodte-enta decived aAdrens MLC, South LLEGE HILL MILITARY BOARD- 
Sacer, Coan. Pe stone J) ING SCHOOL, Powehseapsia, ©. ¥. OTIS BI 
L - aM.P 





Potash in market 
B. T. BABBITT, 














Ios gies eg weeme) Bi 3i | gi be 





seaesenssss 


Lonsdale.......... 


64, ©, 66, 67, 68, 6, 70, 72 and 74 Washington st., Hew York, 


se ear oat Be 
pa 
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